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FOREWORD 

Some twenty years ago the author began to collect data 
with the idea of publishing a book on the submarine at a 
future time. There was very little information concerning 
submarines available at that date, as the early experiments 
in this field of navigation were generally conducted in 
secrecy. There had been constructed, up to that time, no 
submarine vessel which was entirely successful, and for this 
reason inventors and designers were disinclined to reveal the 
features of the vessels upon which they were experimenting. 

Since then there has been considerable dissemination of 
facts about the submarine; much of this knowledge has 
found its way into print, some in short hbtorical sketches 
published by the author and other designers. However, most 
of the publications on this subject liave come from the hands 
of professional writers and newspaper men, some of whom 
have not had the engineering knowledge to sift the practical 
from the impractical, and who have not had any actual first- 
hand acquaintance with the facts. They have not under* 
stood the mechanical details of the submarine and the prin- 
ciples governing its operation well enough to comprdiend 
or to elucidate the various phases of the development of this 
tjrpe of vessel. The result has been that many inaccuracies 
have been published, both in respect to the history of the 
development of the submarine and in regard to the practical 
operatioa of such vessels. 

There have been (>ublished one or two good works deal- 
ing with this subject in a very complete and intelligible 

', but intended for those engaged in engineering pur- 
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FOREWORD 

suits. One of the best of these was " The Evolation of the 
Submarine Boat, Mine and Torpedo, from the Sixteenth 
Century to the Present Time," by Commander Murray F. 
Sueter, of the Royal British Navy, published in 1907. 

When this book first appeared the present writer felt 
that the subject had been so fully covered that there was 
no need for him to publish his own information. However, 
since the beginning of the world-war the prominent part 
{dayed by the submarine has led to a demand for more 
knowledge about the workings of this weapon of mystery, 
and for information concerning its future possibilities. 

The aim of this work, therefore, is to present to the 
reader in a simple, interesting way the facts relating to the 
submarine; its mechanical principles; the history of its 
development ; its actual operation ; the difficulty of combat- 
ing it; and its industrial possibilities. These facts are pre- 
sented, together with descriptions of the experience of the 
author and other inventors, in order to clarify in the reader's 
mind the difficulties, the trials and tribulations of both the 
submarine operator and the inventor. Furthermore, the 
narrative is not restricted to a discussion of the submarine 
question from a mechanical standpomt. The submarine to- 
day is a factor in the political and industrial life of the 
world. The submarine problem transcends a mere matter of 
mechanical detail, and a book upon this topic must, of neces- 
sity, deal with it in its broadest aspects. 

Simon Lake 
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THE SUBMARINE IN WAR 

AND PEACE 

INTRODUCTION 

Jules Verne, in 1898, cabled to a New York publi- 
cation : *' While my book, ' Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea/ is entirely a work of the imagination, my conviction 
is that all I said in it will come to pass. A thousand-mile 
voyage in the Baltimore submarine boat (the Argonaut) 
is evidence of this. This conspicuous success of submarine 
navigation in the United States will push on under-water 
navigation all over the world. If such a successful test had 
come a few months earlier it might have played a great part 
in the war just closed (Spanish- American war). The next 
war may be largely a contest between submarine boats. 
Before the United States gains her full development she is 
likely to have mighty navies, not only on the bosom of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, but in the upper air and beneath the 
waters of the surface." 

The fantasy of Verne is the fact of to-day. 

Admiral Farragut, in 1864, entered Mobile Bay while 
sa\ing: ** Damn the toq>c<l<)Cs — four bolls; Captain Drayton, 
go ahead : Jouett, full speed ! " 

An admiral, in 1917. damns the torpedoes and orders full 
speed ahead, but not toward those points guarded by sub- 
marine torpedo boats. 

t 



THE SUBMARINE IN WAR AND PEACE 

While the British Admiralty once held that the sub- 
marine " is the weapon of the weaker power and not our 
concern/' to-day the British naval officers in the North Sea 
operations somewhat discredit the former official Admiralty 
stand that ''we know all about submarines; they are 
weapons of the weaker power; they are very poor fighting 
machines and can be of no possible use to the mistress of 
the seas." 

Even as late as 1904 the submarine was not considered 
by naval authorities as a weapon of much value. A British 
admiral expressed his views on the submarine at that time 
in these words : " In my opinion, the British Admiralty 
is doing the right thing in building submarines, as in habituat- 
ing our men and officers to them we shall more clearly realize 
their weaknesses when used against tis. Even the weapon 
they carry (the Whitehead torpedo) is, to all intents and 
purposes, of unknown value for sea fighting." 

However, from the very outbreak of the war now being 
carried on in Europe, the submarine has made its presence 
felt as a most effective weapon. German submarines have 
translated into actuality the prophecies of Verne, and have 
altered the views not only of the English but of the world 
as to the efficacy of the submarine as a naval weapon. 

On March 10, 191 5, a former chief constructor in the 
French Navy, M. Lauboeuf , stated : " An English fleet block- 
ades the German coast, but at such a distance that a German 
division was able to go out and bombard Scarborough. When 
the English tried a close blockade at the banning of the 
war, the German submarines made them pay dearly by tor- 
pedoing the Pathfinder, Cressy, Hogue, and Aboukir, Simi- 
larly the French fleet in the Adriatic was compelled to 
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INTRODUCTION 

blockade Austrian ports from a great distance, and the battle- 
ships Jules Ferry, Waldeck Rousseau, and Jean Bart had 
fortunate escapes from the Austrian fleet." 

As I write, the submarines of Germany are holding the 
navies of the Allied Powers in check. The British fleet 
dares not invade German waters or attempt a close blockade 
of German ports. In spite of the mighty English navy, 
ihe German U-boats — the invisible destroyers — are ventur- 
ing forth daily into the open Atlantic and are raising such 
havoc with merchant shipping that the world is terrified at 
the prospect. It is the German U-boat which to-day en- 
courages the Central Powers to battle almost single-handedly 
against the rest of the world's great nations. 

So it is in this surprising manner that the submarine 
torpedo boat has emerged from its swaddling clothes and has 
begun to speak for itself. Its progress and development 
have been retarded for many years by the lack of apprecia- 
tion of its possibilities on the part of those who have had 
the planning of naval programs. These have been, for the 
most part, men of ripe years and experience, and perhaps 
because of these years of experience they have become ultra- 
conservative and have been inclined to scoff and doubt the 
capabilities of any new device until it has been tried out 
by the fire of actual experience. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the problem of submarine navigation has been success- 
fully solved for the past fifteen years, it has been only within 
the past four years that any great naval authority has un- 
qualifiedly endorsed submarines as being of paramount 
importance in naval affairs. 

Admiral Sir Percy Scott, in a strong letter to the 
London Times shortly previous to the beginning of the 
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THE SUBMARINE IN WAR AND PEACE 

present war, stated : " The introduction of the vessels that 
swim under water has, in my opinion, entirely done away 
with the utility of the ships that swim on top of the water." 

He stated further: "If we go to war with a country 
that is within striking distance of submarines, I am of the 
opinion that the country will at once lock up their dread- 
noughts in some safe harbor and we shall do the same. 
I do not think the importance of submarines has been fully 
recognized, neither do I think that it has been realized 
how completely their advent has revolutionized naval 
warfare. In my opinion, as the motor has driven the 
horse from the road, so the submarine has driven the 
battleship from the sea." 

Sir Percy Scott, however, is an inventor, being the man 
who devised the " spot " method of gun firing, and has, 
therefore, the type of mind which is able to foresee and to 
grasp the value of new devices. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle, another man of great vision and 
imagination, was so impressed with the potentialities of the 
submarine that he wrote a story which prophesied, with such 
accuracy as to make his tale almost uncanny, the events which 
are actually taking place to-day around the coast of England 
in the prosecution of Germany's submarine blockade. 

In these pages, therefore, I may make claims for sub- 
marines which have not yet been publicly proved by actual 
performance, and such claims may impress many as being 
as visionary as the destructive capabilities of submarines 
appeared to be until Lieutenant Weddingen, of the German 
Navy, shocked the conservatives and put the submarine on 
the map as a naval weapon by sinking, single-handed, three 
cruisers within one hour of each other. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I shall be careful, however, not to make any claim for 
sobmarines which is not warranted by experiments actually 
made during my twenty-two years' continual study and 
experience in designing and building submarine boats and 
subnurine appliances in the United States and abroad. 

To men of imagination and of inventive faculties these 
claims will not appear preposterous. The achievements of 
the submarine, in the face of all the ridicule, scepticism, 
and opposition which surrounded its development, will, I 
hope, commend these advanced ideas of mine to the attention, 
if not the respect, of the more conservative. 



CHAPTER I 
WHAT THE MODERN SUBMARINE IS 

What is a modem submarine boat? A modem sub- 
marine vessel is a complex mechanism capable of being 
navigated on the surface of the water just as is any boat, 
but with the added faculty of disappearing at will beneath 
the surface, and of being operated beneath the surface in 
any desired direction at any desired depth. Some sub- 
marines are able to wheel along the bottom itself, and are 
also provided with diving compartments from which mem- 
bers of the crew, encased in diving suits, may readily leave 
and re-enter the vessel during its submergence. 

The principal use to which the submarine vessel has 
thus far been turned has been that of a naval weapon, for 
scouting and for firing explosive automobile torpedoes, either 
for defensive or offensive purposes. Its full capacity has 
by no means been realized up to the present time. 

All submarines, regardless of their design, have certain 
essential features which will be described in the order of 
their importance. 

The Hull.^This must be watertight and capable of 
withstanding a pressure corresponding to the depth at which 
the vessel is designed to operate. The hull in most sub- 
marines is circular in cross-section ; the circular form is best 
adapted for withstanding pressure. In some cases this 
circular hull is surrounded by another hull or is fitted with 
other appendages which will both increase the stability and 

seaworthiness of the submarine and add to its speed. 
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WHAT THE MODERN SUBMARINE IS 

Sopentnicture.— Most of the early military submarines 
built for the French, Spanish, United States, and English 
governments were circular in cross-section and of cigar- or 
spindle-shaped form in their longitudinal profile view. It 
is difficult, in vessels of this form, to secure sufficient stabil- 
ity to make them seaworthy. They are apt to roll like a 
barrel when light, due to a diminishing water plane, and 
when under way the water is forced up over their bows, 
making a large "bow wave" which absorbs power and 
causes such vessels to dive at times when least expected. 
In some instances this tendency to dive has caused loss of 
the vessel, and, in some cases, of the lives of the crew as well. 

They are also very wet for surface navigation, as the 
seas break over their inclined sides like breakers on a beach. 
These difficulties led to the invention of the buoyant super- 
structure, first used on the Argonaut. This is a watertight 
structure built of light-weight plating — in some cases it has 
been built of wood — with valves which admit free water 
to the interior of the superstructure before submerging. 

By the admission of the water, danger of collapse is 
prevented. By this expedient the pressure upon these light 
pbtes is equalized when the vessel is submerged. This 
combination of a circular pressure-resisting inner structure, 
sunnounted by a non-pressure-resisting outer structure of 
ship-shaped form, is now common to all modem submarines 
of all navies of the world. This superstructure adds to the 
seaworthiness and habitability of submarine vessels and in- 
creases their speed, both in the light and submerged con- 
ditions, as it admits of better stream lines. 

Slabtlity^^The sUbiltty of a vessel refers to its ability 
to keep upright and on a level keel. It is desirable to have 
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great stability in a submarine in order that it may not 
assume excessive angles when submerged. The measure 
of stability is expressed in inches of metacentric height. 
The metacentric height of a vessel when submerged is the 
distance between the centre of buoyancy— or submerged 
voltmie — of the vessel and the centre of all the weights of 
hull, machinery, stores, and equipment contained within the 
vessel. This distance between the centre of buoyancy and 
the centre of gravity must be determined very accurately 
in order to obtain conditions of ideal stability in a submarine. 

The metacentric height of a vessel is a term used in naval 
architecture to express the stability of the ship. In surface 
ships the term may be used to express either the longitudinal 
or transverse stability of the vessel, and varies according to 
the load line and trim or heel of the ship. On the other 
hand, in submarine boats when submerged the metacentric 
height is constant and expresses the distance between the 
centre of gravity and the centre of buoyancy of the vessel, 
and is the same either in the transverse or longitudinal plane 
of the vessel. In other words, the centre of buoyancy of the 
vessel when submerged must be directly over the centre of 
gravity of the vessel to cause her to submerge on a level keel. 

We then get the effect of a pendulum, the length of the 
pendulum arm being the distance between the two points, 
and the weight of the pendulum equalling the weight of the 
ship. Therefore, if a submarine has a submerged displace- 
ment of five hundred tons, with a metacentric height of 
twelve inches, her stability, or ability to remain upright, is 
equal to a pendulum of five hundred tons hung by an arm 
twelve inches long, and it would require the same force to 

incline the ship as it would to incline the pendulum. There- 
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fore it is evident that the greater the metacentric height the 
more stable the ship, and the less likely she is to make 
eccentric dives to the bottom or " broach " to the surface. 

Ballast Tanks. — All submarines are fitted with tanks 
which may be filled with water so that the vessel will sub- 
merge; these are called ballast tanks. When the vessel is 
navigating on the surface she has what is called '* reserve 
of buoyanc)'/' the same as any surface vessel. It is this 
reserve of buoyancy which causes the vessel to rise with 
the seas in rough weather. It means the volume of the 
watertight portion of the vessel above the water line. In 
surface cruising a vessel with great buoyancy will rise to 
the seas, while if the "reserve '* is small the \csscl is termed 
" leggy " and will not rise to the sea. In the latter case 
the seas will break over the vessel just as they break over a 
partially submerged rock in a storm. On such a vessel the 
men cannot go on deck in a storm ; in a sea-going submarine 
a large reserve of buoyancy is therefore essential. 

Now in a mo<Iern submarine, of five hundred tons sub- 
merged displacement, fcir instance, this reserve should be 
about one hundred and twcnty-t'ive tons, .acconiing to the 
best practice. This means that !)cfore the vessel could sink 
beneath the surface the ballast tanks must be filled with one 
hundred and twcntv-five tons of water. On the surface 
these tanks are filled with air. The water is permitted to 
enter by the opening of valves for that purjwse. These 
ballast tanks are located within the main hull and in the 
superstructure. 

Propelling Machinery. — When on ilie surface the sub- 
marine may be propelled by steam, mtenial-combustinn en- 
gines, or any other kind of motive power adapted to the 
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propulsion of surface ships. For propulsion when sub- 
merged many types of engine have been tried: compressed 
air engines ; steam engines drawing the steam from boilers 
in which water has been stored at high temperatures ; car- 
bonic acid gas engines, and the internal-combustion engines 
receiving their air supply from compressed-air tanks. Most 
modem submarines use internal-combustion engines for sur- 
face navigation and storage batteries delivering current to 
electric motors for submerged propulsion. The internal- 
combustion engine is best suited for surface work because 
it can be started or stopped instantly, which is a desirable 
feature in submarine work. It is not fitted for submerged 
operation because of its great noisiness, and also because 
its spent gases must be discharged from the boat, in which 
case these gases ascend to the surface in the form of bubbles 
and thus betray the presence and position of the submarine. 
The storage battery, on the contrary, permits the use 
of practically noiseless machinery and does not require 
any outboard discharge of gases, as the battery gives 
off no material quantity of gases when delivering its 
stored-up power. 

I was the first to use successfully an internal-combustion 
engine in a submarine boat, the Argonaut. This first engine 
was a heavy-duty engine of rugged construction, and gave 
but little trouble. This type of engine, with but slight 
modifications, was installed in six other boats built subsequent 
to the Argonaut. They also worked satisfactorily for sev- 
eral years, and so long as I had knowledge of them they 
always gave satisfactory and reliable service. 

The first gasolene (petrol) internal-combustion engines 
installed in the Holland boats were also of rugged con- 
ic 
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struction, and I have been informed by various ofiicers in 
our submarine service that they were reliable and gave but 
little trouble. It is known that, after twelve years* service, 
some of them are still doing good work. The boats in which 
these engines were installed were slow-speed boats, making 
only from eight to nine knots on the surface. 

A natural desire on the part of the governments of 
various nations was to secure increased speed. They sent 
out requirements to submarine boat builders calling for 
increased speeds within certain limits of cost. The sub- 
marine boat builders said : " Certainly we can give you in- 
creased speed if the engine builders can give us engines of 
the necessary power to go into the available space, and 
within a certain weight, to thus enable us to get the power 
plant within a certain size vessel possessing the fine lines 
necessary to give the required speed." The engine builders 
said they could do it. 

The first, as I remember, to break away from the slow- 
speed, hea\'}'-duty t\7>e was a celebrated Italian firm. Then 
two large and well-known German firms followed; then a 
cdebrated English firm, and certain American firms claimed 
that they could build reliable, compact, high-speed engines 
on very much less weight than we had been using. I remem- 
ber one American firm which offered engines as low in 
weight as twenty pounds per horsepower. Fortunately, we 
had sense enough to refuse to accept an engine so light as 
that, but we. as well as all other submarine boat builders both 
m this country and abroad, did accept contracts which re- 
quired engines very much less in weight than the old, slow, 
heavy-duty t)-pc first used, and there has been * wailing and 
gnashing of teeth *' both by the submarine boat builders and 
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by the engine-room forces in the world's submarine navies 
ever since. 

The first light-weight engines built by the Italian firm 
" smashed up " in short order. The German engines fol- 
lowed suit, and the losses to this firm, or to the shipbuilders, 
must have been enormous, as a large number of engines were 
built by them before a set was tested out in actual service. 
The test of an engine in the shop, on a heavy foundation, 
open to inspection on all sides, and with expert mechanics 
in constant touch with the* engine, does not mean that this 
same engine will prove satisfactory in the restricted space 
available in a submarine boat when run by other than expert 
engine-building mechanics. I was present at a shop test 
of one of the German engines referred to, and under shop 
conditions it appeared to work very well — so well, in fact, 
that I took an option for my firm to build from the same 
designs in America. When the engine was tried out, how- 
ever, in one of the German submarines it rapidly deterio- 
rated and pounded itself into junk in a few weeks. Cylinders 
and cylinder heads cracked, bed-plates were broken, and 
crank-shafts twisted or broken. It was evident that tiie 
design was too light all the way through. 

There are some destructive actions in connection with 
large, high-speed, light-weight internal-combustion engines 
which practically all designing engineers have failed to 
grasp. Otherwise, engineers of all nationalities would not 
have failed to the extent they have; and I do not believe 
that there is a submarine engine in service to-day which has 
fully met the expectations of its designers and builders. 

It is unfortunate for the engineering profession that 
government policy will not permit of a full disclosure of the 
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defects of engines and other equipment in government- 
owned vessels. Were a frank disclosure made, other in- 
ventors and engineers would, in all probability, take up the 
problems and they might the sooner be solved. 

All the earlier submarines were equipped with engines 
wbicb used gasolene (petrol) as a fuel, but the gas from this 
fuel, when mixed with a proper proportion of air, is highly 
explosive. A number of serious explosions occurred in 
submarines due to this gas escaping from leaky tanks, pip- 
ings, or valves. Some of them were accompanied by loss 
of life. The most disastrous was that on board the Italian 
fobmarine Foca, in which it is reported that twenty-three 
men were killed. Therefore, several years ago, all govern- 
ments demanded the installation of engines using a non- 
explosive fuel ; and builders then turned to the " Diesel " 
engine as offering a solution of the problem. 

As early as 1905 I had anticipated that such a demand 
would ultimately be made, so during that year I built, in 
Berlin, Germany, an experimental double-acting heavy-oil 
engine ; but unfortunately the engineer in charge of the work 
was taken ill and eventually died. This engine was later 
completed and showed great flexibility in its control and in 
reversing. It, however, has never been put on a manu- 
factoring basis. 

In the meantime, others took up the work of developing 
the heavy oil Diesel engine for submarines. The first of 
the Diesd type engines to be installed in a submarine were 
built by a well-known French firm of engine builders. As 
we were then in the market for hca\7-oil submarine engines, 
plans of these engines were submitted to me, l)ut I found it 
impossible to install them in any boat we then had under 
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construction, owing to their size and weight. I have been 
advised that engines of this design were installed in some 
of the French submarine boats. I have also been informed 
that the shock and vibrations produced by them were such 
as to cause the rivets in the boats to loosen, and this started 
the vessels to leaking so badly that it was found necessary 
to take them out. These engines differed only slightly from 
the vertical Diesel land engine. 

The engine is the most important element in the sub- 
marine. Without this it is impossible to make long surface 
runs, and in the event of its disablement it is impossible to 
charge the storage batteries to enable the submarine to 
function submerged, which is, of course, what she is built 
for doing. 

I think the demand for increased speed has come too 
rapidly. It is more important to have reliability than speed. 
The criticisms which have been made regarding United 
States submarines, if traced to their source, may be found 
to be justified so far as they apply to the engines, but the 
Navy Department cannot be held responsible, and neither can 
the designers of submarines. They have both searched the 
world's markets and secured the best that cotdd be pur- 
chased. All naval departments were undoubtedly right when 
they decided to abandon the gasolene (petrol) engine and 
substitute therefor the heavy-oil engine. Eventually a 
successful heavy-oil engine will be produced. 

The Diesel engine, weighing practically five hundred 
pounds or more per horsepower, has functioned satisfac- 
torily in land installations and has come into very general 
use, especially in Germany, but when the attempt was made 
to change this slow-speed engine of five htmdred pounds 
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per horsqwwer into high-speed engines of approximately 
fifty pounds per horsepower, all designers " fell down." It 
was but natural that naval authorities throughout the world 
should call for increased speed ; they cannot be criticised for 
that, as it is a desirable thing, but experience has shown that 
they called for it too early in the game. 

The expense of the development of a new type of motive 
power, such as the high-speed, heavy-oil-buming engine, for 
use in vessels whose prime purpose is to preserve the auton- 
omy of the country, should be borne by the government 
rather than by individuals or private corporations. Millions 
of dollars have been expended in the development work of 
engines, but, although vast improvements are now in prog- 
rets, the successful engine is not yet on the market. 

Dr. Diesel has stated that he worked seven years before 
he succeeded in getting his first engine to make one com- 
plete revolution. Governments and the people must there- 
fore content themselves to accept what they can get in a 
hea\7-oil engine, imperfect though it may be. until such time 
as a satisfactory engine is evolved, built, and tested out 
under service conditions. 

Storage Batteries. — It is impossible in a book of this 
character to go into much detail regarding the development 
of the storage battery. There have been two types in 
general use. They are both Ica<i batteries, one known as 
the riante t>'pe. in which metallic lead is used to form both 
the positive and negative plates. The other type employs 
what is commonly known .is pasted plates, in which various 
com p o s itions of materials are worked up into a paste and 
forced into metallic grids to form the positive and negative 
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plates. The pasted type has greater capacity per pound 
of material used, but much shorter life. 

In both of these batteries sulphuric acid solutions are 
used as the excitant between the elements. In charging, 
hydrogen gas is given off in the form of bubbles, the skin 
of the bubbles being composed of sulphuric acid solution. 
These bubbles, when taken in one's lungs, are very irritat- 
ing, and if they collect in any quantity, or break up and 
allow the hydrogen gas to mix with the air, there is always 
danger of creating an explosive mixture within the hull of 
the vessel or in the battery tanks, which a spark would set 
off at any time. 

The best method of installing batteries on a submarine 
boat is to have them isolated from the living quarters of the 
vessel in separate watertight compartments. The elements 
of the battery should be contained in non-metallic containers 
and sealed to prevent spilling of the electrolyte under exces- 
sive rolling or pitching of the vessel. Means should be 
provided to discharge the hydrogen gases from the boat as 
rapidly as formed. Special care should be taken to prevent 
leakages between the adjacent cells. Circulation of air to 
keep the cells dry is the best means of preventing this. 

Mr. Edison has been working for a number of years on 
a storage battery suitable for submarine work, and it has 
recently been stated that he has finally solved the problem 
of producing a battery that will stand up longer than the 
lead type of battery, and that it has the further advantage 
in that it will not give off chlorine gas in case salt water 
should get into the cells. It should, however, be contained 
in a separate compartment, which should be ventilated dur- 
ing the charging period, as I understand the Edison battery 
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fhres oflf hydrogen gas the same as the lead batteries. 
Chlorine gas, as given off from the lead battery when salt 
water has got into it, has undoubtedly caused the loss of 
some lives. Mr. Edison claims diat his battery, when 
immersed, will not give off poisonous gases of any kind. 

Depth ControL— Practically all modem submarines use 
hydroplanes with a horizontal rudder for the control of 
depth when under way. Hydroplanes might be said to corre- 
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tpood to the side fins of a fish. They are substantially fbt 
vines that extend from either side of the vessel. They are 
set 00 shafts that may be partially rotated by mechanism in 
control of a man within the vessel. They readily control 
the depth of the vessel with a certain amount of either posi- 
tive Of negative buoyancy. For instance, submarines are 
usually submerged with a small amount of positive buoyancy. 
If a vessel has positive buoyancy she will float We have 
t 17 
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seen that in a surface condition the five-hundred-ton sub- 
marine has about one hundred and twenty-five tons of 
positive buoyancy. . 

Now to prepare the vessel for a submeiffed run, we admit, 
say, one hundred and twenty- four tbcis of water ; the posi- 
tive buoyancy is then reduced to one ton. Now if At for- 
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ward edges of the hydroplanes are inclined downward (see 
diagram), and the vessel is given headway, the pressure of 
the water on top of the inclined hydroplanes, combined with 
the tendency for a vacuum to form under the planes, will 
overcome the one ton of positive buoyancy and will 
pull the vessel bodily under the water. When the desired 
depth is reached the operator sets the inclination of the 
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hjdroplaiies so as to just balance the upward pull of the one 
too of positive buoyancy, and the vessel proceeds at the 
desired depth. On modem boats the control of depth is 
most remarkable ; it is very common for submarines to make 
continuous runs of several hours* duration without varying 
their depth more than a couple of feet. When the headway 
or motive force of the submarine is stopped, if she has 
reserved some positive buoyancy she will come to the 
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surface. If she has negative buoyancy she will sink, but 
while under way with as much as a ton of positive or 
negative buoyancy the hydroplanes will absolutely control 
the depth of the vessel. 

Action ol the Hydroplanes. — The diagrams arc in- 
tended to demonstrate how it is that the Lake and other 
b]rdroplane boats can be so easily held at a predetermined 
depth and controlled vertically on an even keel. 
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The hydroplanes are symmetrically disposed on two 
sides of the vessel. They should be equal distance forward 
and aft of amidships. This symmetrical disposition, with 
equal forces acting on'efcn hydroplane, compels the boat 
either to rise or sink on ah even keel, depending upon which 
face of the hydroplanes is presented to the passing water 
during the boat's progress. 

In the upper diagram the entering edges of the hydro- 
planes are inclined downward, and the force of the passing 
stream lines strikes upon the upper face of the blades. This 
exerts a downward force which causes the boat to sink, as 
indicated by the arrows marked "A, A.*' The opposite of 
this takes place when the forward ends of the hydroplanes 
are lifted. This brings the force of the stream lines against 
the under side of the hydroplanes, and the resultant is a 
lifting impulse in the direction of the line of least resistance, 
which is here indicated by the arrows marked *' B, B." It 
is the lifting force so applied that makes it possible to raise 
hydroplane boats from the bottom even when having con- 
siderable negative buoyancy. 

Holding Depth When Not Under Way.— If it is 
desired to bring the boat to rest while submerged, but when 
no motive force is being used, other methods must be used 
than that just described. One method is to have an anchor 
or anchors to hold the vessel at the desired depth. If it is 
desired to lie at rest off the entrance of the enemy's harbor 
to wait for her ships to come out, the submarine proceeds 
to her station submerged with a small amount of buoyancy, — 
which is the usual method of navigating submerged. When 
she arrives at the desired station the speed is reduced and 
an additional amount of water is gradually admitted to give 
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her a small amount of negative buoyancy. At the same time 
her anchoring weights are paid out until they touch bottom. 
As soon as they do so water is forced out of the ballast tanks 
by compressed air until positive buoyancy is restored and 
the vessel stops sinking and remains at rest anchored be- 
tween the surface and the bottom, like an andiored buoyant 
mine. By winding in on the anchor cables a submarine 
may then be hauled down nearer the bottom, and by paying 
oat the cables she may rise nearer the surface. On picket 
doty off harbor entrances she remains sufficiently near the 
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surface to project her telescoping periscope occasionally 
above the crest of the waves to keep watch and see that an 
enemy ship docs not enter or clear. In this condition there is 
DO necessity to have any machiner>' running on board the 
submarine, therefore she can remain for weeks at a time on 
station without exhausting her fuel supply. It is only neces- 
sary for her to renew the air supply now and then, which 
can be done at night. Another method for holding a vessel 
at rest is by taking in and forcing out alternately small 
quantities of water so as to keep her in equilibrium between 
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positive and negative buoyancy. Another method b to use 
vertical propellers operating in wells extended from the 
sides, and by running these it is possible to exert an upward 
or downward pressure and so hold her at a depth. Neither 
of these methods is as satisfactory, however, as the anchor 
weights, because the vessel will not hold a definite position 
on station, but will drift off with the current. They also 
make a drain on the storage battery and require constant 
attention on the part of the members of the crew. By the 
anchor weights scheme the vessel may stay on station as 
long as the food and fuel supply holds out. 

The above facts set forth simply the outstanding mechani- 
cal principles upon which the operation of the submarine is 
based. The submarine of to-day, however, has many 
auxiliaries, to describe which in detail would require several 
volumes of technical description. 

I will briefly enumerate a few of the more important 
of these devices and describe their function as applied to the 
war submarine. 

The Periscope. — ^The periscope is the eye of the sub- 
marine. In its simpler form it consists of a stiff metallic 
tube, from fifteen to twenty feet in length and about four 
inches in diameter. Referring to Figure i, on page 23, it 
is made up of an object glass, A, which " views *' or takes 
an impression of all objects within its range or field of 
vision, and transmits an image of such object through the 
right-angle prism, B, which turns the image so that it appears 
some distance down the tube, say, for purposes of descrip- 
tion, at C. If a piece of ground glass were held at the focus 
of the objective lens at C, the image could be seen. The lens 

D, located farther down the tube, in turn now ** views " the 
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image and transmits it still farther down the tube, where 
it is turned through the right-angle prism, E, and where 
the image is again turned into an erect position. A piece 
of ground glass located at F would show the image in the 
same manner as an image is shown on the ground glass of a 
camera. The magnifying eyepiece G magnifies the image 
so that distant objects appear of natural size. 

Other figures show a periscope as made by the Officina 
Galileo in Florence, Italy. This firm makes periscopes with 
binocular eyepieces. The success of any periscope depends 
up<Hi the character of the material used in the lenses and 
prisms and the accuracy of the workmanship. This firm, 
which is probably the oldest optical manufacturing house 
in the world, said to have been founded by Galileo himself, 
turns out instruments of the most beautiful workmanship. 
The ffange of the instrument is bolted to the top of the con- 
ning tower, or deck, and a gate valve is arranged between 
the deck and the eyepiece so that in case the tube should 
be carried away the gate valve can be closed and thus prevent 
water from entering the vessel. A hand wheel arranged 
below the binocular eyepiece permits of easy rotation of the 
instrument. Provision is made for introducing dry air ; this 
prevents condensation forming on the lenses or prisms 
within the tube. 

Owing to the fact that there is a certain loss of light in 
transmitting the image through the various prisms and 
lenses, it is customary to magnify the image so that it appears 
to be about one-quarter larger than when viewed by the 
natural eye. This has been found by experience to give, 
when viewed through the periscope alone from a submerged 
vessel, the impression of correct distance. 
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Previous to 1900 there was no instrument which would 
give through a long tube normal vision and a correct idea 
as to distance. At this time I took up with various opticians 
the question of producing such an instrument. They all 
contended that it was impossible to produce an instrument 
that would give through a long tube a field of vision equal 
to the natural eye or that would convey a correct idea as to 
the distance of an object when viewed through a long tube. 
The camera lucida which Mr. Holland and others had used 
in the earlier submarines simply threw a picture of the 
object on a bit of white (Kiper, usually located on a table. 
This did not give to the observer any more idea of the 
correct distance of an object than a photograph would. 
Believing, however, that a solution could be found, I 
then purchased a variety of lenses and started making 
experiments. 

Without any special knowledge of optical science, one 
day quite by accident I secured the desired result and 
found that it was possible to secure practically normal vision 
through a tube of considerable length. About the same 
time. Sir Howard Grubb, of Kngland, brought out an instru- 
ment in which he accomplishetl the same result. I then con- 
tinued in my experimental work and brought out an 
instrument which was designed to give a simultaneous view 
of the entire horizon. 

This instrument was called an " omniscope." It was 
first called a ** skalomniscopc/' which was a word coined 
with the idea of de^'ribing the function of the instrument 
and which, translate^!, means " to view and measure every- 
thinf .** A scale was usc«l in connection with this instrument 
which would convert it into a range finder by measuring 
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the image of an object of known dimensions, such as the 
length of a ship or the height of its smokestack, and give 
simultaneous reading as to its distance. 

For a time it was necessary for us to manufacture our 
own sighting instruments, but later, when the optical houses 
understood the principle of the periscope, they took up the 
matter of manufacture and have so greatly improved them 
that it is now possible to secure instruments of great accuracy 
and fine definition. 

The periscope, however, is faulty, in that it is only 
an instrument for day use. As soon as dusk comes on the 
periscope becomes useless. The passing of the image down 
the tube and through the various lenses and prisms reduces 
the brilliancy of the image to such an extent that, even 
though it is finally magnified to above normal, the image is 
so thin at night that it cannot be seen. This forces the 
submarine to become vulnerable in making an attack at 
night, as it is necessary for the conning tower to be brought 
a sufficient distance above die surface of the water to permit 
the commanding officer to secure natural vision. 

With the powerful searchlights and rapid-fire guns, the 
submarine would have little opportunity to approach a sur- 
face war vessel at night without great danger of being 
discovered and destroyed. 

Invisible Conning Tovi^er. — For night observation it 

has been proposed to use transparent conning towers built 

of clear glass, in which the commander takes his station and 

just sticks his head above the crest of the waves in order to 

direct his vessel against the enemy. This has not as yet 

come into general use because of the difficulty of securing 

sufficiently clear glass in the desired form. Experiments 
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have been made, however, which show that quite a large 
transparent omning tower cannot be seen on a submarine 
at rest even when within a couple of hundred yards; the 
application of these conning towers will greatly increase the 
submarine's efikiency for night work. 

Submarine Sound Receivers. — All modem submarines 
are fitted with devices which enable the commanders of 
submarines to communicate with each other when running 
under water even when considerable distances apart. One 
of these outfits consists of a signal bell and a powerful 
receiver with which sounds may be transmitted and heard. 
Gmversations may be carried on by the Morse and other 
codes for distances of ten or twelve miles. 

A later device, called the Fcsscnden oscillator, will trans- 
mit or receive sounds a distance of twenty miles. The prin- 
ciple of its operation is that of setting up wave vibrations 
by very large transmitters ; these vibrations are carried by the 
water and taken up by receivers on other submarines. It 
has been found that the human voice will set up vibrations 
in the Fessenden transmitter so clearlv that wireless con- 
versation may be carried on under water for several hundred 
yards. I discovered in my earlier experiments that when a 
submarine was lying submerged, with all machinery shut 
down, the noise of the machinery in an approaching ship 
could be detected quite a distance off without the use of 
any special kind of receivers. In this way the commander 
of a submarine can always note the approach of an enemy 
simply by shutting down his own machinery. The warning 
thus given him comes long before he could sight the enemy 
ship were he on the surface. After a little experience one 
can tell the type of ship approaching from the sound, as 
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every type of ship has sounds peculiar to her class. The 
smash of paddle wheels, the deep, slow pound of the heavy 
merchant ships or battleships, the clack and the whir of the 
higher speed machinery on destroyers or torpedo boats, are 
all easily recognizable when one becomes familiar with 
them. At the present time all the larger submarines are 
fitted with wireless outfits on their decks which they may 
use when on the surface to communicate with other sub- 
marines or with their base. 

Torpedo Tubes. — ^These are used to start the automobile 
torpedo on its course toward the enemy. In simple form 
they are tubes about eighteen inches in diameter and seven- 
teen feet long, placed in line with the axis of the vessel. 
They are fitted with doors both internal and external to the 
submarine. The inboard door of the tube opens into the 
interior of the vessel and permits the loading of the torpedo. 
When the torpedo is to be discharged the inboard door is 
closed and securely fastened. The outer door is then opened, 
and through the operation of quick-opening valves com- 
pressed air is admitted back of the torpedo and the tor- 
pedo is driven out of the tube in the same manner that the 
bullet is driven out of an air rifle or the cork out of a 
pop-gun. Some of the larger modem submarines carry sev- 
eral torpedo tubes firing in line with the axis of the vessel 
both forward and aft. Some carry torpedo tubes on 
their decks which may be made to train to fire broadside 
on either side of the vessel. 

Automobile Torpedoes. — ^These are the projectiles 
which are used to destroy the enemy's ship. They are called 
automobile torpedoes because they will, on being ejected from 
the torpedo tubes, continue running in the direction in which 
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they are aimed, from power and mechanism contained within 
themselves. They are wonderful pieces of mechanism and 
cost several thousand dollars each. They are virtually minia- 
ture submarine boats. The essential features of the auto- 
mobile torpedo are the airflask, the warhead, the depth 
control, and steering and propelling machinery. The air- 
flask forms the central section, which is a steel tank 
containing compressed air stored at high pressure; about 
twenty-five hundred pounds per square inch is the present 
practice. When the torpedo is expelled from the torpedo 
tube this air is automatically turned on to run the engines. 
It passes through reducing valves and heaters to drive 
either a multiple cylinder or a turbine engine, and revolves 
two projxrllers. running one clockwise and the other counter- 
clockwise, set in tandem at the stem of the torpedo. The 
prcipellers. running in opposite directions, thus enable the 
torpedo to be more easily steered by the delicate automatic 
steering machiner)-. A diaphragm operated by the pressure 
of the water operates control mechanism which regulates the 
depth. An instrument called tlie ** Obr>- gear " steers it in 
the horizontal plane. The essential feature of the ** Obry 
gear " is a gyroscofxr which is started when the tor|)edo is 
ejected from the tube. It is instantly speede<l up either by 
a {powerful spring or an air turbine to about fifteen thousand 
revolutions per minute. The jM'culiarity of the gyroscope is 
that it has a tendency to hold the direction in which it is 
started. Hence, if the torpedo starts swerving cither to the 
right or left from the direction in which it is aimed, the 
g>TOtcope causes certain v.ilve$ to function which will auto- 
nutically set the *ternng rudder to bring the tori>edo back 
mto its original course. The "(jyro" will continue this 
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control until the torpedo has completed its course, whidi 
in some of the latest types is said to be about five miles. 

The warhead is the forward portion of the torpedo and 
contains usually wet gun-cotton, which is a safe high ex- 
plosive and can be exploded only by a detonating charge 
of the more sensitive explosives. This detonating charge is 
placed in a tube screwed into the forward end of the torpedo. 
Extending out from the forward end of the tube is a small 
propeller, the purpose of which is to set the firing mechan- 
ism after the torpedo has run a certain distance from the 
vessel from which it has been fired. This is a safety device 
to prevent die torpedo from being exploded near its own 
ship. The torpedo running through the water otuses the 
propeller to revolve, which turns a shaft After the shaft 
makes a certain number of revolutions it sets a firing pin, 
and then if it hits an object it will explode. Many modem 
torpedoes are loaded with trinitrotoluol. This is a nracli 
more powerful explosive. According to experts, the explo- 
sion of two hundred and fifty pounds of T-N-T, as it is 
called, will destroy any battleship ever built. 

Divers' Compartment. — Some submarines are fitted with 
a divers' compartment, from which compartment mines may 
be planted, either when on the surface or when submerged. 
This compartment is fitted with a door which opens out- 
wardly in the bottom of the boat. It is shut off from the 
living and machinery rooms of the vessel by an air lock 
and heavy pressure-resisting doors. The divers' door may 
be opened when the vessel is submerged and navigating on 
the bottom, and fio water will come into the vessel when the 
door is opened. This is accomplished in the following man- 
ner: The members of the crew who wish to go outside the 
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vessel first fp> into the diving compartment. They close the 
door which shots them ofT from other parts of the vessel. 
They then turn compressed air {p^dualty into the compart- 
ment antil the air pressure in the compartment equals the 
water pressure outside. If the depth is one hundred feet 




the air pressure in the compartment would need to be 43.4 
pounds per square inch ; if the depth is two hundred feet, 
twice that, or 86.8 pounds per square inch, etc. When the 
air pmvare in the compartment equals the water pressure 
outside, at any depth, the door in the bottom may be opened 
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and the water will not rise up into the compartment, be- 
cause the air pressure keeps it out. Tests have been made 
which show that it is safe for divers to go out from 
compartments of this kind in depths up to two hundred 
and seventy-five feet. 

Dangers. — ^Years of painstaking development work have 
eliminated most of the dangers connected with the operation 
of submarines in times of peace. The experienced designers 
have learned the importance of having great submerged sta- 
bility, so that no modem craft is likely to make an unex- 
pected headfirst dive into the mud, hard sand, or rocks on 
the bottom. This was a common occurrence not many years 
ago. Another danger to be avoided is that of asphyxiation 
by the escape of noxious gases from the engines. The 
blowing up of the vessel by the ignition of hydrogen fumes 
from the battery is another risk to be guarded against. In 
the latest vessels the noxious gases from the engine are not 
permitted to escape into the engine-room ; gasolene is rapidly 
giving place to heavy-oil engines which do not use an 
explosive fuel, and the hydrogen gas given off during the 
charging of batteries is pumped overboard as rapidly as it 
is generated. Consequently modem submarines, when navi- 
gating on the surface, are as safe as any surface ship. In 
fact, they are safer, from the fact that they are so much 
more strongly built and that they are divided into compart- 
ments. Any one of these compartments could be filled by 
water in an accident and the remaining compartments would 
keep the ship afloat. In submerged peace-time navigation 
the dangers are those of collisions with surface vessels, 
uncharted rocks, or sunken ships. The danger of collisions 
with surface ships may be avoided by keeping below the 
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depth of keel of the deepest draft surface ship, when long 
under-water runs are being made, and always stopping 
machinery to listen for the sound of surface ships before 
rising to the surface. If running near the surface where 
periscopic vision is possible, constant vigilance must be 
maintained, as there are no rules of the road or right of 
\%ay which may be claimed by the submarine commander, 
owing to the fact that the lookout on the surface craft, in 
all prol>ability. cannot sec his little periscope in time to 
avoid collision. 

How the Submarine Works. — Reference to the dia- 
grammatic view of a modem submarine will probably make 
clear the following explanation of the operation of a sub- 
marine. We will assume that our submarine leaves 
her own harbor wMth fuel, stores, and torpedoes on board, 
wireless and signal masts erected. She is bound to a 
station farther down the coast, but receives word by 
wifeless that an enemy fleet has been seen approach- 
ing the coast in such a direction as to indicate an attack 
on New York. She receives instructions to return 
and take up a station fifteen miles off Sandy Hook, the 
entrance to New York Harbor, and also that she is to 
cooperate with the smaller harbor-defense submarines that 
arc permanently located in New York. She therefore puts 
back to the station designated. All deck fittings an<l lines 
are stowed except the ventilators and the deck wireless out- 
fit ; the latter is left standing so as to keep in touch with the 
scout ships and destroyers which are reporting the approadi 
of the enemy. Shortly after arriving at her station, the 
commander notes smoke on the horizon and orders are given 
to " prepare to submerge.'' Each member of the crew then 
3 13 
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proceeds to his particular task; the wireless masts and 
ventilators are quickly housed, and all hatches are dosed 
and secured. The quartermaster and submerged-control 
man who controls the steering and hydroplane operating 
gear take their stations in the control department. The 
engines are uncoupled by means of the rapid operating 
clutch, the electric motor is coupled, the hydroplanes are 
unfolded, the valves are opened, and the word is passed to 
the commander, " All ready for submergence I " All this 
is done in a modem vessel in less than two minutes. 

The command is then given : *' Fill main ballast I ** Quick- 
opening valves are opened and the water rushes into the 
ballast tanks and superstructure at the rate of fifty or sixty 
tons per minute. The order is then given : " Trim for sub- 
mergence ! " Sufficient water is then admitted into the final 
adjustment and trim tank to give the desired buoyancy and 
trim, and the vessel is now ready to submerge on signal from 
the commander, who now takes his station at the periscope. 
The gunners have also taken their stations at the torpedo 
tubes to prepare to load the tubes as soon as the torpedoes 
already in the tubes are discharged. The whole time con- 
sumed from the time word to " prepare to submerge " until 
the vessel is running under water has probably not been over 
two or three minutes. In the meantime the enemy has been 
rapidly approaching and her superstructure is already above 
the horizon. The commander of the submarine notes that 
if the enemy holds its course it will be advantageous to 
change his position to intercept the oncoming fleet. He 
therefore gives word to submerge to the desired depth and 
gives the quartermaster the course, and the vessel proceeds, 
entirely submerged, to get nearer the enemy's line of ap- 
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proach. The commander then brings hit submarine to rest 
before extending his periscope above the surface. As soon as 
the enemy is found to be coming within range he manoeuvres 
his ship so that his torpedoes will bear the proper distance in 
advance of the ship he selects to destroy. To make a hit 
it is necessary to fire in advance of the oncoming ship to 
allow for the time the torpedo takes to reach the point 
where the enemy will be. Range finders, torpedo directors, 
and rapid calculators enable the commander to calculate this 
to a nicety. If the distance is only a thousand or fifteen 
hundred yards, a hit is pretty certain to be made, but the 
greater the distance the less the chance of success and the 
greater the opportunity for error. 



CHAPTER II 

COMEDY AND TRAGEDY IN SUBMARINE 

DEVELOPMENT 

One of the first queries which laymen usually direct 
at the submarine navigator is, " Are you not afraid that the 
boat will never come up? " and other variants on the same 
theme. Most people are surprised and many are very scepti- 
cal when they are informed that there is no sensation at all 
connected with the act of going under water in a boat except 
that due to one*s own imagination. The fact is that if one 
were going down inside the vessel in some of the modem 
submarines he could not readily tell whether the vessel was 
running on the surface or navigating in a submerged 
condition. 

I remember the time when it was first decided to give 
a public exhibition of the Argonaut in 1897. Various 
newspapers were permitted to send their representatives to 
make a submerged trip in the vessel. Quite a large number 
of newspaper men were present, and among the reporters 
was one young lady representing a New York newspaper. 
This being the first time that the newspaper fraternity had 
been given the opportunity to make a submarine trip, specu- 
lation ran rife as to the outcome of the venture. So great 
a number of reporters came that all could not be permitted 
to board the vessel. Lots were therefore cast as to who 
should go. The lady claimed the privilege of her sex, and 
all agreed that she should be one of the party. When the 
lots were drawn, one of those who had drawn a lucky num- 
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ber suddenly recalled that he was afflicted with a very dis- 
eased heart, and he did not feel it wise to go. Another 
discovered that his life insurance had just expired, and he 
gave up his opportunity to a friend. Finally the party was 
made up and the boat started away from the dock. They 
were all invited down into the cabin, where a general con- 
versation ensued as to the possibilities of submarine naviga- 
tion proving a success, upon the sensation of going under 
water, and other related subjects ; I had given the signal to 
submerge, in the meantime, several minutes before they had 
finished visiting with each other. Soon one of them asked 
me when I expected to submerge. They were all greatly 
surprised when I informed them that we had already been 
under water for several minutes, and they would hardly 
believe it until I took them into the conning tower, where 
they could see the dark green of the water through the glass 
of the eye-ports. Two of the party promptly discovered 
that they had each a bottle of champagne concealed about 
their person5. It was their opinion that it was time to drink 
to the health of the lady and to the success of the Argonaut. 
After we had rummaged around and finally found an old 
rusty tin cup. this was done. 

All first experiences, however, have not been so pleasant 
as that of the Argonaut's trial. The submarine Hunlcy (page 
150) suffocated and drowned four different crews during her 
brief career. Twice she was found standing on end with 
her bow stuck in the mud in the bottom of the river, with a 
crrw of nine men dead in her fore part, where they had 
been thrown when she dived to the bottom. In these two 
instances the men were suffocated, due to lack of air, as 
no water was found in the boat when she was raised. The 
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gradual exhaustion of the air and final unconsdousaess which 
overtook these brave volunteers can only be left to the 
imagination. 

When experimenting with the Argonaut, I received a visit 
from the late Col. Charles H. Hasker, of Richmond, Va. 
He had voltmteered as one of the party to try the HunUy 
after she had suffocated her second crew. On the trial, for 
which Mr. Hasker volunteered, she started away from the 
dock in tow of the gunboat Ettawan by a line thrown over 
the hatch combing. She had been trimmed down so that 
she had very little freeboard, and as she gained headway 
she started to " shear," due to her peculiar flatiron-shaped 
bow. Lieutenant Payne, who was in command, attempted 
to throw the towline off the hatch combing, but got caught 
in the bight of the line. On his struggle to free himself he 
knocked a prop from under the tiller of the horizontal diving 
rudder, which had been set to hold the bow up. As soon 
as the prop was knocked out the tiller dropped down and 
inclined the horizontal rudder to dive, and the vessel dove 
with her hatches open. Lieutenant Payne freed himself, 
and Colonel Hasker managed to get partly out of one of the 
hatches before the vessel sank, but the inrushing force of the 
water closed the hatch door, which caught him by the calf 
of his leg, and he was carried with the vessel to the bottom 
in forty-two feet of water. However, he maintained his 
presence of mind, and when the vessel became full it bal- 
anced the pressure so that he could release himself from 
the hatch cover. He was a good swimmer and escaped to 
the surface. Two men escaped from the other hatch. The 
other five members of the crew were drowned in the vessel. 
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Notwithstanding that this was the third time she had 
sank and killed a number of men, she was again raised 
and a crew of nine other brave men was found to man her. 
Under command of Lieutenant Dixon, on the night of 
February 17, 1864, she was brought alongside of the United 
States battleship Ilousatonic and sank her, but Lieutenant 
Dixon and his crew went down with the Hunlcy at the 
same time. Thus, in the various attempts to operate this 
vessel in a submerged condition, a total of thirty-two 
lives were lost. 

The New Orleans submarine boat was also built by 
the Confederates during the Civil War. A friend who 
took the photograph of this vessel told me the following 
itory as related to him by a Southern gentleman who was 
familiar with the history of the boat. It appears that this 
submarine was the conception of a wealthy planter who 
owned a number of slaves, lit thought that it would add 
considerable interest to the occasion of her launching if, 
when the vessel left the ways, she should disappear beneath 
the waves and make a short run beneath the surface before 
coming tip. So he took two of his most intelligent slaves and 
instructed them how to hold the tiller when the vessel slid 
down the ways, and in which way to turn the propeller for a 
time after she began to lose her launched speed. He told 
them when they got ready to come up they should push the 
tiller down and the vessel would come to the surface to be 
towed ashore. 

A great crowd assembled to see this novel launching. 
•• Wlien things were all ready," said the old Southern gentle- 
man, "sore enough, them two niggers got into the boat 
and shut down the hatches ; and do you know, suh, that at 
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that time them niggers was worth a thousand dollars apiece/' 
WeII» it seems that the boat slid down the ways and dis- 
appeared under the water just as had been planned. The 
crowd waited expectantly, but the vessel did not reappear. 
Eventually they got into boats and put out hooks and grap- 
pling lines, but she could not be found. The designer of 
the craft stated as his opinion that " he might have known 
better than to trust them pesky niggers anyway/' and he 
was willing to bet that they had taken the opporttmity to steal 
the vessel and run away. He asserted that very likely they 
would take the boat up North and give it to the Yankees, and 
that they could expect to hear of the " Yanks " using it to 
blow up some of their own (Confederate) ships. 

Her disappearance remained a mystery for a great many 
years — ^until long after the war closed, in fact, and the inci- 
dent had been forgotten. Years afterward, during some 
dredging operations to deepen the harbor, the dredge buckets 
one day got hold of something they could not lift. A diver 
was sent down to investigate, and he reported that there 
was some metal object buried in the mud which looked like a 
steam boiler. They set to work to raise this, and putting 
chains around it they lifted it on to the wharf. The old 
gentleman, in closing the narrative, remarked, "And do 
you know, suh, when they opened the hatch them two 
blamed niggers was still in thar, but they wam't wuth 
a damned cent/' 

One amusing experience that I had occurred in tfie 
Chesapeake Bay in 1898, a few miles below the Potomac 
River. We were bound from Baltimore to Hampton Roads, 
and a part of the journey was made on the bottom of the 
bay. We found this exceedingly interesting, as we could 
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sit in the divers' compartment and view, through the open 
divers' door, the various kinds of bottom we were passing 
over, rake up oysters and clams, catch crab^ with a crab 
net, an<l amuse ourselves in trying to spear fish. 

The Argonaut at this time had a double pipe mast fifty 
feet in height, through one of which we got air to run our 
engines. The other was to provide for the exhaust. We 
carried a red flag on top of this mast as a warning to surface 
vessels to keep clear. One afternoon we had been sub- 
merged about four hours, running on the bottom in depths 
varying from twenty-five to forty-five feet; night coming 
on, we decided to come up and seek a harbor. When we 
came to the surface we noticed a " bugeye " (a small 
schooner) *' hove to " about fifty yards to the leeward. 
I blew the centre tank, which brought our conning tower 
up out of the water, opened the hatch, and hailed the skipper 
of the bugeye to ask our location and the nearest harbor. 
He did not wait to answer, but as soon as I yelled he squared 
away " wing and wing " for the shore. As there was a 
stiff breeze blowing, it did not take him long to make it, 
and he ran his vessel right up on the sandy beach, where 
we saw him and another man — who comi)Osed the crew — 
clamber out over the bow and start to run inland as fast 
as they could go, leaving their boat without so much as 
lowering their sails. We finally locate<l ourselves as just 
north of the mouth of the Rappahannock River, and saw that 
there was a goo<l harl>or very near, so we i)ut in there for the 
night After supper, as we were in need of fresh provisions, 
we went ashore and le.irnccl that there was a store a couple 
of miles down the {)eninsula. We walked down there and 
found the store full of natives who were obviously curious 
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as to our identity and business. Finally the storekeeper 
gathered up his courage and asked us who we were. When 
he learned that we were down op an experimental cruise in 
the submarine boat Argonaut, he burst into laughter and 
told us that we had solved a mystery which had stirred up 
the entire community. He then explained that just about 
dark one of his neighbors, who never had been known to 
drink and whose reputation for veracity was excellent, had 
rushed into the store, followed by his mate. Both were 
pale from fright, and sank on the porch completely ex- 
hausted. They then related a weird tale of seeing a red 
flag moving down the bay against the current on a buoy. 
When they went alongside of it they heard a " puff-puff " 
like a locomotive — ^that was the exhaust from our engine 
coming up out of the pipe — ^and, furthermore, they stated 
that they had smelt sulphur distinctly. Just then, they 
claimed, the buoy commenced to rise up and a smokestack — 
our conning tower— came up out of the water and "out 
stepped the devil " — ^myself, who at that time had on a 
rather brilliant red cap. Then they had " moseyed " for 
shore as fast as they could go. The storekeeper said that 
they had put the honorable captain to bed, and implied that 
he would be " right smart mad " when he learned how he 
had deceived himself. We went back to our boat and got 
an early start in the morning, as we did not know but that 
the " guying " of his neighbors might " rile " the captain 
considerably — and these Virginians are usually pretty good 
rifle shots. 

One of the greatest dangers in submarine navigation is 
that of being run down by surface vessels when the sub- 
marine comes to the surface after a deep submergence. I 
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mean by a deep submergence when the vessel goes down so 
far that the water covers the top of her periscope and the 
commander gets out of touch with surface vessels. All 
submarine commanders have probably had narrow escapes 
from this danger; it is one of the chances that go with 
the business. I myself have had several very close calls. 
The first was with the Protector manoeuvring in rough 
weather in Long Island Sound off Bridgeport in 1903. The 
weather was exceedingly rough, the wind blowing a half- 
gale and blowing the spume from the white-caps into spray. 
Some of our directors were in a large towboat at anchor 
and we were manoeuvring in their vicinity, running back 
and forth, submerging, etc., so that they might observe how 
steadily she could run in a rough sea. Finally, upon sub- 
merging, we observed a sloop in distress; part of her rig- 
ging had been carried away, and she was half full of water. 
The sea had broken the cabin windows and she was on the 
verge of sinking. We observed this through the periscope, 
v> we came up and got a line to her and took her into Bridge- 
port There were several young men aboard her, and when 
they first saw us standing on our conning tower they thought 
me also had been wrecked and were on top of a buoy. 

As the Protector had functioned beautifully and we had 
in addition saved a shipwrecked crew, I felt quite proud of 
the day's performance, and was greatly surprised, therefore, 
when I reported to the directors, who had preceded us into 
the harbor, to have one of them " call me down " for taking 
such a foolhardy chance in submerging just in front of the 
steamer Bridgeport, He was astonished when I told him 
that I had never seen the steamer, and then he informed me 
that I had submerged just under her bow, and as she was 
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going very fast they all expected us to be hit The white- 
caps and spray had prevented us from seeing the steamer, 
as our periscope was a short one and only gave us intermit- 
tent views in the rough water. I was curious to learn 
whether the captain of the steamer had seen us, but I was 
told by him that he had not. The rough water had pre- 
vented the captain from seeing the wake of our periscope, 
just as it had made it impossible for us to catch a sight of 
his vessel. 

At another time of close escape I was in the channel 
leading from the Gulf of Finland into Cronstadt, Russia. 

We were requested to conduct some manoeuvres for the 
purpose of familiarizing the Russian officers and crew with 
the method of handling the boat. Admiral Rodjevensky's 
fleet was outfitting off Cronstadt, preparing to start for the 
Orient. As the officers of the battle squadron had never 
seen a sulmiarine in operation, we were requested to con- 
duct our manceuvres in their vicinity. One of the high 
Russian admirals, whom I afterward met at the officers' club 
in Cronstadt, said to me : " Mr. Lake, I do not like your 
submarine boat One can never tell where it is going to 
bob up, and I think if you were my enemy I should slip my 
anchor and run." After manoeuvring around the ffeet at 
anchor we took a run out in the channel. Captain Alexander 
Gadd, the officer who was to command the Protector, was 
in the sighting hood. Our periscope had gone " blind " 
because one of the crew did not make up a joint properly. 
Water had entered and dropped on the lower prism, which 
destroyed our ability to see. We were anxious, however, 
to continue our manoeuvres, and Captain Gadd had volun- 
teered to " con " the vessel from the sighting hood and 
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give us our steering directions. We were thus able to 
make submergences of short duration. In leaving the port 
we appeared to have a clear passageway down the channeL 
After running for a few minutes we brought the sighting 
hood above the surface, upon which Captain Gadd became 
very much excited and cried out in German — which I had 
no difficulty in umlerstanding — that a big ship was coming 
right toward us. I was puzzle<l to know what to do, so I 
pulled the commander away from the sighting hood» got a 
look myself, and discovered a big white ship headed directly 
for us. The only thing to do under the circumstances was to 
blow the centre tank, give the signal to back up, and to blow 
our whistle, as there was hardly sufficient time to turn out 
of our course. Blowing the centre tank relieved us very 
quickly of sufficient water to bring the conning tower above 
the surface. Fortunately we were observed, and both ves- 
sels reverse<l and went full speed astern, thus preventing 
a collision which only could have been disastrous to us, be- 
cause, as there was not sufficient depth of water in the chan- 
nel to permit the large ship to pass over us, the small boat 
wouM have been crushed like an cj;g-shell. By looking at the 
chart I saw that we had sufficient water on either side of the 
main channel to carry on our work of instructing the crew, so 
I instructed the quartermaster, in English, to change his 
course. Captain Gadd. not understanding English, was not 
aware that I harl changed the course. an<l I di<l not know 
that mines had t)een planted for the defense of Cronstadt and 
Admiral Rodjevensky's fleet, so the next time we came to the 
surface Captain Gadd once more became very much excited, 
finally making me understand that we were in a mine field. 
It seems that the Russians feared the Japanese might by 
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hook or crook, during the night or at a time of fog, which 
at that time of the year occurred frequently, get hold of 
some vessel, equip her with torpedoes, and make a raid on 
the fleet at anchor. Consequently they had mined all except 
the principal channel, which could be watched. We imme* 
diately stopped the Protector, blew tanks, and proceeded 
with caution back to the main channel and returned to 
Cronstadt. I felt that we had had sufiicient manoeuvres 
for that day at least. 

Another experience which came very close to a tragedy 
was brought about by the spirit of mischief of one of the 
trial oflicers while conducting the oflicial trials of the Pro^ 
lector in the Gulf of Finland. One of the trial conditions 
set by the Russian Government was that we were to be 
able to run the Protector under her engine with her decks 
submerged and conning tower awash, I standing in the open 
hatchway with the Protector running under these con- 
ditions, ready for instant submergence, her conning tower 
being held above the surface by setting her hydroplanes 
up. By pulling the hatch cover down and inclining the 
hydroplanes downward the vessel could be almost in- 
stantly submerged — submergence not occupying over fif- 
teen seconds. I had so much confidence in the safety 
of the Protector running in this condition that I did not 
hesitate to leave the depth-control mechanism for 
considerable periods of time. 

During this official trial in the Gulf of Finland we ran 
through a school of small fish, and, leaving the hydroplane 
control gear, I went out upon the deck of the conning tower 
and watched the fish, which could be plainly seen as the 
Protector passed through them. At this time there was 
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about three feet of water over the decks, and the deck of 
the conning tower was about a foot or eighteen inches out 
of the w^ater. All at once the Protector started to go down. 
I jumped down inside the conning tower, pulling the hatch 
after roe. and I am free to confess that my hair stood on 
end. I then obser\'ed that the Protector had gone back 
to her normal condition, and saw at the same time that the 
senior Russian officer, a very tall man who had to stand in 
a stooping position in the conning tower, was shaking with 
laughter. Giptain Gadd then explained to mc that the other 
officer — I shall not mention his name, because he is now 
a high admiral — had " set " the hydroplanes a little down 
for the purpose of seeing if he could frighten me. He 
frightened me all right, and I assure you that I never ran 
the Protector afterward in that condition, because I came 
to the conclusion that, while it might be possible to make a 
submarine fool-proof, one could never make reasonable cal- 
culations which would eliminate danger from the actions of 
the practical joker. It was only a few weeks after this 
incident that I read the account of the A-8, one of the diving 
t>'pe of boats in the British Navy, making the fatal dive when 
running on the surface with the hatch open, even though she 
had, according to the testimony of the officer, who was stand- 
ing on the top of the conning tower at the time she went 
down— an<i drowned her crew — as much as six or eight tons 
reserve of buoyancy. 

Some of the early boats of the diving type were 
fitted m-ith fixed periscopes through which one could see 
in one direction only, and that straight ahead, and with a 
limited field of vision. In onlcr to get a complete view of 
the horizon it was therefore necessary for the commander 
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of a vessel equipped in this way to turn the boat completely 
around. This was the cause of the first serious accident 
and loss of life in the British submarines of the A type. 
The A-i, running in the English Channel with her periscope 
extended above the surface, did not see a steamer following 
her at a speed exceeding her own ; the lookout of the steamer 
did not see the periscope, and ran the A-i down, drowning 
her entire crew. The foolishness of having a periscope that 
could see in one direction only was demonstrated by some 
of the officers in the Austrian Navy. Our company had 
built the first two boats for the Austrian Government, U-i 

and U-2. Another type of boat had been built later which 

• 

had only a fixed periscope of the type described. One day, 
when this submarine was running along with her periscope 
above the surface, which gave her commander no vision 
back of him, some officers approached in a speedy little 
launch and left their cards tied to the periscope without the 
knowledge of the commander of the submerged vessel. 
This demonstrated perfectly that it is essential, both in war 
and peace times, for the commander of the submarine to 
know what is going on in his vicinity on the surface. With 
the noise of machinery running it was difficult in the early 
boats for the commander to tell whether there was any 
other power boat in the vicinity of the submarine. That 
fact led to the practice of nmning mostly with the periscope 
above the surface, and eventually to the introduction of two 
periscopes, one to con the course of the ship and the other 
to keep watch of the surrounding water to see that other 
ships do not approach the submarine unawares. That is 
now the usual practice in peace-time manoeuvres. 
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At Hampton Roads, on one occasion, after a submarine 
run, we came up under a small launch and picked her up 
bodily on the deck. We had not seen the boat until we heard 
her bump against the conning tower and heard some of the 
ladies scream. We submerged quickly and lowered them 
into the water again. Another time we came up under a 
large barge, but all the damage incurred was a broken 
flagstaff. The best mode of procedure at such times is to 
bring the vessel to rest while submerged and stop all 
machinery, then listen for the sound of the machinery of 
surface vessels. These noises can be heard for a consider- 
able distance under water. If no sound is heard it is then 
safe to come up. Even in this case there is some possibility 
of coming up under or just in front of a sailing vessel. One 
has to take some chances, and I do not consider this taking 
any greater chance than is taken by the navigator of a 
surface vessel in running in a fog or in a snow storm. 

The question of air supply was at one time one of the 
most difficult problems to solve on paper with which early 
experimenters with submarines had to contend. There was 
no exception in my case. I thought it would be possible 
to remain submerged only a short time unless I provided 
some sort of apparatus to extract the carbonic acid gas 
and restore oxygen to the air after breathing and exhaling 
the air in an enclosed space like a submerged vessel. I 
took up the question with various physicians and with a 
professor of physiology at Johns Flopkins University, and, 
according to their information and text-books, it would be 
a very difficult matter to carry sufficient air to remain sub- 
merged without change of air except for a very short time. 
Their text-books stated the quantity of free air that should 
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be allowed per individual. This varied from fifteen hundred 
to three thousand cubic feet of air per individual per hour. 
It would be impossible to provide this amount of air in a 
submarine. What it was essential to discover was how littU 
air a man could live on without suffering ill effects. I then 
built a box containing twenty-seven cubic feet of air space. 
I entered this and was hermetically sealed within it At 
fifteen-minute intervals I lighted matches to note how freely 
they would bum. At the expiration of three-quarters of an 
hour the matches still burned brilliantly at the top of the 
box, but went out when lowered to about the level of my 
waist. This indicated that about one-half of the oxygen 
had been consumed and converted into carbonic acid gas. I 
was surprised to find how distinctly the line was drawn 
between the air containing oxygen and that containing the 
heavier carbonic acid gas. I concluded from this experiment 
that from fifteen to twenty cubic feet of air per individual 
per hour was suflicient to maintain life for short periods of 
time without injury. 

On completing the Argonaut in 1897 we amplified these 
experiments, five men remaining hermetically sealed in the 
Argonaut for a period of five hours without admitting 
any air from our air storage tanks, and later on in the Pro* 
tector eight men remained submerged for twenty- four hours, 
no fresh air being admitted during the first twenty hours. 
As the volume of air space in the Protector was about three 
thousand cubic feet, this averaged about eighteen cubic feet 
per man per hour. Without the definite knowledge of my 
previous box experiment it is very doubtful if the crew 
would have consented to remain submerged so long without 
renewing the air supply, so great is the effect of imagination. 
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In our first test to determine a practical time of sub- 
mergence in 1897 wc had been submerged for nearly two 
hours when I noticed some members of the crew showing 
signs of distress. After a time they got together in the 
after part of the boat and appointed a spokesman, who 
came to me and asked if I had not noticed that breathing 
had become very difficult. They urged that we should go up 
immediately. By this time two of the men were breathing 
with evident exertion, and beads of perspiration were on 
their faces. I told them they were suffering from imagina- 
tion, and explained my experiment with the box. I then 
took a candle and proved to them that it burned freely in 
all parts of the boat. We measured the height of the candle 
flame at the floor of the boat and found it one and five- 
eighths inches high. In the twenty- four hours' test on the 
Protector the men became frightened in the same way, but 
after an explanation had been made and the candle demon- 
stration had been shown them they lost their fear and in a 
few minutes all were breathing as normally as ever. 

I have always had some little sympathy for the sensations 
or fears which those without a knowledge of nitural physics 
might experience on going down into the water ; but I have 
had little sympathy for those who by their education should 
know and understand the principles of submarine navigation, 
when operating with a properly designed boat with an 
experienced crew. 

Now, one of the features which the Argonaut possessed, 
which was new in its application to submarine boats at that 
time, was the use of a diving compartment and air-lock 
connected with the main hull of the vessel, which would 
permit divert to leave the vessel when submerged by opening 
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a door in the bottom of this diving compartment after first 
filling the compartment with compressed air corresponding 
to the pressure of the water outside of the vessel, which 
varied in accordance with the depth of submergence. 

Every schoolboy is taught the principle of the diving 
bell, which can be illustrated by the use of a tumbler or glass. 
If a tumbler is turned upside down and forced into water, 
the water will not rise to fill the tumbler, owing to the fact 
that the air, being the lighter, will remain in the tumbler 
and the water will simply rise, compressing the air to the 
same pressure per square inch as the pressure surrounding 
it. Now if you push a tumbler down into the water a 
distance of thirty-four feet the tumbler would be about one* 
half full of water and one-half full of air, which corresponds 
to one atmosphere in pressure. Now if an additional tumbler 
full of air was compressed to the same pressure and released 
in that tumbler it would force the water out, and there 
would be a double volume, or two atmospheres of air, in the 
tumbler, or just twice what there would be on the surface 
and under normal atmospheric pressure. This is the prin- 
ciple on which the diving compartment in the Lake type 
boat operates, it bemg only necessary to admit air mto the 
diving compartment until the pressure equals the outside 
water pressure ; then a door opening outwardly from the 
bottom may be opened to permit ready egress or ingress, 
and so long as the air pressure is maintained no water will 
rise in the boat. 

A professor of physics in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania visited the Argonaut in Baltimore during some early 
experiments with her, and in discussing the features of the 
diving compartment with which, from his position as a 
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professor of natural physics, he should have been entirely 
familiar, expressed some doubt as to its practicability. He 
said he understood the theory of it all right, but thought 
there might be some difficulty in canning it out in a practical 
way as I had explained. I invited him into the diving com- 
partment and told him that I would submerge the boat 
and open the door for him for his benefit, so that he could 
explain to his students that he had actually seen it done. 
He turned pale and said, " Oh, no; I would not put you to 
that trouble for the world " ; but by that time I had the 
heavy iron door closed between the diving compartment and 
the main hull, and had already started to raise the pressure 
of the air in the compartment, and assured him that it was 
not the least trouble in the world ; on the contrary, it was a 
great pleasure. By this time beads of perspiration were 
standing on his face. When one undergoes air pressure for 
the first time considerable pain is ofttimes ex()erienced in 
the ears, due to the pressure on the Eustachian tubes and 
ear-<lrums not becoming equalized. To equalize this pressure 
it is necessary for divers or those undergoing pressure to go 
through the mo\'ement of swallowing, which has a tendency 
to relieve the unequal pressure and stop the pain. I noticed 
that the professor was experiencing quite a little pain ami 
consequently told him to swallow, and it was really amusing 
to ve the rapidity with which he worked his " Adam's 
apple'* up and down. He then asked if there was any 
«!anger. I answered him that there was none, except to 
those m-ho were troubled with heart-disease. He immedi- 
ately put his hand up over his heart and said, ** Well, my 
heart is quite seriously affected," but by that time we had 
secure<l the necessar)' pressure to enable me to open the 
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diving door at the bottom, so I released the " locking dogs " 
and allowed the door to open, and when he saw the water did 
not come in, his face cleared and he said, "Well, you 
know I never would have believed it if I had not teen 
it/' and then he added that he would not have missed 
seeing it for the world. 

Another interesting incident in connection with under- 
going pressure occurred while at Hampton Roads, Va. 
One day I received a visit from a professor of mathematics 
and his wife at the Hampton Institute, each of whom held a 
professorship in the college. They stated that the Argonaut 
had been discussed before the faculty and that they would 
like very much to go down in her and see the diving door 
opened, which I was very glad to show them. Just previous 
to going into the diving compartment Professor S ex- 
plained to me that his wife was deaf in one ear, that she 
had been under a physician's care for about two years, and 
he wanted to know if undergoing pressure was likely to 
have an injurious effect upon her. Not being a physician 
or knowing what might occur, I advised against her under- 
going pressure ; but she insisted on going into the compart- 
ment, promising that if she felt any ill effect from the air 
pressure she would tell me and I could let her out. I was 
reluctant to have her go in, and when we entered the com- 
partment I allowed the air to come in very slowly, in the 
meantime giving a general description of the vessel, and 
occupying as long a time in the procedure as possible. I 
noticed almost at once that she was in pain. Although she 
turned her back to me, I could tell by her clenched jaws 
and hands that she was probably suffering agony. I then 
stopped the pressure and suggested to the professor that he 
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had better let his wife go out, but through clenched teeth 
she ttill protested, " No, go ahead ; I can stand it ! " Finally 
we got the pressure on and opened the door, but, while the 
professor seemed delighted, his wife made no remark. She 
simply stood with her hands clenched and I was afraid she 
was going to faint. Then all at once she screamed ; but im- 
mediately after her face lighted up with a smile and she ex- 
claimed, " It is all gone I " Wlien she came out of the com- 
partment, after the experiment was over, I noticed her put 
her hand up to one ear, and she said to her husband, " Do 
you know, I can hear as plainly out of that ear as I ever 

could!** About a year aftcrN%'ard I saw Professor S 

and he told me that apparently the experiment had cured his 
wife of deafness where physicians had failed to help her; 
that to date it had never returned, and that she could hear 
as well as she had ever heard. In discussing this matter 
with an ear specialist some time afterward, he explained 
to me that the lady had probably been suffering with a 
disease which caused the small bones connected with the 
car-drum to freeze fast, so that the ear-drum did not vibrate. 
He stated that it is a very common cause of deafness and 
can seldom be cured; that the bringing of the uneven 
pressure on the Eustachian tube or other parts had 
broken away the secretion which had cemented these small 
bones together and permitted the ear-drum to vibrate as it 
should, and probably that was the only way in which she 
could have been helped. I am publishing this incident in the 
hope that it may lead to the construction of scientific appa- 
ratus for the cure of deafness in cases where the deafness 
IS caused by trouble similar to that of the professor's wife. 
After oor experiments with the Argonaut in the Chesa* 
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diving door at the bottom, so I released the " locking dogs *' 
and allowed the door to open, and when he saw the water did 
not come in, his face cleared and he said, "Well, you 
know I never would have believed it if I had not seen 
it/' and then he added that he would not have missed 
seeing it for the world. 

Another interesting incident in connection with under- 
going pressure occurred while at Hampton Roads, Va. 
One day I received a visit from a professor of mathematics 
and his wife at the Hampton Institute, each of whom held a 
professorship in the college. They stated that the Argonaut 
had been discussed before the faculty and that they would 
like very much to go down in her and see the diving door 
opened, which I was very glad to show them. Just previous 
to going into the diving compartment Professor S ex- 
plained to me that his wife was deaf in one ear, that she 
had been imder a physician's care for about two years, and 
he wanted to know if undergoing pressure was likely to 
have an injurious effect upon her. Not being a physician 
or knowing what might occur, I advised against her under- 
going pressure ; but she insisted on going into the compart- 
ment, promising that if she felt any ill effect from the air 
pressure she would tell me and I could let her out I was 
reluctant to have her go in, and when we entered the com- 
partment I allowed the air to come in very slowly, in the 
meantime giving a general description of the vessel, and 
occupying as long a time in the procedure as possible. I 
noticed almost at once that she was in pain. Although she 
turned her back to me, I could tell by her clenched jaws 
and hands that she was probably suffering agony. I then 
stopped the pressure and suggested to the professor that he 
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had better let his wife go out, but through clenched teeth 
she still protested, " No, go ahead ; I can stand it ! " Finally 
we got the pressure on and opened the door, but, while the 
professor seemed delighted, his wife made no remark. She 
simply stood with her hands clenched and I was afraid she 
was going to faint Then all at once she screamed ; but im- 
mediately after her face lighted up with a smile and she ex- 
claimed, " It is all gone I " Wlien she came out of the com- 
partment, after the experiment was over, I noticed her put 
her hand up to one ear, and she said to her husband, " Do 
you know, I can hear as plainly out of that ear as I ever 

could f About a year after>%'ard I saw Professor S 

and be told me that apparently the experiment had cured his 
wife of deafness where physicians had failed to help her; 
that to date it had never returned, and that she could hear 
as well as she had ever heard In discussing this matter 
with an ear specialist some time afterward, he explained 
to me that the lady had probably been suffering with a 
disease which caused the small bones connected with the 
ear-drum to freeze fast, so that the ear-drum did not vibrate. 
He stated that it is a very common cause of deafness and 
can seldom be cured; that the bringing of the uneven 
pressure on the Eustachian tube or other parts had 
broken away the secretion which had cemented these small 
bones together and permitted the ear-drum to vibrate as it 
should, and probably that was the only way in which she 
could have been helped. I am publishing this incident in the 
hope that it may lead to the construction of scientific appa- 
ratus for the cure of deafness in cases where the deafness 
is caused by trouble similar to that of the professor's wife. 
After our experiments with the Argonaut m the Chesa* 
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peake Bay and on the Atlantic coast, she was enlarged and 
otherwise improved and in the winter of 1899 I brought her 
to Bridgeport, Connecticut, which offered excellent harbor 
conveniences and deep water, as well as providing the 
necessary manufacturing facilities for continuing my 
experimental work. 

While there the request was made of me to let some of 
the newspaper people and some prominent men of the town 
witness her trials; I therefore invited them to take a trip 
out into the Sound. I remember that we extended in all 
twenty-eight invitations to the Mayor, to the press, and to 
some other prominent citizens, expecting that perhaps three 
or four of the number would accept. Very much to my 
surprise, twenty-nine appeared, and only one of those who 
had received the invitation failed to come, while two others 
brought their friends with them. Among the number was 
John J. Fisher, at that time quite a noted singer for the 
American Graphophone Company. I had planned to cook 
and serve a dinner for the party on board, and we intended 
to be back about two o'clock in the afternoon, but when 
we got out on the bottom of the Sound all the different mem- 
bers of the party wanted to see the bottom, so we travelled 
out over some oyster beds and clam beds and I opened the 
diving door and let the party all see the bottom of the Sound 
and pick up clams and " jingle " shells, in depths varying 
from twenty- four to thirty-odd feet, while running along the 
bottom. The air-lock was small and we could take only 
two at a time through it into the diving compartment. In 
the meantime a meal had been cooked for the others and 
served. Mr. Fisher amused the company by singing 
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" Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep " and other songs 
appropriate to the occasion. 

We did not arrive at Bridgeport until after four o'clock, 
and then found the wharf black with an excited populace, 
largely composed of friends of those who had taken the trip. 
Tugboats had been engaged, and the editor of one of the 
afternoon papers gave me a very severe " dressing down " 
for having kept the party out so long, as the whole city was 
excited and ever>' one feared that we had been lost. The 
afternoon editions of the papers had all been held up await- 
ing our return, and the editor of the paper in question 
informed me that they were just telegraphing New York 
for a wrecking outfit to come and raise us, as they had sent 
a tugboat out and the captain had reported that we were 
submerged off Stratford Point Light and that our red flag, 
which extended from the top of the mast, was above water, 
but that we were not moving at that time and hence they 
thought that all hands must have perished. 

Working under water from a submarine boat is very 
interesting work. The Argonaut was built with the idea 
of demonstrating the practicability of conducting explora- 
tions under w*ater, locating and recovering beds of shellfish, 
in addition to locating and recovering wrecks and their 
cargoes. This line of work is the most interesting of the 
submarine work in which I have been engaged, and offers, 
in my judgment, K^cat opportunities for the benefit of the 
human race. A submarine boat is a rather expensive craft, 
however, for conducting such operations, and there are cer- 
tain disadvantages in operating arouml wrecks in a sub- 
marine without any surface connections, as there is always 
a poMibtlity of the vessel becoming entangled in the wreck- 
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age of the sunken ship. I remember in one case we had 
located a sunken wreck and had gone down alongside of her 
with the Argonaut. This sunken wreck had an overhanging 
guard and was quite strongly built. The tide carried the 
Argonaut up against the side of the sunken wreck, and after 
our divers had come in and made their report in regard 
to her we attempted to come up to the surface, but the 
Argonaut could not come up, because the current had car- 
ried her in under the guard, and it was necessary for us to 
wait until the tide turned to enable us to get away from the 
obstruction. 

At another time we were operating alongside of a wreck 
in which we were demonstrating the practicability of remov- 
ing cargo from the sunken wreck to a small experimental 
cargo or freight-carrying submarine. This freight-carrying 
submarine was practically a tank, and was built purely for 
demonstrating purposes. It was nine feet in diameter and 
twenty-five feet long, with conical ends (see illustration, 
page 278). It had wheels underneath so that it could be 
towed on the bottom by the Argonaut, The Argonaut had 
gone down alongside of a sunken wreck loaded with coal, 
with the freight submarine alongside opposite to the wreck. 
The Argonaut had a centrifugal wrecking pump mounted o 
her deck, driven by a shaft extending through a stuffing box. 
and to fill the little cargo-carrying submarine it was necessar;. 
for the diver only to place the suction pipe connected wit' 
the wrecking pump into the sunken coal barge and the dii* 
charge pipe into the hatch of the cargo submarine, start the 
pump, and transfer the coal from the sunken wreck to tlic 
cargo-carr}ing submarine. We made several successful 
demonstrations of this, and actually transferred fifteen tons 
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of coal from the sunken wreck to the cargo submarine with 
a six-inch pump in nine minutes. It was then necessary for 
the diver only to close the hatch of the freight-carrying sub- 
marine, admitting compressed air into the interior which 
blew the water out through check valves in the bottom of 
the freight submarine, and then the freight submarine would 
come to the surface with her cargo, which could be towed 
into port on the surface by surface tugboats. One day, 
when down on the bottom repeating this experiment^ the 
diver came back into the diving compartment and said that 
he wanted the Argonaut moved ahead about twenty feet 
The divers, having become familiar with the operation at this 
time, were a little careless. There were three of us in the 
diving compartment at the time, and it was " up to me " to 
go back into the machinery compartment and move the boat 
forward twenty feet ; wc could tell the distance by the revo- 
lutions of her wheels over the bottom. I told them to close 
the bottom diving door, and when I left the diving compart- 
ment they were in the act of doing so. As I looked back 
through the lookout window in the air-lock door I saw that 
the diver had taken of! his helmet and was smoking his 
pipe — this being the first thing a diver always wants to do 
when coming out of the water. I then started to move the 
boat, assuming that the diving door was closed, but the boat 
did not move. Having been at rest there for some time» I 
assumed that she had probably taken in through a leaky 
valve some additional water, and I decided that it was neces- 
sary to lighten her somewhat, so I called on the telephone 
and asked them if everything was all right in the diving 
compartment and they replied that it was. I then pumped 
and tried her again; still she did not move, so I pumped 
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out a little more from the forward end of the boat for the 
purpose of lightening her burden some more. All at once 
she left the bottom with a rapid rush and ascended to the 
surface. There was something which held her down, I do 
not know what it was, but it was not released until we had 
given her a partial btroyancy of perhaps two or three tons. 
I submerged her again quickly and went back through the 
air-lock into the diving compartment and then observed that 
the diver was taking off his diving suit; he was pale and 
^ftppeared to be very much excited. I asked his helper, who 
WSi^ laughing, what the matter was. To this question the 
diver himself replied, " I will tell you a funny story when 
we get ashore." The tender then explained to me that 
they had not closed the door entirely, but had left it open 
about four inches, and when the boat rose, the air, rushing 
out of the compartment with a noise like a thousand loco- 
motive whistles, had scared Captain S half to death. 

The tender had been with me in the diving compartment once 
before when a similar accident occurred and consequently 
he was used to it. As soon as we got alongside of the dock 
the diver referred to jumped ashore and said, " The funny 
story I am going to tell you is this : I will never set foot in 

your d boat again." 

Another amusing situation occurred on the Argonaut 
which might have proved very serious. After we had com- 
pleted our experiments with the Argonaut and started to 
build the Protector, not having any imimediate use for her. 
the Argonaut was anchored in the river off the place where 
we were conducting our building operations. Our engineer, 

W , received a visit one day from a friend of his who 

had visited Bridgeport on his wedding trip and had left his 
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wife in the depot between trains while he ran up to see his 
old friend, our chief engineer. The chief took him out on 
board the Argonaut to show him through, and in explaining 
the boat to him the two men went into the diving compart- 
ment. Now the Argonaut had been shut up for some 
months, but the chief found that there was still sufficient 
air in the air tanks to enable him to admit the air into the 
diving compartment and show his friend how the door could 
be opened. The door, which opened downward, was quite 
heavy, weighing something over four hundred pounds, and 
was raised by block and tackle. He got the air pressure on 
all right and opened the door ; the boat was near the bottom, 
and when the door opened downward the lower end of it 
settled into the mud. In attempting to lift it again the rope, 
which had become rotten, due to dampness, broke, and 
consequently he could not lift the door. In the meantime 
the tide was falling and the diving door was forced farther 
into the mud. As no one at the works knew that the chief 
had gone on board the s4rgonaut, when night came everybody 
went home and it was not until eleven o'clock that night that 
the watchman went down to the end of the pier and heard 
some one tapping on the Argonaut. Thinking this somewhat 
strange, he got into a boat and rowed out alongside. He 
still heard the tapping at regular intervals, and was aston- 
ished to see a small boat alongside ; then he struck the Argo- 
ttaut with his oar and immediately got a rapid tattoo in re- 
sponse. Feeling sure now that somebody in distress must 
be down in the Argonaut, he got a lantern, went down inside 
the boat and forward to the diving compartment. There, 
on the other side of the lookout window, he saw the face 
of the engineer. The chief had made the mistake of doting 
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the forward air-lock door, so that when he got the pressure 
on in the diving compartment and the diving door open he 
could not dose it again. There was no way for him to relieve 
the pressure and open the air-lock door without flooding 
the whole boat ; while, had he closed the first or inner door 
he could have gone through into the air-lock, closing and 
securing the forward door behind him. He could then have 
released the air from the air-lock and escaped, in the mean- 
time leaving the pressure on in the diver's compartment and 
the divers' door open. When the watchman appeared the 
chief wrote a note and put it up to the window, instructing 
the watchman to close the inner air-lock door. This was 
done, and then he and his friend got out. It was nearly 
midnight when they were released; and, feeling a natural 
curiosity in the circumstances, I asked the chief if his friend 
found his bride still waiting for him at the station. He 
replied that after they had managed to get out his visitor 
would not even speak to him, and that he had never hemrd 
from him since the occurrence. 

I have described above how I ran grave risks while navi- 
gating in Russian waters, and it was in connection with the 
construction and delivery of these same boats for the 
Russian Government that I met with still other interesting 
experiences. 

At the time of the Russo-Japanese War the Protector 
was being tried out in Long Island Sound, and representa- 
tives of both warring countries sent officers to witness her 
perform and to make propositions for her purchase. Russia 
secured her, however, and it then became a problem to get 
her out of the country without evading the neutrality laws. 
We discovered that we were being watched by spies, and 
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diving door at the bottom, so I released the " locking dogs " 
and allowed the door to open, and when he saw the water did 
not come in, his face cleared and he said, "Well, you 
know I never would have believed it if I had not seen 
it/' and then he added that he would not have missed 
seeing it for the world. 

Another interesting incident in connection with under- 
going pressure occurred while at Hampton Roads, Va. 
One day I received a visit from a professor of mathematics 
and his wife at the Hampton Institute, each of whom held a 
professorship in the college. They stated that the Argonaut 
had been discussed before the faculty and that they would 
like very much to go down in her and see the diving door 
opened, which I was very glad to show them. Just previous 
to going into the diving compartment Professor S ex- 
plained to me that his wife was deaf in one ear, that she 
had been under a physician's care for about two years, and 
he wanted to know if undergoing pressure was likely to 
have an injurious effect upon her. Not being a physician 
or knowing what might occur, I advised against her under- 
going pressure ; but she insisted on going into the compart- 
ment, promising that if she felt any ill effect from the air 
pressure she would tell me and I could let her out. I was 
reluctant to have her go in, and when we entered the com- 
partment I allowed the air to come in very slowly, in the 
meantime giving a general description of the vessel, and 
occupying as long a time in the procedure as possible. I 
noticed almost at once that she was in pain. Although she 
turned her back to me, I could tell by her clenched jaws 
and hands that she was probably suffering agony. I then 
stopped the pressure and suggested to the professor that he 
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had better let his wife go out, but through clenched teeth 
she still protested, " No, go ahead ; I can stand it ! " Finally 
we got the pressure on and opened the door, but, while the 
professor seemed delighted, his wife made no remark. She 
simply stood with her hands clenched and I was afraid she 
was going to faint Then all at once she screamed ; but im- 
mediately after her face lighted up with a smile and she ex- 
claimed, " It is all gone I " Wlien she came out of the com- 
partment, after the experiment was over, I noticed her put 
her hand up to one ear, and she said to her husband, " Do 
you know, I can hear as plainly out of that ear as I ever 

could !*• About a year after>%'ard I saw Professor S 

and he told me that apparently the experiment had cured his 
wife of deafness where physicians had failed to help her; 
that to date it had never returned, and that she could hear 
as well as she had ever heard. In discussing this matter 
with an ear specialist some time afterward, he explained 
to me that the lady had probably been suffering with a 
disease which caused the small bones connected with the 
car-drum to freeze fast, so that the car-drum did not vibrate. 
He stated that it is a very common cause of deafness and 
can seldom be cured; that the bringing of the uneven 
pressure on the Eustachian tube or other parts had 
broken away the secretion which had cemented these small 
bones together and permitted the ear-drum to vibrate as it 
should, and probably that was the only way in which she 
could have been helped. I am publishing this incident in the 
hope that it may lead to the construction of scientific appa- 
ratus for the cure of <!eafness in cases where the deafness 
1% cause<l by trouble similar to that of the professor's wife. 
After our experiments with the Argonaut in the Chesa- 
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them, as I was going to give the Protector a trial under her 
engines alone and we might be away a day or two. When 
we left Bridgeport I headed the Protector away from New 
York, and our men thought we were bound for Newport, but 
as soon as we got out of sight of the shore, in which we were 
assisted by a fog, I ran over under the Long Island shore 
and headed for New York. We remained in hiding during 
the day and passed through Hell Gate, the entrance into the 
East River, at about nine o'clock, and reached Prince's Bay 
according to schedule; but the Fortuna did not appear 
until eight o'clock on Sunday morning. Fortunately for the 
enterprise, a very heavy rainstorm came up and shut out all 
view of us from the shore until the Protector had been loaded 
and was out to sea. Before she sailed I called my crew 
together and told them that the Protector had been sold to 
a foreign country, and that, although I could not tell tiiem 
to whom or to what port she was bound, I should like some 
of them to go with me to assist me in training the foreign 
crew to operate her. Every man volunteered and was 
anxious to go, so I selected those I wanted and they took their 
suitcases on board the Fortuna. It was seven years before 
some of these men returned to America. 

The Protector was covered with canvas and she was 
sighted but once on her way across. To prevent suspicion I 
returned to Bridgeport for a few days and then took the 
fast steamer Kaiser IVilhelm II to Cherbourg and was met 
by the Russian Ambassador in Paris, who gave me Russian 
passports under the assumed name of Elwood Simons, as the 
Russian Government did not wish it to become known that 
it had purchased the Protector or that the builder was 
coming to Russia to instruct their officers and men in the 
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use of submarines. This travelling about under an afii^^n^f^ 
name brought about some amusing complications and 
experiences later. 

I arrived at Libau by train the morning the Fortuna 
and Protector arrived off that port, but the government had 
decided to send her on to Cronstadt, the principal naval 
station and defense of St Petersburg, now called Petrograd, 
so orders were given accordingly. On the way up the Baltic 
the coverings over the Protector had been removed, and a 
Russian torpedo boat* seeing her, made off at full speed. 
soon to return with another torpedo boat and a larger gun- 
boat and beginning to fire blank shots for the Fortuna to 
stop. The captain did not stop quickly enough, and then 
they fired solid shot just in front of the Fortuna's bow and 
she was forced to stop. It developed that one of the officers 
had recognized the Protector from having seen the pictures 
of her, but, not knowing that she had been bought by his 
omn government, suspected that the Japanese Government 
had purchased her, and that she would probably be launched 
somewhere in the Baltic and attack the Russian fleet. He 
then sent an armed prize crc / on board the Fortuna to take 
her into Cronstadt as a prize — which incidentally was where 
the was bound, anyhow. 

On arriving at Cronstadt we were met by a number 
of officers of the Russian Navy, among whom were Captain 
Becklemechief and Chief Constructor Bubonoff. who were 
the joint designers of the Russian submarine Delphim, 
which had recently been completed. Wliile sitting in the 
Fortunes cabin exchanging congratulations upon the safe 
arrival of the Protector a telegram was brought in to Captain 
Beddemechtef which, I noticed, caused his hitherto cheerful 
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face to assume a grave aspect He handed it to Constructor 
Bubonoff with a word in Russian which I could not under- 
stand. A little later, on our way to Petrograd, he informed 
me that the Delphine had sunk and drowned twenty-three 
officers and men, a number of whom were in training to be 
transferred to the Protector to make up her crew upon her 
arrival. We passed her on our way into Petrograd. She 
lay just off the Baltic works dock, and divers were then 
recovering the bodies. 

It appears that thirty-five men, all told, were on board, 
and that her conning tower hatch was closed by a lever 
arm connected to a nut which travelled on a threaded shaft 
operated from down inside the vessel, and it is believed that 
the officer in command gave the order to fill certain tanks 
which were usually filled previous to closing the hatch, not 
taking into consideration the fact that there was so much 
more weight on board than usual, due to so many more men — 
eight being the usual crew — and at the same time giving 
the order to close the hatch. Just then a steamer came by 
and a sea broke into the hatch, which frightened one of the 
men so that he tried to get out, and succeeded in getting 
one shoulder and his head out of the hatch. His body pre- 
vented the man down below from closing the hatch before 
the vessel had sunk with all hands ; but after she sank either 
the man at the closing mechanism or some one else must 
have had sufficient presence of mind to open the hatch again, 
as twelve of the men were carried up out of the boat, pre- 
sumably by the air bubbles which must escape from any 
enclosed airtight vessel before it can become entirely filled 
with water. This phenomenon may be observed by taking 

a bottle and forcing it down under water ; the water will rush 
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in and compress the air, and then the compressed air will 
overcome the pressure of the incoming water and rush out, 
carrying some of the water with it Two of these men and 
Captain Tillian, who escaped, were afterward members of 
the Protector's crew. Captain Tillian told me that he was 
in the after part of the boat when she sank, and the last he 
remembered was being in water up to his breast and that one 
of the sailors asked him to kiss him good-bye. The captain 
was picked up on the surface unconscious. Another of the 
men said that he was carried to one end of the boat on the 
first inrush of water and then he felt himself being rapidly 
carried back to the centre of the boat and heard a sharp hiss- 
ing sound like the rush of air. The next thing he recalled 
was coming to on the dock. 

The Alligator was the first of the large cruising type of 
submarines which we built for the Russian Government 
These vessels were five hundred and thirty-five tons sub- 
merged displacement, which was about twice that of the dis- 
placement of any submarines which had previously been 
built ; and I was very anxious to get a trial of her before 
the winter season came on in the fall of 1907. As the winter 
closes all navigation in the Gulf of Finland for six or 
seven months, and as there were a number of new features 
to be tried out in this boat. I knew that unless I succeeded 
m getting a trial before the winter shut down I would have 
MTveral months of worry as to whether or not the boat would 
function satisfactorily when submerged. Delays oocurredt 
so that we were not able to get our trial as early as expected. 
The action of the weather indicated that navigation wis 
likely to be closed within a day's time, as frequently occurs 
in thoie northern latitudes. We had not received the peri- 
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scopes or lights, and the boat was not entirely completed, 
but was stifficiently far advanced to make it safe for me 
to try her on a submerged run. Consequently we arranged 
with the commandant of Cronstadt to supply us with a sea- 
going tender and went out for a trial in the open gulf, where 
we could get sufficient water to navigate such a large boat. 
It was very rough and stormy, and it took us some little time 
to get our final adjustments to enable us to submerge com- 
pletely. We found that we did not have sufficient ballast 
to enable her to be submerged by filling the usual water 
ballast tanks, so we had to let some additional water in her 
motor-room, being careful not to let it rise high enough to 
saturate the windings of our dynamo-motors. In the mean- 
time the storm had been increasing in velocity and a very 
rough sea had arisen. I had observed through the sighting 
hood that the tender was making very bad weather of it ; the 
last I saw of her she was pitching and jiunping out of the 
water to such an extent that at times I could see her keel 
from the stem to nearly one-half her length. When we 
got under water we became so much interested in the oper- 
ation, which was entirely satisfactory, that we did not come 
to the surface again for about fifteen minutes. Then we 
simply rose for a look around and submerged again, giving 
no thought to the tender. The seas were so high that we 
could not see any distance from our sighting hood, and sup- 
posed she was somewhere in the vicinity. We continued 
our tests, alternately submerging and trying her out on the 
turns and at different speeds of motors until our battery 
was nearly run down, then we blew tanks and came to the 
surface just at dusk, expecting to find the tender to lead 
us back to Cronstadt. We had no lights or compass at this 
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time, but fortunately we were able to catch sight of one of 
the lightships off the entrance to the channel leading to the 
harbor of Cronstadt, sufficient to set our course for port By 
this time it was blowing a gale; in fact, it was the north 
storm which preceded the close of navigation, which fol- 
lowed a day or two later. Finally it set in to sleet and rain, 
and shut off our view of the light. We had nothing to 
guide us, but took a chance on the general direction. Fortu- 
nately we had no mines to fear, as the war had closed and 
they had been removed. Finally it '' cleared up " sufficiently 
for us to make out the lights again, and we got into Cron- 
stadt in the early hours of the morning. On our arrival at 
the dock we found the commandant of the port and a num- 
ber of officers who had been informed of our arrival when 
we came through the war harbor gateway. We found the 
officers and men of the tender which had escorted us, all 
under arrest, and the commandant of the port asked me 
with very great seriousness if I would like to have them sent 
to Siberia. It seems that they had waited about an hour 
after they saw us (lisap|)ear, and had come to the conclusion 
that we were lost. The commander of the tender said that 
if he had remained out any longer he thought that he himself 
would have been lost, as the storm was so severe. It broke 
loose nearly everything he had in the boat, washed all of his 
portable deck fittings overboard, and he feared his vessel 
would founder. I explained to the commandant of the port 
that under the circumstances, and from my observations 
of the way the boat had jumped around when we submerged, 
as well as from the fact that the commander of the tender 
could not see us. he was justified in coming into port. I 
also said that I would be ver>' greatly obliged to him — the 
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oommandant of the port — if he would release the captain and 
crew from arrest, with my compliments ; and this, I am glad 
to say, was done. 

A number of submarine vessels with their crews have 
been lost in peace-time manceuvres. The cause of loss has 
not always been easy to determine. In numerous cases it 
was undoubtedly due to faulty design, especially in boats 
of the diving type, where they lacked sufficient static stabil- 
ity and plunged headfirst into the bottom. Numerous lives 
have been lost by the explosion of either gasolene fumes or 
Igrdrogen gas given off by the batteries, and some by asphyxi- 
ation, caused by the escape of the products of combustion 
from the engines, the accumulation of carbonic acid gas or 
dilorine gas generated by salt water getting into the batteries. 

These accidents are usually brought about by the careless- 
ness of some member or members of the crew. I had been 
fortunate in not having any loss of life on any of my boats 
up to the beginning of the war, but ignorance and careless- 
ness have, in several instances, caused injuries, and might 
as readily have caused loss of life. 

I have had a commander, after being coached as to 
proper procedure, to attempt to submerge his submarine 
vessel without checking up to see that hatches and ventilators 
were closed. 

When we were enlai^ng the Argonaut at Erie Basin, 
in Brooklyn, I went down into the boat one day and found 
a strong odor of gasolene and saw numerous kerosene 
torches burning. Upon investigation I found that two 
machinists who were dismantling the engine had broken 
the gasolene supply pipe and allowed the gasolene in the 
pipes to run out on the floor of the engine-room — about 
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a half-gallon, I should judge. I ordered the men all out of 
the boat and blew out the torches, even taking the precaution 
to pinch the wicks. Upon going up on the deck, a sub- 
foreman in charge of the men declared that there was no 
danger and ordered the men back to work. I objected, and 
went up to the main oflfice to report that they were doing a 
dangerous thing, and to see if I could not get the superin- 
tendent to order a blower sent down to blow the gas fumes 
out of the boat. But before I could get his attention I saw 
the ambulance drive by, and learned that as soon as I had 

left the deck a couple of the men said I must be a d fool 

to be afraid of a little gas, and they had then gone down 
in the boat and struck a match to relight one of the torches. 
By this time an explosive mixture had been formed, and 
I can only hope that the explosion which occurred, as well 
as the following weeks which they spent in hospital, have 
now convinced them, as well as some of the other doubters, 
that a little gasolene in an imoroper place is exceedingly 
dangerous. 

Another more serious explosion occurred on one of our 
large cruising submarines at the New Admiralty Works in 
Russia, which was due to a combination of both carelessness 
and ignorance. In this instance, gasolene had been sent down 
to the Admiralty dock for conducting dock trials of the 
engines. When the fuel arrived, the boat was full of work- 
men, carpenters, pipe-fitters, machinists, etc., but, notwith- 
standing the fact that there were rules posted that all men 
should leave the boat when uking on gasolene — except an 
inspector, who should check up to see that the proper vahrcs 
were opened and everything tight— the qturtermaster in 
charge of the labor crew, without notifying anyone in charge 
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or anyone aboard the boat, connected up with the supply 
system and started pumping the gasolene into the boat The 
engine was then running and charging batteries. Now it 
appears that one of the naval officers had — also without 
notifying the engineer — ordered a section of the filling pipe 
taken down for the purpose of having a branch pipe connec- 
tion made in order to carry some additional fuel in the 
centre ballast tank — something we did not approve of; 80» 
when the gasolene was pumped into the boat, instead of going 
into the proper tanks it ran out on the floor of the conning 
to^er, then down through some openings for electric wires 
that had not yet been sealed, over the switchboard, and col- 
lected in a large puddle on the floor. One of the Russian 
electricians, who had been aft adjusting the dynamos, finally 
noticed this gasolene running down over the switchboard and 
cried out in Russian, " Quick, leave the boat for your lives I " 
and in his excitement he pulled the switch through which 
the dynamos were charging the batteries. This created a 
spark, which was all that was needed to create an explosion. 
Fortunately, this was a large boat and she had three exit 
hatches, all of which were open. A number of men were 
just in the act of going through the hatches; they were 
blown up into the air twenty-five or thirty feet, according to 
some observers, two of them falling into the water, from 
which they were rescued. Many of the men were seriously 
burned, but none fatally. Those most seriously injured 
were those near the hatches, as the flash of flame rose toward 
the hatches, the openings being the line of least resistance for 
the compressed air and gases. The men in the ends of the 
boat were not injured, while those midway between the 
hatches had about six inches of the bottom of their trousers 
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barned to a crisp, which shows that the heavy gasolene fumes 
had not yet become thoroughly mixed with the air. 

I had been on board this vessel only a few minutes 
previous to this explosion and at that time everything was 
in proper order, but I had left to keep an appointment with 
the Minister of Marine. Before reaching his office, how- 
ever, one of our office men overtook me and notified me of 
the explosion. On my return I found great excitement, 
as it was reported that many men had been killed. The 
explosion had set fire to a lot of shavings and the wooden 
deck covering over the batteries, as well as some joiner 
work which was in process of erection. Some of the yard 
officers had ordered the hatches battened down, but the 
engines were still nmning, receiving sufficient air through 
ventilators to supply combustion. It was reported that 
several men were missing, and it was believed they had been 
killed by the explosion and were still on board. In the 
meantime the Minister of Marine and other officers had 
arrived, also a couple of fire companies, and I requested 
them to open the hatches and sec if they could not put out 
the fire and get out the bodies if any were there. The offi- 
cers objected on the ground that if any water were put on 
board it probably, upon coming in contact with the batteries, 
would create a lot of hydrogen gas and cause a further 
and perhaps more disastrous explosion. Finally I procured 
a couple of flasks of carbonic acid gas and let that into the 
boat over the battery compartment where the fire was, which 
smothered the flames, and then borrowed one of the fire- 
men's smoke helmets and went <!own into the vessel, expect- 
ing to find some of the bodies of our missing men. The fire 
had burned the rubber insulators off the wires and some of 
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the asphaltum insulators around the batteries, and the smoke 
was so thick that it was impossible to see anything, even 
with an electric lamp which I carried, but the heat was not 
very intense, as the flames had been put out by the carbonic 
gas and I found no bodies, so I ordered the hatches open, 
blowers put in, and a few buckets of water, which put out 
the embers. Our missing men were later found in the 
hospital, where they had been rushed before their names had 
been taken. Seventeen of the men were injured so badly 
that they had to go to the hospital, but the bums were mostly 
superficial, only the outer skin and hair being burned, and 
this was due to the instantaneous flash of the gasolene. 
They all eventually recovered. 

The following day I held an investigation and learned the 
above facts regarding the delivery of the gasolene on board, 
the breaking of the pipe, etc. Several of the Russian work- 
men saw the gasolene leaking down into the compartment ; 
one whom I interrogated said it had been leaking in for about 
five minutes before the explosion. I asked him if he knew 
it was gasolene. He said, " Yes." I asked him if he knew 
it was dangerous, and he said, " Yes." I asked him then why 
he did not report it, and his reply was characteristic of the 
Russian "moujik." He said, "I was sent down there to 
clean up the shavings after carpenters and not to look after 
the gasolene, as to whether that was being put on board in a 
proper manner or not, and I know enough to attend to my 
own business and do only what I am told to do." 

The evidence further shows that about a quarter of a 
barrel of gasolene had been pumped into the boat before it 
was discovered that the pipe had been disconnected. 

From the fact that the trousers of the men standing 
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be tw een the hatches were bumed only about six inches up 
from the bottom, it shows that the gasolene fumes were 
still lying close to the floor, owing to the fact that the 
fumes of gasolene are heavier than atmospheric air. Had 
the explosion come a few minutes later, when the gasolene 
fumes and the air had been more thoroughly mixed, the 
explosion would have been more powerful and would prob- 
ably have killed every man on board, as it did in the Italian 
submarine Foca, when twenty-three men were killed by 
an explosion due to a leaky gasolene tank. 

There have been many other explosions, resulting in 
fatalities, in almost all of the navies using gasolene boats, 
especially where the fuel was carried in tanks built within 
the main hulls of the vessel, as it seems impossible to so 
" caulk " a seam in a tank that the fumes of gasolene will 
not leak through. The fact that it first settles to the floor 
makes it not easy to detect by the nostrils. When gasolene 
fumes become sufficiently mixed with air to rise up to the 
height of one's nostrils I always consider it an explosive 
mixture and would not think of striking a spark, as experi- 
ments show that a proper mixture of air and gasolene or 
hydrogen and air at only atmospheric pressure in an enclosed 
vessel will exert an explosive force of about ninety {>ounds 
per square inch, which will cause practically instant death. 
The above case, in regard to the Russian vessel, was undoubt- 
edly due to carelessness or thoughtlessness of the officer who 
ordereil the pipe to be disconnected, and the ignorance of the 
** moujik " who failed to give warning when he saw the 
gmiolene coming into the boat ; also to the further thought- 
lessness of the electrician who pulled the switch which made 
the spark 
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Among other accidents that have happened in peace times, 
causing loss of life, are several in the British Navy in vessels 
of the diving type ; the Farfadet and Lutine in the French 
Navy, due to lost control in diving; also the Pluviose, which 
was run down and cut in two as she was coming to the 
surface ; the Fulton, during an experimental cruise, and the 
F-4, E-2, and F-i in the American Navy. In war time there 
have undoubtedly been many submarine vessels and entire 
crews lost, with none to tell the story of their passing. 



CHAPTER III 

EXPERIENCES OF PIONEER INVENTORS OF 

THE SUBMARINE 

The experiences of the pioneer inventors of the sub- 
marine, if kno\%'n in detail, would undoubtedly afford many 
amusing incidents as well as some tragic ones. Some of 
these have been treated in the previous chapter on the comedy 
and tragedy of submarine development. Cornelius I>ebrell 
must have been either something of a joker or else he 
was much further advanced in the art of revitalizing the 
air than are any of our modem scientists. His experiments 
attracted much attention during the reign of King James 
the First, and, according to the accounts published at that 
time, he must have been quite a court favorite, for it is 
reported that King James made a trip with him from West- 
minster Bridge to Greenwich. The accounts assert that he 
could remain under water for long periods of time by simply 
pouring out a few drops of some secret liquid from a bottle 
which he carried with him. The celebrated Ben Jon- 
son, in one of his works, refers to Debrell and his cele- 
brated boat in a humorous passage from one of his 
plays, ** The Staple of News,** acted by " His Majesty's 
Servants '* in 1625. 

P. Jt*K.— Have joa no newf igainst him. on the contrary' 
Nath. — Yet. ttr. They write here, one Cornelius- fon hath made 

the Hollandert an invitible eel. to swim the haven at Dunkirk aad 

iiak all the thipptog there. 
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P. JuN.— But how ts't done? 

Cym. — ril show yoo, sir. It is an automa runs under water 
with a snug nose, and has a nimble tail, made like an auger, with 
which tail she wriggles betwixt the costs (ribs) of a ship, and sinks 
it straight 

P. JuN.— A most brave device, to murder their flat bottoms. 

(Act II, S. 1.) 

Of course, there are no authentic plans of Debrell's boat 
in existence, but from the descriptions which were published 
in regard to it I am under the impression that probably he 
did succeed in submerging below the surface of the water 
and propelling her with the tide for some distances. The 
description tells of some very ingenious arrangements for 
submerging the boat, in which he used goatskins sewed 
together in the form of bags. The mouth of each bag was 
nailed over an orifice opening from the interior of the boat 
into the sea. These goatskins were placed between i^anks, 
with a sort of a Chinese windlass arrangement for squeezing 
the planks together. When he wished to submerge the boat 
he allowed the planks to open out, and the water, rushing 
into the goatskins, increased the vessel's displacement so 
that it sank. When he wished to come to the surface he 
simply drew the planks together and squeezed the water out 
of the goatskins, thus restoring the vessel's buoyancy. Ac- 
cording to description, the boat was propelled by oars extend- 
ing through ports opening into the sides of the boat. 
Goatskins sewed in the form of cones prevented the water 
from entering the vessel, the base of the cone being nailed 
to the sides of the boat, the apex of which was cut off and 
bound around the staff of the oar. Tliis gave sufHcient 
flexibility to feather the oars and row under water. 
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Nearly one hundred years after Cornelius Debrell's 
experiments an Englishman by the name of Day built a small 
wooden submarine and descended in it under the water. 
Thii experiment gave him sufficient confidence to undertake 
the construction of a large vessel, and he proposed to make 
a profit from its use by making wagers that he could descend 
to a depth of one hundred yards and remain there for a 
period of twenty-four hours. He built the vessel, placed his 
wagers, and descended. He won his wagers but never 
returned to the surface to claim them. 




During the Revolutionary War Dr. Daviil Bushnell, a 
resident of Saybrook. Connecticut, ilcvised a submarine ves- 
sel called the .-tnifrican Turtle. He aimed ti> destroy the 
Brrtish fleet anchoreil off New York during its occupation 
by General Washington and the Continental Army. 
Thatcher's Sf Hilary Journal gives an account of an attempt 
to sink a British frigate, the RagW. of sixty-four guns, by 
attaching a torpedo to the Iwttom of the ship by meant of 
a screw manipulated from the interior of this subrrurinc boat. 
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A serg^eant who operated the Turtle succeeded in getting 
under the British vessel, but the screw which was to hold 
the torpedo in place came in contact with an iron strap, 
refused to enter, and the implement of destruction floated 
down stream, where its clockwork mechanism finally caused 
it to explode, throwing a column of water high in the air 
and creating consternation among the shipping in the harbor. 
Skippers were so badly frightened that they slipped their 
cables and went down to Sandy Hook. General Washington 
complimented Doctor Bushnell on having so nearly accom- 
plished the destruction of the frigate. 

If the performance of Bushnell's Turtle was as success- 
ful as this, it seems strange that our new government did not 
immediately take up his ideas and make an appropriation for 
further experiments in the same line. When the attack was 
made on the Eagle, Doctor Bushnell's brother, who was to 
have manned the craft, was sick, and a sergeant who under- 
took the task was not sufficiently acquainted with the (^ra- 
tion to succeed in attaching the torpedo to the bottom of 
the frigate. Had he succeeded, the Eagle would undoubt- 
edly have been destroyed, and the event would have added 
the name of another hero to history and might have changed 
even the entire method of naval warfare. BushnelKs plans 
did not receive any encouragement, however, and were bit- 
terly opposed by the naval authorities. His treatment was 
such as to compel him to leave the country, but, after some 
years of wandering, under an assumed name he settled in 
Georgia, where he spent his remaining days practising his 
profession. 

Doctor Bushnell was also the inventor of the submarine 
mine, with which he blew up a schooner anchored off New 
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London, Connecticut, and attempted to sink some B 
men-of-war in the E>elaware River off Philadelphia by si 
them adrift with the tide, expecting them to float down, st 
against the sides of the ship, and then explode. Fortunatd|jr 
for the ships, none of them happened to strike, but the fact 
t)ecoming known that torpedoes were being set adrift in the 
river caused great consternation among the British shipping 
people. WTien some wag set a lot of kegs adrift, which 
floated down the river, it caused tremcn<lous excitement, the 
Rnglish crews firing at the kegs as they came floating down 
the river. This has been recorded in that humorous poem 
called •* The Battle of the Kegs," by Francis Hopkinson, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Fulton's Attempt. — Robert Fulton, the man whose 
genius made steam navigation a success, was the next to 
turn his attention to submarine boats, and submarine warfare 
by submerged mines. A large jvirt of his life was devoted 
to the solution of this problem. He went to France with his 
project and interested Napoleon Uonapartc, who became 
his patron and who was the means of securing sufficient 
funds for hini to build a boat which was called the Xautilus. 
With this vessel Fulton made numerous descents, and it is 
rcjK)rted that he covered fifty yards in a submerged run of 
seven minute*^. 

In the spring of 1801 he took the Xautilus to Brest, and 
ex{)crimented with her fur sorr.e time. He and three com- 
panion^ <Iesccndrrl jn the harbor to a depth of twenty-five 
fert anil remained one hour, but he found the hull would 
not "^tand the pres-urc of a greater depth. They were in total 
<Lirkness during the whole ti::.e, but afterward he fitted his 
craft with a glass window, one and a half inches in diameter, 
6 $1 
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through which he could sec to count the minutes on his 
watch. He also discovered during his trials that the 
mariner's compass pointed equally as true under water as 
above it. His experiments led him to believe that he coidd 
build a submarine vessel with which he could swim under 
the surface and destroy any man-of-war afloat. When he 
came before the French Admiralty, however, he was met 
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with blunt refusal, one bluff old French admiral saying, 
" Thank God, France still fights Iier battles on the surface, 
not beneath it ! " — a sentiment which apparently has changed 
since those days, as France now has a large fleet of 
submarines. 

After several years of unsuccessful efforts in France lo 
get his plans adopted, Fulton finally went over to England 
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and interested William Pitt, then Chancellor, in his schemes. 
He built a boat there and succeeded in attaching a torpedo 
beneath a condemned brig provided for the purpose, blow- 
ing her up in the presence of an immense throng. Pitt 
induced Fulton to sell his boat to the English Government 
and not bring it to the attention of any other nation, thus 
recognizing the fact that if this type of vessel should be 
made entirely successful, England would lose her supremacy 
as the '* Mistress of the Seas," a prediction which seems now 
somewhat verified, judging from the work of the enemy sub- 
marines in the past few months. 

Fulton consented to do so regarding other European 
countries, but would not pledge himself regarding his own 
country', stating that if his country ^hould become engaged 
in war no pledge could be given that would prevent him 
from offering his services in any way which would be 
for its benefit. 

The English Government paid him $75,000 for this con- 
cession. F'ultoii then returned to New York and built the 
CUrmont and other steamboats, but did not entirely give up 
his ideas on submarine navigation, for at the time of his 
death he was at work on plans for a much larger boat. 

Tuck, the inventor of the Peacemaker*, had an unliappy 
lot. He spent a considerable portion of his wealth upon his 
experiments, and it is reported that his relatives, thinking 
he would spend all of his money in this way, and conse- 
quently leave nothing to them, had him adjudged insane and 
incarcerated. 5k>me years ago I met a diver who had been 
employed by Tuck in his submarine tioat experiments. This 
diver related to me an incident that nearly caused them to 
lose their lives. It appears that the boat liad been first sub- 
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merged in shallow water to find out if it was tight, which it 
was under a moderate pressure. They then took it out in 
the Hudson River, but on reaching a greater depth, water 
started to come in around the gasket of the hatch, the hatch 
not being constructed in a manner to increase its tightness 
as the presstn'e on the same increased. The water came 
in so fast that they could not rise. He said they tried to 
caulk the leak by stuOing their handkerchiefs in between the 
hatch covering and the combing, but they could not stop it. 
Finally one of the men became so hysterical that it was neces* 
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sary for the diver to take up a hammer and tap him on 
the head with it and threaten to brain him unless he became 
quiet and did as he was told. The diver told mc th.it he 
became satisfied that the only chance for their lives was to 
allow the boat to fill, then hold their breath as it was filling, 
until the external pressure on the hatch was equalized, and 
then open the hatch and swim to the surface. They fol- 
lowed this plan and escaped safely. 
. Holland's Achievements. — While Mr. John P. Holland 
and I worked in adjoining rooms at the Columbian Iron 
Works, in Baltimore, in the years 1896 and 1897, at the 
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time he was building the Plunger and I the Argonaut, and 
saw each other almost every day, we never became suffi- 
ciently intimate to exchange personal experiences. I am 
therefore indebted to his son, Mr. John P. Holland, Jr., 
for the loan of notes left by his father and compiled by 
himself regarding his father's early and later experiences. 
I quote from the notes : 

On the southwest coast of Ireland, a few miles from 
the famous cliffs of Mohar, and overlooking the river 
Shannon, stands the village of Liscannor. Here was bom 
on February 24, 1841, John P. Holland, later to become 
famous as the inventor of the Holland submarine. He was 
the second son of John and Mary Holland, who had long 
been residents of the place. His father was a coast guard, 
and from him little John heard the stories of the sea that 
inspired in him the love he had for it in later years. His 
elder brother, Alfred, was a strong, healthy boy of great 
intellect. When John was six years old he was sent to the 
Irish Christian Brothers school at Ennistymon, in the same 
cotmty. He always credited the Irish Christian Brothers 
with giving him the early c»lucation that made him cai)able. 
later, of achieving results that scientists of to-<lay can 
hardly credit as being true. 

In 1853 the family moved to Limerick, causing John 
ii> be transferred to the schools taught by the Christian 
Brothers at Sexton Street, that city. He was a very studious 
U>y and made great pnigrc^s in hi'^ studies. He loved to tell 
how he was in the habit of rising early in the morning and 
going into the fieMs. where he woulil climb a tree and there 
study his lessons for the day. The family had not resided 
long in Limerick when the father was taken from them very 
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suddenly. He had been suffering from some slight ailment, 
and mentioned the fact to a friend. The friend advised that 
he take a home remedy, composed mostly of potash. He 
to<^ the prescribed dose and died within a few hours. 

On the death of his father John was compelled to give 
up school and seek employment in a tobacco shop. In 1858 
he left the position and became a teacher in the Christian 
Brothers schools. In i860 he showed signs of failing health ; 
accordingly the Brothers transferred him to one of their 
schools in Waterford, in the hope that the climate there 
would prove more beneficial to his impaired health. How- 
ever, after residing in that town for a time it was seen that 
the Io<riced-for improvement did not materialize, and he 
grew worse instead of better. During the following twelve 
months he was assured by the best medical advice available 
that his health would not permit him to continue his studies, 
and that in order that it be restored he would do well to live 
in some place having a mild and dry climate, such as is found 
in the Madeira Islands. For several reasons this was im- 
practicable, so he went to Cork to wait until he could find 
a suitable climate in which to live. While staying in Cork 
he lived at Ashburton, at the western end of Qanmire Hill, 
for about one year. While here he improved greatly in 
health and strength. 

The War of the Rebellion in the United States had 
started a few months before he came to live in Cork. To- 
ward the end of November, 1862, he read in the Cork 
Examiner an announcement of the first combat between 
armored ships that had occurred about two weeks pre- 
viously ; that is, the battle between the Monitor and Merri- 
mac at Hampton Roads, Va., in which the little Monitor 
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defeated the Merrimac, of twice her bulk and power, after 
a short contest. Just before the remarkable duel the Merri- 
mac, ignoring the guns of her opponent, the wooden ship 
Congress, sank her by striking her with her massive iron 
stem. The Cumberland, another ship like the Congress, lying 
in the water near her, did not wait to be similarly rammed, 
but made haste to run aground on the nearest shallow place. 
Rut this did not save her, as the Merrimac attacked her and 
set her on fire with her heavy guns, while ignoring her fire, 
which did very little harm. This epoch-making contest in 
Virginian waters astonished naval authorities the world over, 
especially in England, whose main reliance for the main- 
tenance of their power was placed in the " wooden walls," 
and in the braver)- and skill of their seamen. The English 
nervousness was due to the demonstration at Hampton Roads 
that woo<len ships could be no more of a hindrance to an 
armorclad than the Cumberland and Congress were to the 
Merrimac, and that if the Yankees built a few more moni- 
tors and sent them across the Atlantic quickly, they could 
come to London by water absolutely unhin<Iered and destroy 
London and all the English navy within reach. All the 
English naval <iepots could, with practically no hindrance, 
be treated similarly within a few months, and an end made 
of English oppression from which it could never recover. 

That this is no wild dreaming will be evident to every- 
body, when the action of the Knjjlish Parliament regarding 
a proposal made there by a Lord of the .\<lmiralty was 
considered and acie<l uf>on favorably in rapid onler. A 
certain I^rd TajT'^t. who romn:anIrd an English ship at the 
homlardment of Scb.i<!'»jw>!, provin;^ that he was not without 
experience in justifying the asvrtion. told them that if all 
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the five hundred and eighty English warships then in exist- 
ence were sent into the Cork harbor; and if the little 
American Monitor were to get in there, too, at the same time ; 
and also if a suitable chain boom were fixed so as to enclose 
the whole lot, that the same little Monitor could send them 
all to the bottom within a few hours without being com- 
pelled to fire a single shot. Lord Paget made these assertions 
in support of a motion he made before the House of Com- 
mons, proposing that the unspent part of an appropriation 
of about $75,000,000 designed to build forts to defend 
harbors in the South of England for the protection of their 
fleets against the French and Yankees should be immediately 
applied to the construction of armordad ships. Without 
any delay a bill was passed making the required change in 
the appropriation bill. Very shortly after the Admiralty 
proposed the construction of four ironclads, which proposal 
was immediately adopted. 

Four large battleships were taken and razed and covered 
with armor-plate. They were followed later by many much 
more powerful vessels designed especially to carry armor. 
until at the present day the English Navy is competent to 
engage all the European navies together. Mr. Holland, re- 
flecting upon the result of the duel at Hampton Roads, 
foresaw this result clearly, because he knew that England 
possessed the necessary materials, money, and mechanical 
skill required to provide ships enough to maintain her claim 
to her assumed title, '* Mistress of the Seas," and to enable 
her to terrorize the greatest nations of Europe that had 
persistently shown lack of wisdom by their neglect to 
properly provide themselves with the only weapon that could 
resist her; that is, a sufficiently powerful navy. 
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They trusted, to their undoing, to great armies, forgetting 
that England had already proved her ability to cause com- 
binations of her former enemies against any one of them. 

But, having carefully noted the development of armored 
ships in the American, English, and French navies since 
the first duels of armorclads at Hampton Roads, Mr. Holland 
conceived the notion that it would be possible to build a 
vessel that would utilize water cover as a protection against 
an enemy's projectiles and thus be capable of ramming her 
enemy without exposing herself to attack. The study of the 
possibility of designing a practicable submarine boat to 
encounter English ironclads in this manner became the most 
interesting problem that he had to solve for a considerable 
time afterward. He further relates the physical difficulties 
that had to be overcome ; bad health and hard w^ork hindered 
consideration of the problem for a long time, until one day 
he happened to see in a newspaper an account of the experi- 
ments made with a submarine in New York harl)or.* The 
description of its performances appeared to l)e incredible 
when he remembered the physical difficulties that had to be 
overcome, as his former study of the subject revealed them. 
Reflecting later that it was foolish an<l unfair to ridicule and 
laugh at a project which was closcrilnrd only by a short 
notice in the newspaper, and that described only its success 
in overcoming the physical difficulties in its operation, he 
startetl on a thorough study of the question in connection 
with a design roughly sketched on a sheet of j>ai)er; giving 
due attention to the essential points concerned in using 
a submarine boat so that it would l>e practical to live and 
work while completciv submerged even in rmieh water; so as 
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to propel it, first, at an even or any required depth ; second, 
to be aWe to steer it with certainty in any required direc- 
tion; third, to have an ample supply of compressed air on 
board, as well as the necessary apparatus to renew it 
when exhausted. 

Fortunately he had sufficient engineering knowledge to 
determine the thickness and weight of a spindle-shaped steel 
shell competent to endure the external water pressure due 
to a submergence of two hundred and fifty feet depth, which 
was probably the greatest pressure it would ever be com- 

I 

pelled to endure when in action. He was also competent to 
provide for a change of trim and for regulating the degree of 
submergence, as well as to provide for a slow or a rapid 
rise to the surface as circumstances might require. After 
completing his design, however, he found there was no one 
with confidence enough in the idea to give him backing. 
He was regarded as a second Jules Verne; in a word, a 
dreamer. He accordingly locked his plans in his trunk 
and for the time being forgot all about them. 

A few years later his mother came to the United States 
and he decided to follow her. He landed in Boston in the 
winter of 1872, and in the middle of typical New Englanil 
weather as found at that time of the year. Everything was 
covered with ice and snow, quite different from the mild 
winters he had known in the little '* Green Isle." One morn- 
ing after his arrival he was walking through one of the 
streets of the " Hub/* and, not being jwssessed of the 
agility of a mountain goat — so necessar\- for a man to navi- 
gate one of our American streets during an icy spell — he 
had not gone far before he fell and broke his leg. Passersby 
helped him home, and he was assured by the physician who 
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set the fracture that he would not be able to move about for 
at least two months. Finding himself with so much idle 
time on his hands, he decided to get out his forgotten plans 
and study them again. The result was that by the time his 
convalescence was over he had drawn a new and much 
superior design. 

Dut it was not until 1876, when he was teaching school 
in Patcrson, New Jersey, that he succeeded in securing 
financial backing for his first boat. A friend at that time 
raised the necessary capital, about $6000, and the building 
was done at the Albany Street Iron Works, comer of Albany 
and Washington Streets. New York, in 1876, in the shop 
owned by Messrs. Andrew and Ripley. To their courteous 
superintendent, Mr. Dickey, he was indebted for many sug- 
gestions toward rendering the boat practical and useful. 
Early in 1878 she was removed to Todd and Rafferty's shop 
in Paterson, New Jersey ; he. being a resident of that city 
at that time, could complete her outfit more easily there. 
Toward the end of July. 1878. she was taken to a point 
where she could Ikt more easily launched, about one hundred 
yanls above the Falls Bridge, on the right bank of the river. 
She was uken there late one fine afternoon and launched 
from tlic wagon on which she was movetl. Mr. William 
Dunkerly. the engineer in charge of the oj)cration, fastened 
a strong line on her bow to bring her to when she was afloat ; 
hut she <lid not float long, for the wagon wheels sank in the 
made ground where they launchetl her. the greater part of 
the wagon licing submerged, as well as nearly one-half of the 
volume of the !>oat, leaving the boat with the stem consider- 
ably elevated. After hartl work on the part of Messrs 
Dunkerly and John Lister, the owners of a boathouic abo\c 
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the bridge, she was pulled off the wagon and floated for a 
few minutes, amid the cheers of mill operatives who lined 
the banks and covered every available spot on the bridge. 
But the cheering suddenly ceased when the boat backed a 
little out in the river, for she settled deeper in the water 
and finally sank, to the great disappointment of the crowd, 
who expressed their feelings in loud yells until Messrs. 
Dunkerly and Lister moved the wagon out of the way, took 
hold of the boat's painter, and pulled her out of the water 
high and dry on the spot previously occupied by the wagon. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the natives were much 
astounded to see a little iron boat weighing four tons pulled 
by two men from the bottom of the Passaic and left standing 
high and dry on the bank. 

The next day the accidental submergence was explained 
by the absence of two five-eighths inch screw plugs from 
the bottom of the central compartment in which the operator 
would be seated while the boat was in operation. By opening 
a stop valve while the boat was in operation under water 
a sufficient quantity of water would enter, surround the 
operator in his diving suit, and render the boat and its 
contents heavier than water, so that it would sink as it did 
after having been launched with the plug holes open. The 
reason that it did not sink, and that it was so easy a matter 
to pull it ashore, was because the total weight on board on 
that occasion was much more than it was designed to carry. 
The central space then carried water equal to the weight 
of the diver and his suit of armor, as well as the additional 
quantity that would fill the space around him, as well as that 
which would be due to the distention of the suit by air pres- 
sure while it was in action during diving. The actual prac- 
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ticability of being able to handle the boat under these con- 
ditions was the first important point proved by experiment 
on the day following the launch. 

" We proved conclusively, a few weeks after, that our 
estimate of the quantity of fresh compressed air required 
to support life comfortably in the operator was probably 
a little excessive. The quantity of compressed air, as well as 
the pressure required to force all water out of the boat 
and to cause her to float light on the surface, was ample. A 
few days after the launch, the engine having been given 
a slight test, the boat was towed up the river to a point 
opposite the old Pennington house. In the launch that 
towed her were Mr. Dunkerly, Captain John Lister, and 
three men prominent in the * Fenian ' movement.** 

Wlut happened when the boat reached the point for 
the test is best told by Mr. Dunkerly: " We fastened ropes 
to the bow and stem," Mr. Dunkerly said; " Mr. Holland 
climbed into the submarine, closed the hatch, and started the 
engine. The bow went down first, and before we realized 
the fact the boat was under twelve feet of water. The ropes 
were a safeguard in case the compressed air should not 
prove sufficient to cxjk*1 the water from the ballast tanks. 
Holland was also given a hanimcr with which to rap upon the 
shell of the l)aat shouM he find himself in difficulties. After 
t)cing submerged one hour« Hollantl brought the l)oat to the 
surface, to the great relief of all who were witnessing the 
test. As soon as the boat came up the turret oi>ened and 
Holland bobbed up smiling. He repeated his dive several 
times, and then he invited us to try it. but we preferred to 
' stick to the ropr^.* AlK)ut the tlnrd trip we made up the 
river a stranger was scxn hiding behind the rocks on the 
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river road. He had a powerful field glass, and it was said 
that he was an agent of the British Government. His pres- 
ence caused a commotion for a time." From here we will 
continue in Mr. Holland, Senior's, own words : 

" Continuous submergence trials for various periods 
were next undertaken. We had one serious setback that 
caused no greater trouble than shortening our experiments 
by compelling us to omit all running trials and to confine our- 
selves to testing matters of essential importance. This was 
due to the failure of the misnamed Braton engine that was 
installed in the boat. The builders assured me that it was 
a Braton engine, but they had improved on Braton*s designs 
by employing two double-acting cylinders, having both ends 
of each supplied with charges from one central combustion 
chamber. On trial in the boat this engine failed to develop 
any noticeable power, so we were compelled to employ 
Mr. Dunkerly's launch, supplying her engines with steam, 
which was conducted from the boiler of his launch by way 
of a hose to the engine of the submarine, which was now 
employed as a steam engine. This entailed a considerable 
loss of steam, due to condensation, but it produced enough 
power to propel the submarine, having Mr. Dunkerlys launch 
alongside so as to allow free vertical movement, as when 
diving, so that we could test the efficiency of the boat's 
horizontal and vertical rudders. The vertical rudders, those 
that controlled horizontal motion, proved to be very effective, 
but the horizontal rudders, placed on the level of the centre 
of buoyancy, proved to be useless. We proved that the boat 
should move three or four times more rapidly before they 
could produce a useful effect. This experiment showed the 
folly of attempting to control the degree of submergence of 
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the boat by the employment of central horizontal rudders, 
a method on which so much importance was placed by some 
of my predecessors and successors, in attempts at submarin- 
ing, and, strange to say, some of them still believe in it, 
very evidently because they have never tested them. A 
good many submarine and other inventors are satisfied with 
designs on paper and do not bother to make experiments. 
We determined some other very evident matters that it was 
necessary to prove by actual experiment ; that is, that it is not 
practical to cause a boat to lie still at any given depth without 
the employment of complicated machiner}' that should have 
no place in a submarine boat. Several other important 
points regarding the design, construction, and management 
of submarines, which still cause difference of opinion and 
design, were determined fairly well. For instance, the 
mcxlern craze for ' good, big boats/ as well as for large, 
high conning towers, was proved to be absurd. Even though 
our views on these and other matters were exhibited to the 
Navy Department ( )rdnance Dureau, practically no notice 
was taken of them. I disliked the idea common among 
politicians that my failures to get a government contract was 
owing to political influence or ' pull,' but, judging by my 
short experience in Washington, I concluded that there was 
another, and much more serious, hindrance to the adoption 
of my ideas. 

*' The history of the efforts I made to induce the govern- 
ment to consider the claims of the first submarine boat pro- 
posed to them by me in 1H75, as well as the results, reflects 
no credit on the oflicials that had anything to do with iu 
a4 can be clearly seen from what follows. 

*' The first proposition was made in 1875, through a 
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friend of the late Secretary of the Navy Robeson, for his 
consideration. It was referred by him for a report to the 
late Admiral Sampson, at that time commander of the tor- 
pedo station at Newport, Rhode Island. The Admiral 
reported in good time that the project was practically impos- 
sible, owing mainly to the difficulty of finding in what direc- 
tion to steer the boat under water, and the attempt to do so 
would be an aggravated case of trying to find one's way 
in a fog. Very evidently he had no notion of the possibility 
of steering by compass under water. The same incredulity 
was expressed by a distinguished Swedish officer whom I 
afterward met in New York. 

** After having determined the correctness of my ideas 
regarding submarines, and adding a few points revealed 
by the experiments made on the Passaic River, my financial 
supporters, the trustees of the Fenian Skirmishing Fund, 
determined to build a larger boat that could be employed 
for breaking blockades.* Toward the end of May J started 
to design a new boat of about nineteen tons displacement ; 
in other words, one small and light enough to be carried 
on ship's deck and launched overboard whenever her ser- 
vices would be required. Only three men were required 
for her crew. 

" She was built at the shops of the Delamater Iron 
Works, at the foot of West Thirteenth Street. New York, 
and launched in May, 1881. During her construction my 
curiosity was excited by the apparent incredulity of some 
of the engineers in the shop regarding the practicability of 
such a boat. Many objections were urged against her, espe- 

* Note. — ^Tbe blockade of Alexandria was in progress at that 
time. 
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cially by men who should have known better, but the trouble 
with them was almost the same as I encountered later among 
the staff officers of the navy, viz., because they were, almost 
without exception, of English, Welsh, or Scotch descent, 
experienced in all kinds of shipbuilding. They appeared to 
know by intuition that the project was absurd. They pro- 
posed many difficulties that were not solved for them. I 
also noticed that many of the men appeared to take a deep 
interest in the progress of the work, even though they never 
made any inquiries to my knowledge, yet they observed 
everything, because there was no way of preventing them. 
I also noticed what appeared to be consequences of this 
curiosity of foreigners regarding an American machine. 

" During the following twelve months many visitors 
came to look over the submarine, mostly Swedes, Russians, 
Italians, and Germans. I was much pleased to meet two 
of them who apparently had no idea of the jealousy with 
which some people guard their military secrets, viz., AH 
Ritza and Hassan Effendi. But, very clearly to me, they had 
no idea of the importance of what was expected from the 
machine, or, much more likely, they had been persuaded 
by their acqiuintances of English connections that the project 
would never amount to anything because it did not originate 
in England. The fact that English opinion in naval matters 
governed the opinion of every American was made quite 
dear to me later on. 

" This nineteen-ton boat was launched in i88i. She was 
thirty-one feet long, six feet beam, seven feet four inches 
in depth, and was projKrlled by a lirayton (letroleum 
engine. Her crew consisted of three men— the pilot, engi- 
neer, and gunner. She laid at the Morris & Cummings 
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Dredging Company's dock in Jersey City until July 3, 1883, 
during which time many interesting experiments were 
made with her. 

" The first run on the surface and while submerged was 
made in the basin, or passage, east of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. The first tests made were the surface runs to test 
the engine, clutch, gearing, etc. These proved very success- 
ful, and the next in order was to submerge the boat at the 
dock and determine whether the seams were all right, and 
also to test the efficiency of the compressed-air tanks for 
supplying oxygen for breathing and giving impulses for 
expelling water from the ballast tanks. 

" Accordingly Richards, the engineer, and myself en- 
tered the boat and closed the hatch. This shut us off from 
the air, and our breathing now depended entirely on the 
compressed-air reserve. After waiting a few moments and 
finding no ill effects from the compressed air, I decided to 
submerge. I drew back the little iron levers on either side 
of my head (these operated the Kingston valves in the bot- 
tom, through which water was admitted to the ballast tanks) . 
Almost immediately the boat began to settle, giving us the 
suggestion of slowly descending in an elevator. I now 
looked through the ports in the superstructure and observed 
that the bow had entirely disappeared and the water was 
within a few inches of the glass. A second or two later 
everything grew dark and we were entirely submerged, 
and nothing could be seen through the ports excepting a 
dark-green blur. 

" Our next suggestion was a slight jar when the vessel 
struck the bottom. It might also be mentioned here that we 
had no light except the glow that came through the conning 
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tower. This just about sufficed to read the gauges, bat was 
too poor to be of much interest to the engineer. The engine 
was not needed at that time, however, but we decided to 
carr>' a small lantern, to be used when any adjustment was 
necessar>', but not otherwise, as it consumed too much of our 
precious oxygen. 

" Richanls having made an examination and found every- 
thing tight, I decided to blow out the ballast and come up. 
Accordingly I opened the valve admitting air to the ballast 
tank, and at once heard a hiss that told me that the air was 
driving out the water. The green blur on the ports in the 
conning tower grew lighter as I gazed through them until 
suddenly the light of full day burst through, almost dazzling 
me. .After blinking my eyes a few times I looked out again 
and saw the familiar surroundings of the ' Gap.* I now 
o^Krncd the hatch and stood on the seat, thus causing my head 
and shoulders to protrutle from the tower. .As soon as I 
was observed doing this a cheer burst from the crowd of 
observers on the dock, among whom opinion was equally 
divided as to whether we would ever emerge alive from 
our dive or not. We ha<l now demonstratcci the fact that 
our l)oat was tight, that our air was sufTicient for breathing, 
and that our ballasting system was perfect. 

" Our next test was to prove that we could dive with our 
engine running. Many were the gloomy prophecies advanced 
as to what would happen when we attempted to force our 
exhaust outboani against the watrr pressure ft»und at eight 
or ten feet depth. For this occasion Richards ancl I entered 
the lioat, I taking my place in thr cmning tower, while he 
went forward In start l\\v engine .\fter a little kicking and 
sputtering he succeeded in getting it sUrted. We then let 
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in the dutch and the boat started forward When we reached 
the far side of the basin I turned her around and tiirew out 
the dutch, causing the boat to slow down and stop. Qosing 
the hatch, we then made sure that eveiytiiing was tight, and 
opened the Kingston valves. When the water reached the 
observer's ports in the conning tower, I dosed them again. 
We tiien proceeded along awash ; that b, with only the little 
tower showing above the surface. I found that from thb 
positioa I could observe objects quite a distance ahead, and 
nqr vision was obscured only occasionally when a wave 
washed against the glass. I next tiirew forward the lever 
oo the right side of my seat (this was connected wiA the 
diving, or vertical, rudder by a lever action). Immediately 
the nose of the boat went down, and before I realized it our 
gauge showed a depth of about ten feet I now drew die 
lever back to centre^ and the boat straightened out on an 
even ked. There was very little or no tendency to budc 
or be cruiky; in a word, I had no difficulty in preventing 
her nose from rising or dipping down. 

''After running about one hundred yards submerged I 
steered the boat up, and in a few seconds the superstructure 
of the boat was again above water. I then opened the air 
valve and e3q>elled my ballast, causing the boat to rise and 
assume her normal position. This dive was practised for 
some time in order that we might gain facility in handling 
the diving and steering gear. 

** Captain John Ericsson was at that time preparing to 
build his Destroyer in the same part of the shop in which 
my boat had been built Somebody in Delamater's described 
my boat to Captain Ericsson and explained the purpose of a 
nine-inch tube placed in the axis and having a breech and 
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bow cap. The object of this fitting was to permit the inser- 
tion of a six-foot torpedo that could be shot out at a target 
while the boat was under water by air at a heavy pressure 
contained in steel flasks connected with the breech of the 
gun by a balanced valve. After the torpedo was ejected 
the breech and muzzle were dosed, and the water contents 
of the tube were permitted to flow into two tanks to correct 
the position of the centre of gravity. 

" Not having any torpedo models ready for experiment 
when the boat reached Jersey City, Captain Ericsson very 
kindly sent me word that I might build a few like those he 
proposed to use in his Destroyer. I therefore deferred 
building any on my own ideas, and decided to use his, should 
they prove suitable. The E)elamaters built me two on his 
models and sent them to Jersey City for trial. For the trials 
of Ericsson's torpedo models the boat was set awash in the 
water, with the axis of the torpedo placed horizontally and 
about three and one-half feet below the water surface. Be- 
cause there was a new floating dock lying in the water about 
one hundred and fifty yards from the submarine, and in a 
direct line with it, the firing pressure was reduced to about 
three hundred pounds on the square inch. When the firing 
valve was opened the projectile passed out and travelled 
about six or eight feet beyond the muzzle of the gun, then 
it tume<l upward and arose in the air to perhaps sixty or 
seventy feet ; then it fell point foremost in the water and 
buried itself so deeply in the mud that we could never fin<l 
it again. For the second shot the boat was depressed a few 
degrees and was swung to port so as to avoid butting the 
floating dry dock. It travelled about twice as far as its 
predecesbor. then rose fifteen feet in the air and fassed over 
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the wall limiting the basin, striking a pile that projected above 
it, and frightening a fisherman who was dozing thereon. 
He was in no danger, however, as the pile and string-piece 
of heavy pine afforded him ample protection. 

" While the boat lay at Gorky's repair shop at the point 
called the ' Gap,' a test was made of the efficiency of the 
apparatus provided for using the boat as a diving-bell, viz., 
a watertight hatch placed over a hatchway on the bottom, 
with valves leading from air-chambers, through which air 
under pressure was permitted to flow and fill the space 
occupied by the operators. 

" When employing the boat as a diving-bell everything 
was closed tight and air was admitted to the central space 
until the external water pressure was exactly balanced, and 
when the lower hatch might be opened without any risk of 
water entering. The first man to make a test was Mr. George 
M. Richards, of Erie, Pennsylvania, my engineer. He sank 
the boat at high water while she lay at the dock. When she 
rested on the bottom he opened the test valves to make cer- 
tain that the external water pressure was balanced by the 
internal air pressure, admitting an excess of water equal to 
his weight to hold her on the bottom. This operation did not 
consume more than a minute. He did not actually go out of 
the boat, but only dropped his feet on the bottom, passed his 
hands imder the boat, one on either side, and lifted the boat 
slowly and with little exertion about one foot from the 
bottom. Had I provided the boat with a diver's outfit he 
could have gone out and come back again without trouble or 
risk. On July 3. 1883. we left the ' Gap ' in Jersey City in 
order to do some diving in the deep water of the Narrows. 

** The boat went out under its own power, unaccompanied 
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by anybody save a small colored boy who had managed to 
drop on the turret when we were leaving the dock. The first 
intimation I had that we were carrying a passenger was 
shortly after we had passed Robbins's Reef Lighthouse. 
Then I found my view of Staten Island and Bay Ridge be- 
came obscured by what seemed to be a pair of brown rags 
hanging on either side of the turret and blocking the vision 
through the side lights. When we passed Robbins's Reef 
the water became a little rougher, so that the water passed 
up on the hull and washed over the turret. After the win- 
dows had been wet a few times I heard noises that plainly 
indicated that we were carrying an uninvited and unwelcome 
passenger. Fearing that the waves would wash him off, I 
headed the boat upstream, opened the hatch, and invited him 
to come inside, as I feared running through rough water 
with him on top. He politely refused my invitation, assur- 
ing me that he was ' puffectly safe ' where he was, and that 
he would ' hold on like grim death.' This unfortunate cir- 
cumstance spoiled my chances of diving in deep water that 
day, so we were compelled to abandon it. This intemiption 
by the young colored gentleman wasted so much time that it 
was after sunset when we headed for the lUy Ridge shore, 
with which I was unfamiliar, to look for a landing place. 
Seeing through the twilight unmistakable signs that the shore 
was rocky, I ran the boat out about one hundred yards and 
then headed her up towani the Ray Ridge Ferry landing, 
with the intention of leaving her there until daylight the 
next morning. Before starting north we noticed two boys 
in a rowboat approaching us from the shore. We stopped 
until they came alongside and inquired : * WTiat is this 
thing? * They came on board and inspected her at our invi- 
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tation, and expressed great astonishment at the strange 
boat they had picked up. But what was much more to the 
purpose was that when they found we had no particular 
landing place in view they very kindly offered us the hos- 
pitality of Mr. Vanderbilt Bergen's dock at Bay Ridge for 
as long as we wished to stay there for experiments. Then 
they took our * painter ' and towed us into his dock on the 
site of the present Crescent Yacht Qub station. The two 
young gentlemen, Tunis Bergen and his cousin Harry 
Midgley, also contracted to take care of our material and 
help us out during our stay at their dock. What was of 
great importance to us was that we learned from Mr. Vander- 
bilt Bergen, Tunis's brother, that the place we had happened 
upon was by far the most suitable of any within miles for 
diving and experiments. We left the boat there over two 
months, making experiments to determine the value of our 
devices and to improve them wherever possible. 

" Every time we went out we took two or more dives 
of various lengths, most of these quite across the Narrows, 
a little below Stapleton. During these dives I always made 
certain that there was no ship of twenty-five or thirty feet 
draught passing. Ordinarily we ran at a depth of not less 
than twenty feet, so that we could afford to ignore excursion 
steamers, fishing boats, and small yachts. The paddles of 
excursion steamers we could hear a long distance away, so 
that we never had any difficulty in avoiding them by chang- 
ing our course or running at a greater depth until they had 
passed. We had a rather exciting experience on one occa- 
sion when we started to run submerged from Stapleton to 
Bay Ridge. At starting there was no large vessel in sight, 

but when about two hundred and fifty yards from shore I 
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distinctly heard the paddle of a steamer. I instantly changed 
the vessel's course from directly across the Narrows, heading 
her upstream and running to twenty feet depth so as to 
eliminate any danger of a collision. Running along I listened 
for the sound of paddles, but could hear nothing, so I con- 
cluded that the steamer must have passed beyond the range 
of hearing or else had changed her course. Therefore I 
thought it would be safe to come within fifteen feet of the 
surface and listen again. I did so, and, hearing no sound, 
brought the turret above the surface to look around, but I 
could see no steamer. I then resumed my course back to 
Bay Ridge. On approaching Mr. Bergen's dock I saw three 
or four men jumping around and acting as if demented, so on 
landing I asked Ucrgen the cause of their hilarity. ' Oh,' he 

said, 'you frightened the d out of the St, Johns, the 

Long Branch steamer. You remember having come near 
the surface shortly after you started across and then diving? 
We didn't see you again until you rose three hundred yards 
out at this side.' I said that I remembere<l it. ' Well, when 
you went down that time your propeller shot a great mass 
of water out backward, just as big as, or bigger than, any 
whale could blow. The St. Johns was about two hundred 
jrards astern of you, and she stopped instantly, not being 
able to tell what the trouble was ahead of her. After a 
while she started up and headed into the Staten Island shore, 
keeping on until I thought she would run ashore. She 
ported her helm and kept close along shore until she 
fiassed the Quarantine anchorage, then she headed straight 
for New York.' 

" Experimental runs were made almost every <lay during 
the months of July and August, and continued until Septem- 
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bcr, when we returned to the * Gap ' in Jersey City. Ehiring 
our experiments we were never without a considerable crowd 
of witnesses, sometimes numbering hundreds, especially in 
our runs from the ' Gap * up the Hudson and return. One 
morning in July a very patronizing gentleman, who an- 
nounced himself as a reporter from the New York Sun, 
requested permission to go into the boat and examine it, but, 
much to his surprise, I was compelled to refuse him permis- 
sion. The next morning there appeared in his paper a long 
report describing the performances of the Fenian Ram, a new 
name to which I had no objection excepting its incorrectness. 
Because public curiosity was aroused, the same Mr. Blakely 
Hall seldom missed reporting every run or experiment we 
made while at Bay Ridge. He explained to me that I was 
foolish in not wishing to advertise my invention, because 
the Government would certainly wish to acquire boats of the 
same type, as he could see by the newspaper reports that 
they were already preparing to build them in France. 

" Shortly after our return to the * Gap,* an amusing inci- 
dent took place which is well worth recordinjj. A numl)or of 
friends and myself decided to take a trip up the Hudson. 
There were eight or ten in the party, and, as the submarine 
could accommodate only four, a small sloop was hired to 
carry the overflow. When we got under way. the submarine 
towing the sloop, we found the going rather hard, owinjj 
to cakes of ice floating down the river. WTien we were off 
Hoboken I slowed down to allow a steamer to cross our bow. 
This, of course, slackened the towline, with the result that 
when I got under way again said line fouled the propeller, 
held for a second, and then broke, sending the sloop adrift 

among the cakes of ice. The crew of the derelict bark 
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shouted to attract my attention, but I had the hatch dosed 
and could not hear them. I proceeded about a mile upstream 
from the point of the accident before I discovered that my 
tOH' was missing. I turned back and found my unfortunate 
manners had been picked up by a passing boat and towed 
back to Jersey City. 

" In November, 1883, while returning from a run through 
the Narrows, we dove to a depth of sixty feet, remained on 
the bottom for an hour, and came to the surface with no 
more trouble or inconvenience than if we dove only eight or 
ten feet. Shortly after this the Ram's career ended in a 
rather odd way. I have no intention of advancing any ex- 
cuses for the incident, as no official explanation was ever 
made to me concerning it. As a result, I never bothered 
again with my backers nor they with me, but before recording 
the more solemn incident I would like to mention a rather 
amusing one that has just come to mind. 

" One morning, on going down to board the boat, I was 
<ur|)rised to find no boat there. I was puzzled for a minute, 
but, on inquiry of the bystan<iers, I found that my engineer, 
Richards, had decided to take the boat out for a run by 
himself He had proceeded down stream, but that was about 
all the witnesses could tell me. I therefore walked along the 
wharves until I came to a crowd of men standing on a pier 
and pointing out into the river. My attention was called to a 
j*o:nt on the surface al>out two hundred yards off the pier 
head There a great deal of air was coming to the surface in 
countless little bubbles The man told me that the Irish Ram 
had just gone down there, owing to the fact that the conning 
tower was open when it passed close to a barge and tug. 
The wash from the tug (massed over the little boat, flooded 
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the hatch, and came near catching Richards below. He 
happened to be just below the hatch, however, and was blown 
out by the escaping air when the boat went down. He 
floundered around in the water for a few minutes and was 
finally picked up by the crew of the tug. A few minutes 
later Richards appeared, still a bit pale from his rather 
startling experience. It cost my backers about $3000 to raise 
the boat and put her in shape again. 

*' The final history of the boat is told in a few words. 
She was taken one night from her slip in tfie ' Gap ' and 
towed to New Haven, Connecticut During the trip she 
was in diarge of Breslin, one of the trustees of the fund. 
I received no notice of the contemplated move then, nor was 
I notified after. I am told that when they arrived in New 
Haven they attempted to make dives, but handled the boat 
so awkwardly that the harbor master decided that she con- 
stituted a ' menace to navigation,' and demanded a bond if 
any further trials were to be made. As a result she was 
hauled out of the water on the property of Reynolds, another 
member of the committee, and there she still is. There is 
also a rumor that they have tried to sell her to the Russian 
Government, but failed, as on investigation the prospective 
buyers found that title to her was not clear. 

" After the Ram was taken from me, I had no means of 

experimenting further or building another boat. After a 

time I secured a position with the Pneumatic Gun Company 

as a draughtsman. While employed there I managed to 

interest some members of the company and some friends of 

theirs in a design that I had drawn immediately after the loss 

of the Ram. I allowed these men to examine my plans, 
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and they, approving of them, set about to organize a com- 
pany, known as the Nautilus Submarine Boat G>mpany. 

" During the organizing of the company I became ac- 
quainted with Captain Zalinski, U. S. A., an expert on heavy 
artillery. Through Captain Zalinski I met many influential 
men, who not only helped me with the project in hand at the 
time, but were largely instrumental in having my boat 
adopted by the United States Navy. 

"At the suggestion of Captain Zalinski the boat was 
built at Fort Hamilton, as he was stationed there at the time, 
and, being on the army active list, could not be away from 
his post of duty. During the time of her construction every- 
thing was under his supervision. The boat was fifty feet 
long, six feet beam, and the hull was constructed of wood. 
In 1886 the boat was launched. The launching ways ran 
down from the fort wall to the water's edge. This part of 
the program was in the hands of a young engineer who had 
either an insufficient knowledge of the subject or lacked the 
ability to put his knowledge to practical use. The result 
was, that when the heavy boat started down the launching 
ways they suddenly collapsed and she crashed into some pil- 
ing near the water's edge, tearing out the greater part of her 
side and bottom. 

" On investigation it was found that the cost of repairs 
would exceed the amount of money still on hand in the 
company's treasur}-. Accordingly the wrecked boat was 
broken up where she lay, the engine and fittings removed 
and sold, and the proceeds used to partly reimburse the 
stockholders for the money they had invested. This acci- 
dent discouraged my company from any further attempts 
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at submarine construction. Had this boat been successful, 
submarines would have become an accepted success years 
before they did. This unfortunate incident held me back 
at least ten years, as it was that long before I was able to 
secure backing to construct another boat. 

" About this time the United States Navy Department 
was mildly interested in the performances of submarines in 
France, where they had attained some slight degree of 
success. The designs for these boats, I am sure, were based 
on certain fundamental points of my Fenian Ram design. 
As I have said previously, there were a number of foreign 
officers present at Delamater's Yard from 1879 ^^ 1881, 
while the boat was in course of construction, and it is hardly 
to be expected that they failed to take notes. However, the 
knowledge they secured did them very little good, because, 
while they secured a lot of valuable data, their inexperience 
caused them to disregard the most vital points, with the 
result that their boats never attained any degree of success. 
However, I do not wish to convey the impression that the 
United States Navy Department was at this time considering 
building submarines as the results of the French experi- 
ments ; far from it. Had it not been informed of the success 
of my Fenian Ram, which was far more interesting and 
wonderful than anything the French had done, and still 
remained unconvinced? I was totally sick and disgusted 
with its actions, and was seriously tempted to abandon all 
further attempts to convince and awake it from its lethargy' 
About this time I wrote an article, " Can New York be 
Bombarded?" with the intention of bringing before the 

public the pitiable condition of our fleet and coast defences, 

no 
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and showing how a few submarines would place us in 
a position to ward off an enemy's attack from mostly any 
point on our coast as effect ively as if we had an adequate 
shore defence and a fleet equal to Great Britain's." 

The article referred to treats of other types of ships. 
This is not of interest now, but we quote what he says 
concerning 

" THE SUBMARINE, OR DIVING BOAT 

" This boat has a speed of eight miles per hour; she can 
remain under water for two days, or longer, without having 
any connection with the surface. She can be steered by 
compass when under water, and her course may be laid 
and corrected without obliging her to remain more than 
a few moments on the surface. This can l)e done without 
ever appearing over water. She can move at any required 
depth, and is more thoroughly under control when com- 
pletely submerged than when on the surface. Her hori- 
zontal and vertical motions are controlled automatically or 
by the pilot. 

" The torpedo, carrying a onc-hundrcd-pound charge, 

can be projected in a straight line to a distance of eighty or 

ninety feet, according to the power employed in expelling 

it The method of attack will probably be as follows: The 

diving boat, with only her turret above water, moves toward 

the ship. When she gets so close that her presence may be 

discovered, say half a mile, ^he descends a few feet under 

the surface. Once or twice, after the bearing of the ship 

is observed by meaiu of a telescope projected for a few 
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minutes over the water, corrections are made in the course 
for deviations owing to currents. 

*' When near the vessel she goes deeper, so as to bring 
her stem ten or fifteen feet beneath the surface. Netting 
can thus be avoided. She can now discharge her torpedo, to 
explode on contact. As soon as this strikes, the explosion 
occurs and a large hole is torn in the ship's side. The ship 
will now become unmanageable, and with assistance may be 
captured. Elxperience has shown that in a seaway she 
rolls or pitches very little, apparently following the wave 
slope in large waves. In short, sharp ones, she seems to 
rise and fall bodily with very little tendency to pitching. 

"A notion seems to prevail that the proper duty of a 
diving boat would be to carry a diver, who could come oot 
and fasten a torpedo to a ship at anchor, then retire into 
his boat and move away; also, that it would be useful in 
placing and removing stationary mines. It is very evident 
that if a diving boat can attain a speed of ten or twelve miles 
per hour, fire torpedoes at ships moving at full speed, and 
keep to sea for days together, her sphere of usefulness would 
be greatly extended. In fact, there is no insuperable objec- 
tion to the employment of such vessels for coast defence and 
operations against ships. Submarine mines are not so effec- 
tive against them as vessels on the surface, because they 
can pass them unobserved. They can enter a harbor that 
may be thoroughly defended, should it be necessary to 
destroy vessels inside the defences. If those on the fleet 
become aware of their presence it is more than probable, 
judging from the action of the French fleet in 1877-78, 

that the moral effect of the discovery will be that they will 
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feel convinced of the foolishness of awaiting an attack when 
the time so employed may be more wisely expended in 
moving to a safe distance, and in getting there at full speed. 
Thus, in 1886, did I try to show by comparison the superior- 
ity of the submarine over the torpedo boats and gunboats, 
the two arms of defence on which the Navy placed all its 
confidence at the time." 

From the above words concerning John P. Holland's 
various efforts to secure recognition of his inventions, and 
his years of strenuous endeavor to devise a weapon capable 
of providing a means of defence, there is no question but 
that it is due to his initiative, perseverance, and success that 
the diving type of boat was ever brought to be manageable 
and adopted by the United States and England. 

Mr. Holland's health broke down in his later years, said 
to have been caused by the treatment which he received from 
some of his associates. 

The testimony which Mr. Holland leaves among his 
notes, and the opinion given me by his son, would indicate 
that his name and services were used to enable others to 
make large financial gains, and that he himself received 
little, if any, benefit from his life's work. His son is author- 
ity for the statement to me that such competence as he was 
able to leave for his family was derived from his other 
business outside of that of his submarine work, and 
that his connection with submarine matters undoubtedly 
affected his mind and health in later years and probably 
shortened his life. 

An appeal found among his papers, addressed to the 

chairman of the G>mmittee on Naval Affairs of the House 
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of Rq>resentatives under date of February 8, 1906, would 
appear to bear out this statement. I quote : 

'' APPEAL OF JOHN P. HOLLAND, INVENTOR OF SUBMARINE 
BOATS, TO THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, NOT TO LEGISLATE IN 
THE INTEREST OF THE ELECTRIC BOAT COM- 
PANY'S MONOPOLY, BUT TO GIVE HIM 



A SQUARE DEAL 



•• 



38 Newton Street. 
Newark, New Jersey, 

February 8, 1906. 
Hon. C. E. Fo6S, 

Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Sn: 

I am the inventor of the Holland submarine boat, now in use 
in the United States Navy and in Europe. My old patents, to the 
number of about twenty, are owned by the Electric Boat Company. 
On June 16, 1900, I entered into a contract with that company to 
serve as their engineer for five years, dating back to April i, iSgg, 
and expiring April i, 1904. Since the expiration of my contract with 
the Electric Boat Company I have devoted myself to remedying the 
defects in my old inventions, and perfecting designs by which the 
low speed of the present Holland boats can be increased three or 
four times. Having perfected these inventions until I was sure 1 
could obtain about 25 knots per hour submerged, and after making 
numerous other alterations, greatly improving the efficiency over 
my submarine boats now in use in the Navy. I procured the organiza- 
tion of a company, " John P. Holland's Sul)marine Hoat Company."* 
May 18, 1905. with sufficient capital to build a l>oat under my new 
plans and inventions, and was at)out to start to work, when the 
Electric Boat Company filed a suit against me in the Court of 
Chancery of New Jersey, applying for an injunction, and claiming 
substantially that I had agreed to assign to them all my inven- 
tions and patents during the term of my natural life. Two other 
suits have been started, one against my new company in the 
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United States Circuit Court to etijotn the use of the name " Hoi- 
bod**; the other against me personally, alleging a verbal contract 
never to compete with the Electric Boat Company, was commenced in 
the New Jersey Court of Chancery. My contract with the Electric 
Boat Company to act as their engineer, and to give them my patents 
and inventions, was for the five years during which I acted as engi- 
neer, and no longer, and expired April i, 1904, as stated above. 

These suits have had the effect of frightening off the capital 
that I had enlisted, and I have not as yet been able to get the 
capital to build my new boat, by reason of these suits. iThe only ob- 
ject of these suits was to prevent me from building a boat and 
going into competition before the Navy Department with the sub- 
marine boats now being built by the Electric Boat Company under 
my old patents. ) 

The Electric Boat Company makes the allegation in their last 
bill of complaint that by threatening to discharge me from their 
employ and break their contract with me and stop my salary, that 
I agreed to a contract which prevents me from using my brains and 
inventive talent in building submarine boats for the t»alance of my 
life. This allegation is absolutely false, even though under affidavit 
by Mr. Rice, and would be, if true, most inequitable on account of 
duress and un accotint of want of consideration. This alleged agree- 
ment was not reduced to writing; the only evidence the Court has 
is the sworn statement of Mr. Rice ; and when the fact is considered 
that Mr Rice, formerly a professor of law at Columbia University, 
and having the assistance of Mr. Frost, also a lawyer, failed to have 
such an important agreement reduced to writing and signed l)y me. 
the whole proposition appears ridiculous and silly. The further fact 
that this bill of complaint containing these allegations, has been 
printed and distributed at the Capitol would seem to indicate that the 
principal object of this suit it to frighten away the capital I had 
enlisted, and prevent the consideration of my new patents and clainu 
by your honorable committee. 

My attention has been called to the bill (HR. 10070), entitled 
" A Bill to Increase the Efficiency of the Navy ** It must be apparent 
to every memtier of your committee that this Inll is drawn solely in 
the interest of the Electric Boat Company monopoly. The clattsc in 
It that "The Secreury of the Navy shall purchase or contract for 
said submarine boats within four months of the completion of the 
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coiitnct triala of the rabiiiariiie boats now boiMiiig lor the Nsfy* 
!■ agaimt all paUk interest, and is something extrem^ mwtsnal 
II the Electric Boat Company should not con^lete iu contract lor a 
jear or two years or never, the whole Imstness of the Navy Dqart- 
ment in thisfine wonld be held np. The bill ejcdndes me, the in- 
ventor of the Holland boats and who constmcted and built the 
original HoUomd, whidi is now in the service of the Navy, from waSb- 
mitting nqr plans and modds to the Navy Department for considcrar 
tion, for it would be useleu to do so if the Secretary is derived, 
tqr ^ proposed faiw suggested tqr the Electric Boat Company, from 
adopting them, tiiough considering them superior in efficiency and 
econo my to the plans upon whidi the present boats are being built 

I have recently had my models tested in the government tanks 
at the Navy Yard in Washington by the United States officers in 
dmrge^ and their official reports will show that I can get a guaranteed 
spe ed of aa knots per hour submerged, and the same speed on the 
surface^ and this speed can be obtained in vessels of the saow 
or greater tonnage as those now being built by ^ Ekdrie Boat 
Company* 

I hard^ thinlc, ICr* Chairman, that your committee, in *— t^^g as 
ap pro pria tion for submarine boats, will ejcdude the Navy Depart* 
ment from aiqr consideration of the plans made by sm when I say to 
you that theseplans have the approval of some of the most eaqwrt 
officers in the Navy on the question of submarine boats, and that the 
boats can be built at one-third less than is now being paid the Electric 
Boat Company for boats of two-thirds lets submerged and more 
than fifty per cent less surface speed. 

If I am prevented by the sutu filed against me by the Electric 
Boat Company from obtaining capital with which to build my boats, 
which will have three times the submerged speed of the present 
boats, and a vast improvement in other directions, then I want the 
law so framed that I can present a proposition to the Secretary of 
the Navy to cause my plans and new inventions to be thoroughly 
examined by a board of experts, and if favorably reported on, that 
the government may build the same in its yards under my super- 
vision, and pay me a reasonable royalty. That is all I ask your 
committee to do, and to not frame a law that will exdude me, the 
inventor of the present submarine boats, from having my improve- 
ments considered by the Secretary of the Navy, and pass one in the 
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tnterett of the Electric Bait Company under its monopoly now of 
the business of the department under my old and obsolete patents. 

Tlie tide of the bin (H.R. 10070) should be: "A Bill to Pre- 
vent the Increase of the Efficiency of the Navy, and Prereot Economj 
Being Considered." 

If your committee is desirous of increasing the efficiency of tub* 
marine boats for the Navy, and at the same time reduce the cost to 
the government at least one-third, if not one-half, of the prices now 
being paid for submarine boats, a clause in the Naval Appropriation 
Bill on the following lines would effect the object: 

"The sum of Dollars is hereby appropriated for sub- 

marine boats, and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
to contraa for or purchase or build in a navy yard of the United 
States these submarine boats, whichever in his judgment will In- 
crease the efficiency of the Navy and will be in the interest of econ- 
omy to the department." 

I consider my old patents assigned to the Electric Boat Company 
as obsolete ; they are ten years behind the age. 

I can build in the Navy Yard at Brooklyn boats under my new 
patents, designs, and inventions, in six months, and guarantee a sub- 
merged speed of 22 knots per hour. 

Admiral Bowles testified before the Senate Committee on Navil 
Affairs at its hearing on submarine boats. He was at that tine 
chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and his statement at that time is entitled to the serious con- 
sideration of your committee, because it was that of a government 
expert, and is true in every respect. This hearing before the Senate 
committee is printed and the hearing took place on May ag^ l^ca. 
Admiral Bowles's testimony can be found in Senate Document 39$, 
tst Session, 57th Congress, page 82. He said that the Holland boats 
ought not to cost more than StHMSg, and in this sum be said be 
had allowed an ample profit, and in addition bad included liiiOOO 
for experiments and tests. Admiral Bowles is now president of the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Company, and is building the submarine 
boats that the Navy contracted for last year, and they arc now being 
built under my old plans and patents, so alleged. 

If jrour committee will call upon the present Chief of tbt Bnrcna 
of Construction and Repairs, he will twdoubtedly inform yoo that 
he can build in the Brooklyn Navy Yard ny submarine boats as 
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quickly and at expeditiously at they can be built by the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company. 

I am a poor man, while the Electric Boat Company has among 
its principal stockholders three or four millionaires, including August 
Belmont, Isaac Lb Rice, and others. The capital stock of that com- 
pany is ten million dollars. They have deprived me, by their flimsy 
lawsuit, from getting capital to build a boat under my new inventions 
and patents, and are now asking Congress to pass a law which will 
prevent the Navy Department from adopting my new plans mod 
inventions, even should the entire department consider that they 
are far superior in every way to the plans now being used by that 
department. 

I do not believe that your committee will commit itself to this 
monopoly which is against the interest of the government 

I am advised by my attorneys that as soon as the suits of the 

Electric Boat Company can be reached and tried the Court will 

undout>tedly dismiss them, but in the meanwhile they act as an in- 

jtmction against me, as they prevent my enlisting capital which is 

timid and dreads a lawsuit 

Very respectfully. 

Mr. Holland and I worked on entirely different lines in 
the development of our respective types of boats, he being 
a consistent advocate of the diving principle. He contended 

for many years that a submarine boat should be built small 
in size and with little statical stability, so as to dive quickly, 
while I have stood for great statical stability and for methods 
of submerging the vessel bodily on a level keel instead of 
diving at excessive and dangerous angles. I have never 
refused to accede to him the credit of having been the man 
who first made the diving type of submarine practical, and 
to acknowledge his genius and attention to detail which 
overcame the difficulties which caused the failure of many 
of his predecessors who attempted to build boats of the 
diving type. 

He died on August 12, 1914, just at the beginning of 
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the present European war, and consequently did not live to 
see the fulfilment of his prophecy that the submarine would 
prove the superior of the battleship if they ever became 
opponents in actual warfare. 

My own experimental work began when I was a mere 
schoolboy. I had become interested in the submarine by 
reading Jules \'cme*s " Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea." Shortly afterward I took up the study of natural 
physics and became intcrestc<l in the use of the diving bell. 
Being an excellent swimmer and fond of boats, I spent most 
of my vacation times on or atx)ut the water. I remember 
building a canvas canoe from a description published in 
Coldm Days. This canoe was very ** cranky/* being only 
about eighteen inches wide and the sides eighteen inches 
high. The only way I could learn to sit in the canvas canoe 
was by ballasting her with pig iron and gradtully reducing 
the balla5t as I became more expert, until finally I learned 
how to keep an equilibrium and maintain the canoe upright. 
There was only one other boy I remember in the village of 
Toms River, where I lived at that time, who could ride this 
canoe, consequently some of the boat men, when they saw 
it one day drifting bottom side up down the river, came to 
the conclusion that I had been dumped out and drowned. 
VNTien they came alongside and righted the canoe they were 
much surpri.^<l to find me in it. I had turned the canoe 
upside down and crawled uf> into it, the air pressure keeping 
the water from rising into it. I had crawled in there for 
the purpose of finding out how long I could live on the 
volume of air contained within the canoe ; in the meantime 
:t was drifting down the river. 

Strange to say. the design of the submarine boat which 
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I made at that time, when I was only about fourteen years 
of age, contained most of the elements which are being 
used successfully in the Lake type of boat to-day : tiie use 
of the hydroplanes for control of depth, bottom wheels for 
navigation over the bottom, and a diving compartment witfi 
an air-lock so that the crew could enter or leave the vessel 
when submerged. These plans were shown to my father 
at that time, who rather discour^[ed me in the matter on the 
ground that submarine navigation was something that great 
engineers had given a lot of attention to, and that I had 
better give more attention to my regular school studies than 
to fooling around with experiments of that nature — ^whidi 
was good advice. 

Consequently I did nothing further in the matter until 
189a, when my attention was called to an advertisement of 
the United States Government for inventors to submit de- 
signs of submarines to the Navy Department Then I 
prepared plans which, in my judgment, would meet the 
Department's requirements. I was still a youngster, and 
knew nothing about the difficulties met by outsiders in get- 
ting hearings before government officials in Washington. 
On the appointed day, in June, 1893, on which the bids were 
to be opened I appeared in Washington with my plans and 
specifications under my arm, and was directed to the room 
adjoining the Secretary's office, where a large ntmiber of 
people were assembled. At this time I knew nothing of any- 
one else's experiments in submarines, and thought that I was 
the first and only one. I was consequently much disturbed to 
see so many people present. I sat down on a lounge, and a 
young man a little older than myself sat down on the lounge 

alongside of me and said to me, " Well, I suppose you arc 
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here on the same errand as the rest of us ; I see you have 
some plans, and I suppose you have designs of a submarine 
boat which you are going to submit." I said, " Yes, and I 
guess there are going to be a good many plans submitted, 
judging by the number of people who are here/* The gen- 
tleman then said, " No, I only know of two others who are 
going to submit plans : there is Mr. J. P. Holland, the gentle- 
man standing over there, and my father, Mr. George F. 
Baker, of Chicago." 

He then explained that he was the son of Mr. Baker, 
the man who had built the Baker boat, and whose experi- 
mental work was res(X)nsible for the appropriation of $200,- 

000 by the government for building a submarine. I then 
said to him, ** Weil, then, who are all these other gentlemen 
present?*' He knew most of them and obligingly pointed 
them out to me, saying, " There is Senator So-and-so and 
G>ngressman So-and-so, and Mr. So-and-so the great law- 
yer," etc. I then said to myself. '* Well, Lakey, it looks as 
though you were not going to have much of a show here.** 

1 submitted my plans and s{>ecifications, however, and re- 
turned to Baltimore and to mv other business. I was much 
surprised, therefore, to receive, some time afterward, a tele- 
gram from the editor of the \nc York Tribunt, a Mr. Hall, 
stating that he hatl received information from Washington 
that my plans were looked upon most favorably by the 
majority of the Naval Ik>ard and that they were going to 
adopt my type of boat. He asked for an interview and a 
description of the boat. I did not go over to Washington, 
expecting to receive notice in goo<l time that the award had 
been granted — which is proof {positive that I was still young 
and ignorant Nothing further was heard of the matter 
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tmtil I saw a notice in fhe paper that it had been decided not 
to build any stdmiarines at that time, and that the matter 
bad been postponed indefinitely. Some years afterward I 
met Ae late Admiral Mathews, and he informed me tiien 
that he had been a member of the board, and that four of 
the fire members of tiiat board were in favor of adopting 
my type of boat and of having the government start die 
development of a submarine on those lines, but that the 
cons tr uctor of the board opposed it on the grounds tiuit when 
the boat was running on the bottom on wheels she might 
nm off from a predpice and go down head first, and reach 
so great a depth as to be crushed, evidently not realizing 
that her great static Stability and the use of her hjrdroplanes 
would prevent Hm from happening. Anyway, they did not 
arrive at a conclusion, and any action was postpMied for the 
time being. 

In the meantime Mr. GecMge F. Baker, who had moved 
to Washington in the full expectation of getting the contract* 
had died, and the Holland Torpedo Boat Company had 
offered to build, under guarantee of its performance, a boat 
to meet the department's desires. As I had no company back 
of me, and, being only a youngster, was without capital of 
my own, the department decided it was better for them to 
place a contract under a definite guarantee of performance 
than to undertake to develop a submarine themselves. 1 
did not name any price for building the boat at the time I 
submitted my plans, but expressed the desire to cooperate 
with the government in any way that they wished. My 
youthful hopes at that time were that if they considered 
my general plans worthy of adoption I should be taken into 
the navy and given some sort of a commission to work out 
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the details of the boat. When I saw some mention in the 
paper that the matter was to come up for consideration again, 
I did, however, make a visit to the Navy Department, and 
assuming, from my observation of the Senators, Congress- 
men, and representative men who were present at the time 
of the first opening of the bids, that it was necessary to 
have some sort of a standing, I secured a letter of introduc- 
tion from the governor of my native state, New Jersey, who 
at that time was Mr. Leon Abbott, introducing me to the 
gentleman who at that time was acting Secretary of the 
Navy, for the purjwse of finding out, if possible, whether 
I had any chances, and the proper procedure to pursue in 
getting further consideration of my invention. Presenting 
myself in the Secretary' 's office, I sent in my letter of intro- 
duction, and the word came back that the Secretarv would 
see me in a few minutes. I waited in the ante-room for a 
couple of hours, but no word came from the Secretary. 
Finally he appeared in thr doorway and said, ** Now, gentle- 
men, I am going to my lunch, and will \)c back at half-past 
two.** I went out t<i my lunch and was liack in the waiting 
room a little l>eforc* half-pa^t two. shortly after which the 
Secretary came into the nKjni. iKi>>ed around, shook hands 
with every one. and talked a minute or two with some of his 
visitors. When he camr to me he shook my hand, and I 
explained to him that I had sent in a letter from ^lOvcmor 
Abbott and ha<l l>ern awaiting; an opj>ortunity to see him. 
His reply was. " I will ^ee you in a frw minutes.** He 
returned to his office ; at four o'clock he ap{>eared at the 
door again and said. " r,cntlrmen. I will not be able to tee 
any of you again to-<iay. as I must ni>v\ sign my mail.** 
I was on hand again the following morning, and notified 
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the colored man tiiat I was still waiting for llie iat e i ^ k w 
wUdi Ae Secretary had promised me. The word cuie 
tmk that he would see me in a few minutes. I waited 
all Ae momiqg ; the noon hour came, and the Secretaij tfien 
slated that he was going oat to hmdi and would be back 
at half -past twa Every one else who had appeared in tbt 
momiog Ae day before had been granted his inter f icw 
and a new crowd was waiting. I was tfie only du^ who 
had '^ stood pat" By tibis time I was pretty mndi disguted. 
As I went out into the hall the Secietaiy came out of his 
door and, potting his hand on my shoulder, said, ** I am sony 
to have loqit you waiting, but as soon as I have finiihei 
my fundi I win take up your matter/' You may be snna 
I was on hand, and after he returned he sent fen* me. He 
called a cokwed man and said, " 1 want you to take tfds 
yomig man down to Q^itain Sanq)son (afterward Admfail 
Sampson, who was at tiiat time head of Ae Bureau of 
Ordnance), and tdl Q^itain Sampson that Mr. Lake comes 
with a letter of introduction from the governor of my stale, 
and I want him to listen to what he has to say about sub- 
marine boats, and report to me." This colored man, in- 
stead of taking me to Giptain Sampson, turned me over 
to another colored man, and did not report the message 
which the Secretary had given him. This second colored 
man took me to Captain Sampson's cleric, and finally I was 
ushered into the Captain's presence and started to tell him 
about my boat and its possibilities. He immediately assumed 
a bored expression, turned his back to me, put his feet up 
on a chair, and said, " Well, go ahead, but make it brief." 
I admit that I was pretty much tongue-tied by this time, and 
I do not flatter mysdf that I impressed him in the least 
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degree, as his manner had the effect of a cold douche upon 
my enthusiasm. I remember that as I walked out of the 
Navy [department I vowed never to return until I was sent 
for, and I never did. 

I now started making experiments on my own account, 
and built the Argonaut, Jr., and later the Argonaut; and I 
did not return to Washington until I was sent for by a tele- 
gram from the late Senator Hale, at that time chairman 
of the Senate Navy Committee, asking me to come to 
Washington and submit a proposition for building sub- 
marine boats for the United States Government. I was 
never able to account for my treatment in Washington until 
some time aften%'ard, when I had an office in New York. 
The former Acting Secretary had at this time left the Navy 
Department and was practising his profession of law in 
New York, where I believe he is still engaged. 

Having some legal business at that time which I thought 
he might be able to handle because of his experience in the 
Navy Department, I calle<l upon him in regard to it. He 
stated that, as he was then free, he could handle it for me, 
and when I recalled my visit to him when he was Secretary 
of the Navy he said he remembered it very well. He laugh- 
inf^ly remarked that I may have thought him a little slow in 
receiving me at that time; and then explained that, previous 
to his accepting the portfolio as assistant secretary of the 
navy, he had been the attorney for a rival submarine boat 
company ; that he knew all about their boats, and the fact 
that they had ex[)ended large sums of money in the develop- 
ment of submarines; and that, although he had resigned as 
attorney for the company before he became acting secretary, 
perhaps his former association with them had led him to give 
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ItM ooostdermtion to my proposition than he otherwise might 
have done. 

As I believed the submarine to have great possibilities 
co nun e rd ally as well as for war, I gave up my other business 
and came to New York, opened an office in the dd Cheese- 
borough Building, and tried to secure capital to build a 
oommercial submarine. I advertised in the papers and 
visited a number of capitalists in the effort to interest tiiem. 
bat usually, after obtaining an interview, as soon as I 
asserted tlut it was possible to navigate over the bottom 
of the ocean as readfly as it was over the land, and that when 
on tfie bottom I could open a door in the boat but that no 
water would come in; and, further, that divers could very 
readily pass in and out of tins open door, I observed in most 
cases a look of dread in their eyes and their hands would 
slide over and push a button. An attendant immedialdy 
came to the door and reminded Mr. '' Blank,"* whoever he 
might be, that he had a very important engagement or that 
some other visitor was waiting to see him. Unfortunatdy 
for me, this was about the time that a madman had attempted 
to bomb Russell Sage in his office. 

The result was, that after spending six months and all 
of my savings I had not raised a dollar. I then decided that 
it was necessary to get some engineer of national promi« 
nence to endorse my project, so I went to Charles H. 
Haswell, author of "Hasweirs Handbook," and former 
chief engineer of the United States Navy, and explained to 
him that I wanted him to give me a professional opinion 
on the practicability of my boat. I offered to submit him 
my plans of the boat — of which I also had a model in tfie 
tank of water in the Cheeseborough Building which I woald 
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like him to see, as 1 thus would be better able to explain 
to him its method of navigating on the surface and sub- 
merging beneath the surface and on the bottom itself. And 
I then asked him how much he would charge me. He 
stated that he should want $1500 for the investigation and 
opinion. By this time I had expended my savings and hardly 
had $15— let alone $1500. I explained the situation frankly 
to him, and he said, '' Well, I will go down and look it over 
and give you a report anyhow, and you can repay me at 
some future time when you are able.*' He did so, and gave 
me a very excellent endorsement, but I found that even his 
endorsement was not sufficient to induce capitalists to invest 
their hard-earned money in any such crazy scheme as mine 
appeared to them. I finally decided to build a small experi- 
mental boat myself to demonstrate the two principal features 
over which almost ever>' one seemed to be sceptical. These 
were the ability to navigate over the bottom of the ocean 
and the ability to enter and leave the boat while submerged 
without any water coming in and foundering her. I there- 
fore gave up my office and move<l down to Atlantic Iligh- 
land'i. where, uith the financial assistance of my uncle and 
aunt. Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Champion, I was able to build 
the Argonaut, Jr. She was built of yellow pine planking, 
<k)uble thick, lined with canvas laid between the double layers 
of planking, the outer seams caulked and payed. She was a 
flat-sided affair and would not stand great external 
pressure. She was propelle<l when on the bottom by a man 
turning a crank on the insi<le. ( hir compressed-air reservoir 
was a soda-water fountain tank. The cornpressed-air pump 
was a plumber's hand-pump, by which means we were able 
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to compress the air in the tanks to a pressure of about one 
hundred pounds per square inch. 

My diving suit I built myself by shaping iron in the form 
of an open helmet, which extended down as far as my 
breast ; this I covered with painted canvas. I used the dead- 
light from a yacht's cabin as my eyeglass in front of the 
helmet. I tied sash weights to my legs to hold me down on 
the bottom when walking in the vicinity of the boat A 
cousin, B. F. Champion, accompanied me on my first sob- 
merged run with the Argonaut, which was in Blackfish Hole 
in the Shrewsbury River. We submerged the boat along- 
side of a dock and started across stream in the river. The 
first time we went under water a stream of water came 
through a bolt-hole which had not been plugged and strode 
" Bart " on the back of the neck. He said, '' Ughl '' and 
made a dive. The Argotiaut had a little port-hole in one 
end about six inches in diameter, and " Bart " said after- 
ward, " I made a dive for that port-hole, but came to the 
conclusion that I could not get through, so I stopped.'* It 
was a simple matter, however, to drive a plug in and stop the 
water from coming in. On our first trip we ran across the 
river and back, and, although there was a strong current in 
the river, she ** backed ** right back to her starting place, 
having rested on the bottom firmly enough to prevent the cur- 
rent from carrying her down stream. 

Later we took the boat up to Atlantic Highlands and 
had a lot of fun running around on the bottom of New 
York Bay picking up clams and oysters, etc. We finally 
decided to organize a company and build a larger boat ; so one 
day we invited the mayor of Atlantic Highlands, the presi- 
dent of the bank, and a number of other prominent people 
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of the little community to witness our trials. A number of 
the men wrote their names on a shingle, which was tied to 
a sash weight and then thrown oflF the end of the Atlantic 
Highlands pier in about sixteen feet of water. My cousin 
and I got into the boat, submerged her, wheeled her forward 
to where the sash weight had been thrown overboard, picked 
it up, and had it back on the dock again in five minutes. 

The performance of the Argonaut, Jr., becoming known, 
she received no little newspaper notoriet)'. In looking over 
my old clippings I find that there was a v^in of scepticism 
and sarcasm running through most of these early accounts 
of her performance. I just quote briefly from one of 
the papers describing her, the \cw York Herald, of 
Januar)' 8, 1895: 

liiis r.nAF Crawls Along The Bottom. At Least 

Tiixt's What It Was To I>». imt It Fscapes and 

Astonishes Folks in Oceanic. X. J. 

DRIFTS IP TUF .^HRFWSHURY 



ir WILL i KA\M I I\E MILI^S WITIItUT CuMI.Vc; UP TO BREATHE 

VVIIKV IN\FNIi>R \.\K\ tMMI'LfllS IT. Fl'N 

lOR MKRRY MERMEN. 

" Rei) IUnk. N. J., Jan. 8, 1895. -Strange things come 
in with the tide in t!ic ungo<lly hours of the night, and in 
the stillness of the night strange things follow them, but the 
strange thing which came up the North Shrewsbury a day 
or two ago, and which lies high and dry on Barley Point, 
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is a * new one ' on the good folk of Oceanic. Now that they 
have fairly discovered it, they are sorry that it didn't wobble 
ashore in the siunmer, when Normandie-by-the-Sea below 
the Point is crowded with curious persons from the city. 
Any enterprising Oceanic man might have fenced in the 
queer thing and charged every one a quarter to see it." 

The few substantial persons who had witnessed the 
Argonaut's experiments provided the capital for the con- 
struction of the Argonaut First and enabled me to complete 
her, and she was launched on August 17, 1897. I had called 
the little experimental boat the Argonaut, Jr., because it was 
bom before its mother, although the mother (the Argonaut 
First) had been conceived and designed first. I did not 
have sufficient capital to go ahead with her construction, and 
even the design of the Argonaut itself was cut down to corre- 
spond to the size of the subscriptions that we had been 
able to secure. 

The raising of capital to most inventors is a serious 
problem; it has always been so with me. I have always 
been interested in mechanical accomplishments, but always 
dreaded the necessity of trying to raise capital to carry on 
those experiments. I have never valued money for itself 
or felt the need of it except when I did not have it. I think 
this is the case with most inventors, which is the reason why 
so many of them go to unscrupulous promoters who rob 
them of their inventions, or else often tie them up st> 
that they themselves are incapable of continuing their 
development work. 

Having made an initial success by my experiments, like 
most unsophisticated inventors I also fell into the hands of 
a promoter of this tyj)C. He was introduced to me by an 
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officer of a bank, and, after an investigation of my project, 
claimed that he could raise all the money necessary to float a 
project of this kind, which in his judgment had the greatest 
possibilities of anything he had ever learned of. He said 
that his friends, the Vand^rbilts, " Jack " Astor, and the 
Goulds, would immediately subscribe large sums upon his 
submitting the proposition to them. He secured possession 
of my plans, and took me to his house, which was a hand- 
some broi^-nstonc structure standing in beautiful grounds. 
Another evidence of wealth was that he always had a smart 
carriage with liveried coachman waiting for him at our 
various conferences, held frequently in the directors* room of 
the l>ank. lie had himself made the general manager, myself 
the prcsitlent, and Hon. William T. Malster, of Baltimore, 
the treasurer of the company. At his suggestion we sent out 
a notification to our subscribers that twenty-five per cent, of 
their subscriptions was due and payable. Mr. Malster was 
president of the Columbia Dry Dock and Iron Works, Balti- 
more, the company with which we had placed the contract 
for building the Argonaut, and as he was a Baltimorean 
he had kindly consented to serve as treasurer of my company. 
Everything now looked rosy, and I gave my attention to 
preparing the detailed plans of the Argonaut. One day the 
jjrncral manager came into the room and said, " Now I have 
arranged lor the sale of Sioo.ooo worth of our stock." 
(lie was to get a certain percentage of the stock for selling 
it to his friends, the Astors, Goulds, etc.) " So," he con- 
tinued, " I want you to go to Baltimore and get Mr. Malster 
to sign up a lot of this stock so that we can make immediate 
delivery of it and get the money, and it would also be advis- 

able for you to have Mr. Malster sign some checks in blanks** 
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Hnt diecks of the oomiMMiy reqniriiig die signatmes of hoA 
pretideiit md tfeftsarer. 

I Tisited Baltimore and e3q>]ained to Mr. Malaler what 
our general manager told me, and he said, " Wdl* Simoai, 
yon are a young man, and I tfiinkan honest one, aad I am 
wining to trust yon. I will .sign diese certificates^ but dont 
you let them go out of your hands or s^ tfiem youradf 
until you have some definite written obligations on die part 
of tfiose who are going to purchase this slock that tbqr wiB 

pay for it" I returned to New Yofk and told Mr. H 

tfiat I had tfie certificates, etc, s^ned, and adced him when 
he wodd be ready to deliver the money and reodve the 
stock. He staled that his friend '^ Jack ** Astor was tiien out 
of town and he wanted him to be on tfie list first and would 
wait until he returned. He said, '* I will see him at the 
fiiit opportunity, but in the meantime you had better sign 
these certificates in blank and leave diem wiA me^ as I will 
have to fill out the names as he wants diem, and I have had 
iSo 9grtt to give him the biggest part of my commission to 
get it started." At the same time he told me that he would 
like to have a loan of a couple of thousand dollars for a few 
days (this we had on deposit there in the bank in the com- 
pany's name). He said, as I had Mr. Malster's signature, 
I could easily make him the loan and he would return it 
soon, for he had a large piece of property which he had 
arranged the sale of, but there were some back taxes due on 
it which he wanted to clear off before turning over the deed. 
I told him that I could not make a loan of the company's 
money. He then became very angry and said, " Well, if I 
did not trust him to that extent he would not go to his 
friends or dispose of the stock." He was a very pompous 
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individual, wore gold eyeglasses, and had a large acquaint- 
ance, formerly having been a business man of standing. 

The fact that he had been introduced to me by an official 
f)f the bank led me to investigate him no further, but when 
he attempted to get the company's funds and its stock in 
blank I started an investigation, and found that the house 
that he was living in, and the horses and carriages, had 
Ixrcn secured from another unsuspecting individual much 
older than myself in much the same manner. This individual 
had been in business for many years, nevertheless the pro- 
moter induced him to reorganize his successful business on 
a much larger capitalization. The promoter made an agree- 
ment with this man to sell the stock of the new company, and 
[»roinised he would interest his friends, the Astors, Goulds, 
and WindtTbills. As a parti«il consideration for this he was 
to receive this man's lK*autiful home and a certain |)ercentage 
of the stock. The man's wife having died, he did not care 
to live longer in the liouse. so he agreed that the house should 
be given as a part consideration, and as a guarantee of his 
delivery of the liouse and stock as a jKirt consideration on 
this promoter's ajjreement to float the stock of the much 
!.-ir;:er capitalized new company, he had placed l>oth the 
contri»lling stock of the company and the house in escrow, 
and had turned the jK>ssession of the house over to this 
promoter. v»ho was now our general manager, with the deeds 
(►f same tf) U- held in escrow an<l not to br finally recorded 
until the Ckwilds. Vanderbilts. Astors. etc.. had come into 
the new company. Hard times occurred alxiUt this time, so 
he claimed, which prevented promi*ied capitalists from com- 
ing in. but. as Mr H-~ hrld ihv control of the com|any 
by holding fhr contrcil nf l!ie stock, he had himself elected 
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an officer of the company at a handsome salary and still hel^ 
possession of this most beautiful home without ever having 
paid a dollar. I merely recite this as a warning to inventors 
to look out for the plausible New York promoter. I also 

discovered that Mr. H had made application for patents 

my own patents not yet having been issued, with the idea oi 
getting me into interference in the Patent Office, and it was 
necessary for us to threaten him with arrest and bring a 
suit against both himself and the cashier — whom we now 
learned had known of his previous experiences and expected 
to share in his profits this time — in order to get a legal 
release so that we could proceed with the work. 

Many of the troubles of inventors can be traced origi- 
nally to certain semi-professional men who call themselves 
patent attorneys. There are two classes of patent attorneys, 
one class consisting of conscientious, honorable gentlemen, 
who consider it their duty, when an unsophisticated inventor 
comes before them with an idea which the inventor considers 
new, to tell him the truth about his invention and to inform 
him whether it is really an original invention or not. or 
merely a slight modification of some old idea on which no 
protection can be secured. There is another class of attor- 
neys who have been more properly termed patent sharks, who 
will get a patent on anything brought to them ; for by juggling 
words they are able to get claims which mean nothing, except 
that they serve the purpose of getting the attorneys their 
fees. Many an inventor has an idea which is original with 
him but which may be as old as Iiushnell's submarine or 
entirely impractical. The patent shark will get him a patent 
on this, and the inventor then thinks his fortune is made. 
He is very likely then to sell his fann and go to New York 
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and advertise in the paf^rs that he has a valuable invention, 
there to fall into the hands of some unscrupulous promoter 
who secures all of his money without letting him know 
that the patent is worthless; or if he happens to have a 
valuable invention the promoter will in all probability 
arrange matters so that he himself gets the cream and leaves 
the inventor a mere f>ittance. 

Since the war began, and there has been the genera! 
editorial demand by the papers of the country for some 
means to destroy or offset the submarine menace, I have 
received hundreds of letters asking advice, etc., regarding 
various devices I have received visits from a number of 
people who have come from long distances, some from the 
West, others from Canada and from the South, to ask my 
opinion regarding certain attachments to be applied to sub- 
marines or on devices to capture submarines. Many of the 
ideas were old and some of them pitiful in the fact that 
they showed such ignorance of the laws of nature and of 
mechanics on the j>art of their projectors. One man sends 
me a copy of his allowed patent with a letter from one of 
thcM.' f»atent sharks acknowledging the receipt of finil pay- 
ment of a cnn>iilerable amount for his havir.g received an 
allowatur (if his patent. I will, without betraying the 
name. <|uote in |>art from his letter: 



I v^ouI<l km'lly a%k if you would take hearing from me and 
noxu c of my nrw invention, which it caJlfd the Power 
Mrvhani^m The mat hine is ttartrd by tprtng or hatteriet; the 
fiTsx %urx It the «pin ni the fly-wheel; the fly-wheel pomp* oa the 
handle of the jack one revolution to the one poond oa the fly- 
Hhrel cjri>et the han<IIr ••( the jjtk lack and forth. The jack will 
thri»w the crank one revlutmn with ninety-^evcn pounds. TW 
jack If the result of multiplying power, and the jacks cao be mtd 
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' in dM unw poritioii M wqr mod all g^iadera. TUi B «»chlD > «M 
dedr Ivnitk jott the power for yonr tmdenea liner. No fmi h 



Now aiqrofie can sec that this pn^xmtion is nothing more 
or kn dian an inqtractical proposition mechanical^, and 
that it is on the perpetiul-motioa order, yet this patent ibufc 
mnlcts die poor man of a considefaUe sum to secore Un 
aooK land of a worthless patent He is likdy to txpted 
nodi ftirtlier sums in trying to get it on die maiket A 
patent Uwyer of that stamp should be put in ja3 lor 
frand, and should not be permitted to practise la an 
honorable precession. 

I hare alrea^ recited my own difficulties in attnctiiif 
tfie interest of die United States Goremment to niy work, 
and I call attention to the fact that it required matqr years 
of persistent endeavor and the expenditure of vmst soma 
of money fnmirfied by patriotic individuals, and also tfie 
recognition of my devices l^ sevenl foreign govenuncnta, 
before our own government realized any merit in my 
work. That has been the experience of almost every Ameri- 
can inventor, so far as I am aware. We have seen how 
Bushnell was derided and driven from his home; and that 
Robert Fulton received no recognition from his home gov- 
ernment, and that the only recompense he ever received for 
his submarine work was from the British Government. 
Strangely, the money paid him was not for the purpose of 
enabling him to develop his invention, but rather to suppress 
his inventive genius. Ericsson could get no rendition or 
assistance from the government when he presented his 
design of the Monitor. She was built by private capital, and 
her builders assumed all the risk, and it is stated that at the 
136 
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time she fought the Merrimac and helped to save the United 
States from being divided internally, she was on a builder's 
trial and had not been accepted or paid for by the govern- 
ment. All readers of the life of Kricsson are familiar with 
the lack of consideration he received from the naval authori- 
ties of the United States at that time, and that his epoch- 
making invention was derided as a " cheese-box on a raft.*' 
It was strange that he received such little consideration, as 
at the time of his arrival in America he was an engineer 
of note and while still a young man had built the wonderful 
canals of Sweden. I had never really appreciated Ericsson's 
great engineering ability until I made a journey over these 
canals, which are virtually carried up over mountains, and 
offer one of the most interesting Kuro]>eati trips a tourist 
can make. Maxim had to go to Kngland and Ilotchkiss to 
France to get their guns ajlopti<l. Sir Hiram Maxim told 
me of the heartbreaking time he sj^cnt in his native country. 
America — he was born in Maine trying to get his inven- 
tions properly (IcvelojHrcl, and the lack of consideration he 
received here l>y our own government officers, while in Rng- 
lan<l, on the contrar>-. he was recei\ t<l with oj>en arms. The 
late King Kdward visited him. and the English took up his 
invention and knighted him. 

The Wright Brothers' first rccoj^nition and the first dollar 
they ever received as profits in their years of exj>crimental 
effort came from France. I rrmeiTil)cr well when Wilbur 
Wright came to France with his flying machine and secured 
the recognition that the Wright Brothers had not been able 
to secure in the Tnited States, their native country. The 
Wright Brothers and their and our own Furojican repre- 
sentative, Mr. Hart < ). Berg, occupied for a time one of the 
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nxnns in our suite of offices in R^ent Street, London, as 
their headquarters, and I am therefore familiar with some 
of their difficulties in getting recognition in this country. 

It has been said that Americans invent and the Euro- 
peans develop. This statement seems to be borne out in 
fact, so far as our military inventions at least are concerned. 
From the time the Wrights first introduced the flying 
machine in Europe all the important countries over there 
have been consistently assisting inventors in improving the 
construction of the planes and machinery for driving them, 
while our own country has stood almost at a standstill. Our 
government gave no aid to foster this American invention 
so tfiat it could be gradually developed, but rather our 
authorities made the first requirements so difficult to fulfil 
that there was no incentive to work; which is a mistake 
often made by men with a theoretical rather than a practical 
education. A practical man may evolve something radically 
new in the arts or sciences, but to get it introduced into the 
government service it must first be passed upon and approved 
by men who at the country's expense have received, for the 
most part, a purely theoretical education ; and nine times out 
of ten these men get some additional theories of their own 
which they insist must be incorporated in the machine or 
apparatus, and thus make it impossible of operation or delay 
its accomplishment. It is probably due to this cause that we 
are now forced to go to France for plans of our aeroplanes 
and their driving machinery to enable us to compete with 
the Germans' machines. 

What is the reason for this lamentable state of affairs 
in respect to American military inventions? I believe that 
I can partially explain it. I believe it is because our army 
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and navy oflficcrs arc too busy with the routine of their pro- 
fession to give the necessary time to a thorough investi- 
gation of devices other than those with which they arc 
forced to become familiar by their training. I believe that 
there is not a single fundamental invention which has 
emanated from an army or navy officer during his service, 
although it is true that such men have made some improve- 
ments ujKin devices in their hands, based uj)on working ex- 
perience. Their education and routine require them to be 
well-informed as to the proved devices of which they make 
use in the service. ( )n looking over the volume of text-books^ 
rules and regidations covering in the most minute details 
all the methods of construction, tests of strength, chemical 
anal) ses. etc., with which officers are obliged to become famil- 
iar, I can fully appreciate the fact that they are too highly 
educated in the knowledge of accepted devices to be able 
to fmil time to look into the future. 

I Indieve that the present Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Josephus l>aniels. in his creation of a civilian board of 
advisers to the navy to ju^s ufxni new inxentions of value 
to the navy, has taken an im|M)rtant step in the protection 
of tliis counlrv; the crealiou <it tliis l)oard I consider one of 
the greatest achievement > of the preser.t administration. 

The few inventions which have gained sufficient early 
recognition and ha\e received governmental aiil in their 
»leve!ofiinent have usually U-en forcr<l on the Army or 
Navy by either jxihtiral «»r financial interests. The intrigue 
and lobb\ing ctmduct«d m Washington to secure exclusive 
privileges wouM niakr viiluMie^ of interesting and spicy 
rea«!mg. and it i> jxisMbh- tli.it tlie knowledge <»f these well- 
known intrigues iiukc» officers very chary in recommendtnf 
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or taking up devices that may appear to have merit. The 
usual answer to inventors of untried devices who offer their 
plans to the government has been, " Well, if you try it out 
and it proves successful, we will then consider it"; and in 
such a case should the inventor have no means or finai 
backing the invention is tost to die United States and j 
adopted abroad. 

This policy is " penny wise and pound foolish " when it 
so directly affects the safety of the nation. I was informed 
by Mr. Otto Exius, the managing director of the great 
Krupp Works in Germany, that the Imperial German Govv^ 
emmcnt has followed a far different method in fosteriiw.'P 
inventions that might be of benelit to the state. Mr. Exiua .^ 
informed mc that when they undertook the development of 
a new invention for the purposes of national defence the 
fovemmeitt pud them lor the a»t of all nttterial tued ami 
allowed tfaem a suffident percentage over labor coals to 
cover Uieir overiiead, plus a fair amount of profit Tlrfk 
probably accounts for the fact that Germany to-day is far 
ahead of us in her development of engines for the military 
submarine. There is no gainsaying the fact that the policy 
of our government has been to make up an ideally perfect 
weapon and then invite manufacturers to bid for the work. 
They have thus thrown the burden of development upon 
individual firms, many of whom have been forced into 
bankruptcy in their patriotic desire to furnish acceptable 
devices to the government. 

We have the inventive genius in this country to create amd 
originate new machines and new methods of manufacture. 
In most commercial and industrial lines we are able to 
maintain a leading position, but in devices designed for the 
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national defence we originate, and other nations develop and 
profit. Had we supported our inventors and held within 
this country as far as possible the knowledge of their de- 
vices, and withheld the secrets of their work from foreign 
powers, as indeed we should have, the United States to-day 
would be in a position of military effectiveness very different 
from that in which we are found. All this is due to the fact 
tliat the government does not foster and protect our newly 
created devices, and to-day we are behind the continental 
powers in our gunnery, our airplanes, in our dirigibles, and 
in our submarine engines, as well as in many other auxiliaries 
necessar}' to our national protection. 

I feel that it lies within the province of the civilian 
board to correct the mistakes in our governmental policy, 
provided, of course, that Congress makes suitable appropria- 
tions to enable it to carry on investigations in a proper 
manner and to protect tin* inventcirs who submit new and 
original ideas. At the tin^.e Secretary I>aniels created the 
board I wrote him, in part, as ft)llows: 

" I notice by to-tlay's \tu* )'t»rk Herald that you are pro- 
{)0$ing to ap{M>int an 'a<l\i>or\ lK)ard of civilian inventors 
for a Bureau of Invention an. I I >vvelopnient.' l«» be create<I in 
the Navy I)ej>artment. and that \(»u have asked Mr. Thomas 
A. Edison to Ikt the chairman of s.iid l)oard. 

" I wish to congratulate y(»ii ujH)n this conception. I 
believe such a board, if its work is profMrrly systematized. 
can \k made of great and j>ermanent value to the nation. 

" Many illustrations could Ik: found in which other 
nations have t)eeTi the first to i.ike up ancl reap the l>enefit 
from American inventions. It in dotil)tful if Morse, Kdiwrn. 
Bell, the Wrights, or any other pioneer .Xmerican inventors 
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have received any reward whatever from many countries 
whose own citizens have grown rich and prosperous by tak- 
ing up and manufacturing American inventions without 
giving consideration to them. 

'" When I first submitted my plans of a submarine boat 
to the Navy Department in 1893 I had no company back of 
me and did not make a proposition to the department to 
build a boat. I suggested to them that I would cooperate 
with the Navy Department in a way satisfactory to them. 

" My hope was, at that time, as I was only a youngster, 
to receive some sort of a commission in the United States 
Navy and to be placed in charge of the development of the 
submarine, but the submarine was a discredited machine in 
those days, and after I had spent several days in trying to 
interest the authorities at that time in my proposition I failed, 
and felt very much discouraged, and did not again return to 
the Navy Department until called there in 1901 by a tdq^imm 
from Senator Hale, who was then chairman of the Senate 
Navy Committee. 

" Since that time I have been offered a splendid position 
with very large financial backing if I would take charge of 
the development of submarines for a foreign government. 
This I refused to do, because I had a natural desire to receive 
some recognition in my own country. 

" The principal aim and ambition in my life has been 
to be able to make sufficient money to endow an institution 
for the protection of American inventors. 

" I tried to interest Enoch Pratt in this scheme twent>'- 
three years ago in Baltimore. I have given a great deal of 
thought to such an institution. It does not look now as if 
I should be able to carry out my plans. If I had had suffi- 
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cicnt financial backing in the early days of my experiments 
and development of the submarine to have protected myself 
fully by foreign patents, all of the European countries to-day 
would be paying me royalties, as they are all using a number 
of features in their boats which I originated. 

" While I regret that the probabilities are that I will not 
be able to carry out my ambition, your proposition would, 
if carried out, go a long way toward improving the oppor- 
tunities of American inventors to secure proper recognition 
of their inventive genius so far as they could be applied to 
the protection of the nation. 

" I can. however, foresee certain oppositions to this 
scheme : first, there will l)c opposition from the vested 
interests who have held for years control of certain lines 
of manufactured articles and material used in the service. 

" The scheme would also fail unless it would be possible 
for this tx>ard to secure the entire confidence of the American 
inventors. Very few inventors have had large business 
cx|>erience or know liow to protect themselves from the 
various parasite^ who thrive ujkmi them. 

" A man gets an idea — it may be an old one, but he 
considers it original — and l>ecomcs obsessed with the idea 
that he has made a great discovery. He may be a farmer, 
a mechanic, a clergyman, or any other form of good Ameri- 
can citizen, but not an experience^! busine<ts man. In many 
cases he brcomrs a prey to fieoplc who live entirely upon 
their wits an<! the inrxf)erience of others. 

*' First, if he is unfortunate enough tt) fall in the hands 
of an unscrupulous j»atcnt attorney, he w ill get all the money 
he can out of him l»y securing hini a worthless patent Prob- 
ably 75 per cent, of the patents issued are not worth the 
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paper they are written upon. After securiiig tbe pttenta he 
will then give up his farm or his position^ take his saviogs 
and go to New Yoric or some other dty, and fall into ^ 
hands of an unscrupulous promoter, who makes the inventior 
believe he can place his patents, or, if he has a good inventioa 
and falls into the hands of an unscrupulous promoter, die 
invention is taken away from him, or he is given a mere 
pittance for it 

" I know of one case where an inventor of one of tfie 
most successful typewriting machines on the market; iwho 
spent his life in developing it, is receiving the munificent sum 
of eleven cents from each machine as a royalty. There b a 
large number of these machines being manufactured, and of 
course he is receiving a comfortable income even at this small 
rate, but the promoter who had nothing to do witii its orf^ 
inatkm and who only happened to know the capitalists to go 
to, and the capitalists, are receiving a princely income. 

** So many instances of inventors being deprived of a 
fair remuneration for their inventions have occurred that 
as a class it will be found that many of them will hesitate 
to submit their ideas to the board. 

" I have received many letters from inventors throughout 
the country who had all sorts of schemes for improving 
submarine boats, for detecting their presence under water, 
for destroying them, for protecting battleships against them, 
etc. In some cases they were accompanied by plans and 
descriptions, and they are usually old ideas, in many cases 
already patented. In other instances I have received letters 
stating that they had ideas which they would submit to me 
if I would pass upon them or cooperate with them in develop- 
ing or introducing them to the Navy Department My 
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ticc has always been to refuse to consider any device or 
invention unless the inventor had made application for a 
patent, as I did not want to be accused of taking another 
man's ideas, as he might submit to me ideas similar to my 
own and which I might have already had either patents 
pending in the Patent Office for same, or had made similar 
plans upon which I might expect to take out a patent at 
some future time. 

" This feeling of uncertainty may cause inventors to 
hesitate to send their ideas in, but I think that could be 
overcome by having certain rules of procedure ; that is, any 
idea submitted must be put into form, sworn to as original 
by the man who submitted it, which must be attested by 
witnesses. It could then be sent to examiners — first, to find 
out if it was an original idea ; second, to find out if it was a 
mechanically operative idea ; and, third, to find out if there 
was any need for such a device. 

*' I think your naming Mr. Edison as the head of such a 
bureau will go a long ways toward creating confidence in the 
mind of the inventors, that they would receive proper con- 
sideration. Most every one knows of Mr. Edison*s perse- 
verance in his early days in getting his inventions upon the 
market. A great many people know that he himself has not 
received a fraction of the reward that he is entitled to 
because of his great inventions. He is, without doubt, the 
greatest inventor the United States has produced. While 
I have never met Mr. Edison personally, I have always been 
a great admirer of him, because he is the man most respon- 
sible for raising the title of * inventor * from that of crank 
to that of honor. I was such an admirer of him in my youth 
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tfiat I named n^ son alter him. I do not think ]roa ooald 
have made a better choice than he to head this borean. 

** If the bureau is organized, permit me to suggest that 
there should be some definite inducement held out to the 
inventors in the way of a royalty compensation or some odier 
form of compensation for such ideas as the government 
might take up and utilize. The plan which I had in mind 
for my inventors' institution was to erect buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, with a staff of patent experts, drafta- 
men, and engineers, so that the crude idea could first be 
investigated to see if it was original, then passed on to the 
engineers, who would cooperate with the inventor, and diey 
would see tfiat pnq)er plans were made covering the |>roper 
kinds and strength of material to accomplish the purpose, 
and then it would be sent to the shops, all this woric being 
charged up to the invention, or to the inventor if he was in 
a position to pay for it, at cost 

'' The institution would, in consideration of its placing 
all these facilities available to the inventor, receive a certain 
percentage for its part of the work. In that way a properly 
endowed institution would probably be self-supporting. It 
might be possible to work that idea into your scheme. Take, 
as an illustration, the submarine boats. Something new and 
revolutionary might be introduced in the way of propulsive 
means which would enable submarines to make very much 
greater speed, both on the surface and submerged. As 
soon as the submarine has the speed of a battleship, it will 
be able to drive the battleship from the seas. Without 
battleships to cover the landing of troops from trans- 
ports, no invasion of one country by another country, from 
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the sea, can be made. Therefore, no more war> between 
maritime countries. 

" Such a propulsive means, therefore, will l»ci(»inc a great 
and valuable adjunct to any nation. If the j;ovcrnment 
developed such a machine it would l>e only right for them 
to jKiy a royalty to the inventor. On the other hand, this 
same machine would undoubtedlv be verv valuable for a 
great many other industrial purposes. If it was used for 
other purposes, it would only be right that the inventor pay 
the government in return a royalty or i)crcentage of his 
profits in consideration of the government having developed 
it for him. 

" I ho|>c you will not think I am officious in offering tliese 
suggesticMis. Having given so much thought to the matter 
in the line a^ alH)vc referred to, I felt that you were entitled 
to have m> thriu^hts for what they were worth. 

** I certainly hiij>e you will l>e able to get the support of 
Congress, the na\al officers, and the inventors in carrying 
this scheme through to a successful ccmclusion. which, if 
done, I l)clie\e will l>e one of the greate>t constructive pieces 
of legislation accomplished in years.** 

A larger institution along the same lines might well be 
endowed h) a numlKT of America's bright business men 
who ha\r maile fortunes based ufMrn the ideas of some poor, 
un«oi»hi>ticatcd inventor who has iini l>crn brought up to 
worship wealth, but who liad an original i<lea of value to the 
world and to the individuaU who had the business capacity 
to get the money out of it. 

Origiiul ideas are creations, and the creation of ideas 
nuy become |>ossible by constant study and research. In 
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this class are all the professional inventors ; but many good 
ideas are spontaneous and occur in brains not educated idong 
mechanical or scientific lines. The establishment of such an 
institution as above outlined would conserve these spon- 
taneous inventions for the benefit of the nation, as well as 
assist the professional inventor in his research. 



CIIAIT-RR IV 
THK KVoLrTIoX ( )I' THE SUBMARINE 

Amon*; the many submarines which were built previous 
to the beginning of the present centur>', very few taught 
lessons of positive value, for the great majority of these 
exjKrrimental craft were total failures. Knowledge of the 
causes of their failures is imi)ortant, however, because it 
teaches us what errors in construction to avoid. Practically 
all of the>e early submarines were built secretly ; when fail- 
ures resulted the vessels were abandoned and the results 
nf such trials were not published, consequently the succeed- 
ing designers were very apt to make the same mistakes. 

It was not until the past decade that any general <lescrip- 
tion of many of the early submarines was published and made 
available to students of this problem. In looking over the 
published plans and descriptions of a numlxr of those early 
submarines. I havr Imtu convinced that many lives and much 
i'a[>ital coubl have U-en saved had the results of the various 
rxf>erimenl^ Inren ojK'nly disclosed f(ir the gui»lance of later 
designers. 

The desire to navigate in the de|>ths of the sea has |K)S- 
Ms-ed thr minds of many men since the Inrginning of history, 
and even at very early times .several cnnle submarines were 
de\ised m the attempt to M»lve t!u- problem. lUit. as I liave 
related in t!:e prrre<ling chapter, ii was not until the fierifKl 
of the war l»et\\een England and lier Ainerican colonists 
that any im|M»nant progress u;is ma*le. Hushnell's little 
submarine, called the JwirnV.iM TurtU, was built at tlut 
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time. It took its name from its shape, which resembled the 
back shells of two turtles joined together. 

From the rather complete description of this vessel con- 
tained in one of Dr. Bushneirs letters, it appears to have 
been propelled by a screw propeller to obtain forward or 
reverse motion. It was ballasted in such a manner as to 
give the vessel great inherent stability. It had water ballast 
tanks which could be filled to give the vessel negative buoy- 
ancy, if desired, or to reduce the positive buoyancy so much 
that the vessel could be readily drawn under water by an- 
other screw propeller which was operated by a vertical shaft 
extending through a stuffing box into the vessel. This 
submarine carried a mine on its back, and provision was 
made to enable the operator inside the submarine to attach 
the mine to the bottom of a ship at anchor. This vessel was 
regulated in such a way that the mine could be exploded by a 
clockwork mechanism after the submarine had reached a 
safe distance from the vessel. 

With this submarine a mine was placed under the bottom 
of the English frigate Eagle, anchored in New York Bay, 
but the mine drifted clear before the clockwork mechanism 
caused it to explode, otherwise the frigate would undoubt- 
edly have been destroyed. General Washington compli- 
mented Dr. Bushnell on having so nearly succeeded in his 
attempt to sink the ship. 

This submarine was unquestionably a successful model. 
It had one important feature that many designers have 
failed to appreciate, and that was great inherent stability. 
Great stability in a submarine means the carrying out of the 
now popular maxim *' Safety First." Sufficient static sta- 
bility is a guarantee that during all the manoeuvring evolu- 
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tions of a submarine she will always remain right side up 
and not dive into the bottom unless the hull is punctured or 
flooded at one end or the other. 

Hushncirs model was not suited to high speed, but high 
sj^eed was not essential in the days of the sailing ship. If 
this desij^ had been (Ieveloi)cd further, so that several men 
could have been U'^nl to ojH^rale the propeller, it should have 
given a goo<! account of itself. 

KolKTt I'ulton's l)oat, to which I also have made refer- 
ence in the forej^oing chapter, diflFcred from Bushnell's in 
its mctho<I of submerged control, which was by vertical and 
horizontal niddcrs at the >tcrn. It also carried a colIa{>sible 
mast on which a sail could be spread for surface navigation. 

A Bavarian by the name of Bauer built a submarine in 
1S50. Its mctlio«l of control was by shifting a weight for- 
ward to dive and aft to rise. It was a flat-sided and flat- 
<Iecked vessel with comparatively thin plating and entirely 
unsuited to resist t!ie pressure of the water at any consider- 
able depth. It collapsed in the harl>or of Kiel during one of 
its trial trip<i. Iiauer kept his presence of mind, however, 
and when suflicient water had entered and raided the trapped 
air pressure inside of the l)oat equal to the pressure outside, 
he opened the hatch and swam to the surface. This vessel 
remained [>artly buried in the mud into which it had sunk 
until 1R87, when it was lr>catcd during the deepening of 
Kiel liarbor and taken t-» Berlin, where it is now kept in 
the Museum of Oceanography as an exhibit of Germany's 
fir^t submarine. 

No further important a«Ivance was made in the art of 
submarine navigation until the [Krrio<l of the Civil War. 
when the Confederates built several small submarines, calletl 
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" Davids." One of these was called the Hunley, after her 
designer. During her brief career she suffocated or drowned 
thirty-two men, including her designer. 

During my early experiments with the Argonaut in 189S 
I received a visit from Col. Charles H. Hasker, of Richmond. 
Virginia, who explained in detail the method of operating 
the Hunley. She was a cylindrical-shaped craft, about 
thirty feet long and six feet in diameter, with both bow and 
stem flattened to form a stem and stem-post, respectively. 
Water-ballast compartments were located in either end of 
the vessel. She was propelled by eight men, who turned 
the cranked propeller shaft by hand. These men sat on 
benches on either side of the shaft. She had the usual 
vertically hung rudder aft, and a diving rudder forward 
to incline her bow down for diving, or to raise her bow 
to bring her to the surface (see page 150). Unfortunately 
she lacked longitudinal stability, and during her experi- 
mental trials twice dove head first into the bottom. Of 
her experience I have given an account elsewhere. 

The lesson to be learned from the disastrous trials of 
this vessel was that sufficient statical stability should 
always be secured to prevent the vessel taking on an ex- 
cessive inclination due to shifting of water ballast or 
movement of crew. 

Another submarine built by the Confederates shows a 
much safer design. It is shown as the New Orleans sub- 
marine. According to the story told by a native of New 
Orleans, this vessel was built during the Civil War to 
destroy the Northern ships. The story of her launching 
has been given in a foregoing chapter. 

It is evident that the designer of this vessel miscalculated 
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and made his boat so much overweight that she could not be 
given sufficient buoyancy to bring her to the surface by the 
means provided. From a study of the form of this vessel, 
she should have been very stable, and I am of the opinion 
that she could liavc been successfully navigated submerged 
had she been properly ballasted. 

During the years 1863 and 1864, Messrs. Bourgois and 
Brun brought out for the French Navy the largest and, in 
some respects, the most completely equipfHid submarine that 
was produced during the nineteenth century. This was 
Lt Plongtur, a vessel about one hundred and forty feet long, 
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ten feet depth, and twenty feet beam, with a displacement 
of over four hundred tons. Her motive power consisted 
of compressed-air engines of eighty horsepower. The com- 
pressefl air was carried in air tanks at a pressure of one 
hundred and eighty pounds per square inch. It is reported 
that the capacity of the air tanks exceeded one hundred 
and forty cubic metres. 

Her submerged control system consisted of the usual 
water-ballast tanks for reducing the vessel's surface buoy* 
ancy preparatory to submerging. The final adjustment of 
displacement was to be effected by means of cylinders which 
cotild be forced out through stuffing boxes to increase her 
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dtflplacemem or wtdidfmwii to reduce her dsqplacenmt U 
was hoped tiiat by inanipttlatiiig fhete qri&i^^ 
put in equQibriiim with die water abe displaced, and 0xA 
she could then be steered in any Sesired direction bf te 
vertical and horiiontal rudders placed at her stem. 

Theoretically Mb is an ideal meAod for su b me rf eJ 
contnd, but in pnu^ke it woiks out badty, eipecially when 
a vessd has lit^ staUlity. for die reason Aat tfiere are so 
many distuibing influences to cause ^ yessid to take on 
dangerous angles in divii^. If fret sttrfoces exist in Ae 
waiei4»llast tanks* the slightest ch|pige from a kvd ked 
causes tfie water to flow to ibe lower end of ibt ballaal 
tank. This is apt to ai^;nient 1% fndhmtinn stSl furCher* 
and cause die vessd to dive, or, vk^ Pirsa, to broadu The 
density of At water also varies, upedtJfy where f resh- 
water rivers enq[»ty into salt water. At times quite diflFerent 
denrities are found at various d^tfis. The fresh water 
and salt water, instead of ra|»dfy mizini^ seem to have a 
tendency to remain In strata which extend, in some cases, 
considerable distances off shore. Therefore it is practically 
impossible to secure and maintain a vessel in perfect equilib- 
rium. The movement of the crew forward and aft, or the 
effect of the sea, which imparts a vertical motion to the 
water beneath the surface, all tend to destroy both trim and 
equilibrium to such an extent that many failures have 
resulted in vessels of this type. 

Le Plongeur was no exception to this rule, because it 
was found impossible to control her depth when running 
submerged, and she would either dive into the bottom or 
broach to the surface. One report stated that even in depths 
of thirty feet she would make progress "by alternately 
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striking tlie bottom and then rebound to the surface like an 
elastic india-rubber ball.'* 

One other novel feature introduced in Le Plongeur was 
an " esoa{)e boat/* which was carried on top of the main 
hull, to which it was secured by bolts. A double hatch 
connected the submarine and the escape boat together. In 
ca!kc thi* suliiiiarine became disabled or entangled in wreckage 
and could not be brought to the surface, the crew could 
enter through double hatches into the escape boat, secure the 
bottom hatch, and by turning the securing bolts from the 
interior release the esca[>e l>oat and ascend to the surface. 

Mr. O. S. Ilalstead. of Newark, New Jersey, completed, 
in iSC/k a submarine vessel on which the United States 
( iovernment made a jurtial payment. This vessel is known 
as the hitrllujcnt IVhale, and is now installed as a |)er- 
manent exhibit on the Green at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
New York Tlie vessel ha^l a vertical and horizontal rudder 
at the htern for submerged control. According to official 
re|N)rts. she must have functioned fairly well when 
submerged. 

C )ne of the features of this vessel consisted in its ability 
to t>e converted into a diving bell when resting on the 
iNjttom. A large trap-«loor was arrange«l in the bottom of 
the vessel After fdling the whole interior of the vessel 
with compresseil air equal in pressure to the pressure of 
the water at the iMittom of the ves^l. the trap-door could 
Ik- o|K-ned ami the air pressure would keep the water from 
ruing, the same as in a diving bell. 

A stuily of this vessel shows that she must have been a 
very stable craft and not likely to dive at an excessive angle 
or to stand on end, as was the tendency of many of the early 
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dhrii^; boats. A report seined by Geo. T. W. SiitMj, 
U. S. A., ftnd Col. John Michal, Col. T. R. Tndlfanv 
and Major R. C. Boddng, engineers, stron^y endoraed 
tbis vetseL 

On Ae strength of the above-mentioDed reports and en- 
dorsements, &e govemroent, through ^tt Navy Dqiaitment 
i^pointed a commission composed of Commodore C U. 
Smith, Commodore Augustus L. Chase, Chief of Bitrean ttf 
Ordnance, and Edward O. Mathews. Chief of the Tonwdo 
Board, "to examine, inspect, and report on the merit of 
said boM." As the report of diis commiisioa c o ufii ' ia ed Ae 
c^ndty and ^dency of the boat Tor sohmarioe purp oe ci , 
the government made a contract for her purdiase for tfie 
sum of ^lOflOO (ii(^5o). 

The con t ra ct q>edfied certain conditions wbidi were to 
be folfiScd before Ac final payment was made, one of wbiA 
was that Kalstead should " write oat fully and detcift^ 
without reaervatioo, all the inventions, secrets, and eoa- 
trivances necessary to enable any competent person or per- 
sons to operate 2nd manage said boat as contemplated, de- 
sired, or designed, more especially the methods of furnishing, 
managing, controlling, purifying, and renewing the air when 
and in quantity as needed, so as to enable those in the boat to 
descend and ascen 1 or remain under water any reasonable 
length of time; also, to open the doors in the bottom of the 
boat and keep the water from coming therein at any reason- 
able and regulated depth." For this information Halstead 
was to receive such further sum as a board of officers might 
grant Halstead was to have the further right to apply to 
Cmgress for additional compensation. 

In carrying out the provisions of the contract, the gov- 
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emmcnt, on May rj, 1870. took over the Intelligent Whali 
and then paid $12,050 (£2470) on account of tlic contract. 
Shortly after this Halslead was insUntly killed. Differ- 
ences then arose between Halstead's heirs and others who 
claimed an interest in the contract. It does not appear that 
anything further was ever done with the boat to carr>' out 
the temis of the contract. She lay neglected for years on the 
old " Cob dock " in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, but was 
recently erected as an exhibit on the Green. 

5>ome years later that famous inventor, Mr. J. P. Holland, 
brought out a submarine vessel called the Fenian Ram. This 
vessel was about thirty feet long and six feet in diameter. 
She was navigated, when submerged, by the use of vertical 
;»nd horizontal rudders located at the stem. The novel 
feature intro<luced in the vessel was an under-water air-gun 
which was designed to fire a shell under water. 

Mr. Holland was originally a school teacher in Ireland, 
from which country he was exiled because of his political 
beliefs. On coming to the United States he became affiliated 
with the Fenian movement. Previous to his construction of 
the Fenian Ram Mr. Holland built i'X()erimentally a small 
one-man boat. The nK>ney to build the Fenian Ram was sub- 
'^cribed by the " Clan-na-Garl " and other Iri.sh [>atriotic 
societies, and an associate of Mr. Holland recently infonned 
me that over $200,otx) (£4i,cxxj) was subscribed to enable 
Mr. Holland to carry on his exjjcriments. After the collapse 
«)f the Fenian movement the Fntian Ram was towed up to 
.\ew Haven. Connecticut, and hauled out on the l»anks of the 
Mill River, where it has lain ever since, hidden under a 
pile of lumber. 

One of the former leaders of the Fenians informed me 
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fh$t. ib€ scheme was to build ^ ntmiber of so b m aria es of 
about tfie die of tint Ram. They were to have been carried 
across the Atlantic in a q>ecial ship with water-tig^ cook 
partments eactending bebw the water line, into iMA At 
sttbmairines were to have been floated and a sea door dosed; 
On arrival on the English coast, this special shqp, wfaidi was 
apparent a harmless merchantman, was to locate tto 
British war vessels in some one of the harbors, sail in and 
anchor near them; tfien tfie little submarines were to be 
released from Aeir modier ship and proceed to siidc as 
maiqr of the British ships as they could by firing eiploaivt 
Adls into them below tiie water line. The novelty of anek 
an attack was relied upon to ^read const ern ation amosig 
die British fleet and thus enaUe the submarines to escs^ 

In 1^78 Mr. G. W. Garrett, of Liveipool, took oitl m 
patent and constructed a small boat whose equflibriam was to 
have been maintained by the admission of water into a cyliii^ 
der and forcbg it out by a piston. In i^^ Ur. Garrett 
brought out a larger vessel, called the Resurgam, in wMdi 
his means of control were forward diving rudders similar 
to those of the Confederate HunUy. The novel feature 
of this vessel was the installation of a very large steam boiler 
in which suflicient heat could be stored to enable the vessel 
to make a submerged run of several miles after the 
fires were shut down. This vessel was lost during her 
experimental trials. 

Mr. Garrett then interested Mr. Nordcnfclt, the inventor 
of the cdebrated Nordenfelt gun, in his boat. Mr. Norden- 
felt improved upon Garrett's boat and built vessels for 
Greece, Turkey, and Russia. His first boat was sixty-four 
feet in length by nine feet beam, with a displacement of 
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about sixty tons. The method of submerged control, which 
he devised, consisted of the use of two downhaul screws 
located in 5t)onsons on either side of the vessel. These 
screws were operated by bevel gears and were run at suffi- 
cient speed to overcome the reserve of buoyancy. The 
vessel was intended to t>e always operated with a reserve 
of buoyancy. To submerge, therefore, it was necessary to 
run the pro{K:llers at a sfK'cd sufficient to exert a thrust to 
overcome this buoyancy and pull her bodily under water. 
After reaching the desired depth, forward motion was then 
to Ix: j^iven by the U'^ual screw projHrllcr, and she was ex- 
pected to make progress on a level keel and in a horizontal 
(>lane. The level keel was to have l)een maintained by the 
use of a horizontal rudder placed in the bow. 

This metho<l of submergetl control for submarine vessels 
of moderate s(K*cd seems to me to be an excellent one in 
principle I have l>ecn surprised that further development 
ha» not l»een made along these lines. I think the final 
abandonment (»f the Nordenfelt type of vessel was due to 
failure m carrxing out the details of design rather than to 
faulty \iask principles. A fonner chief engineer of 
Mr. Nordenfelt informed me that the heat from the large 
amount of hot water storerl up in the reservoirs — for sub- 
merged (M>wer made the interior of the vessels almost 
unbearable for the crew when the hatches were shut down, 
and that he did not lielieve the submarines ever made any 
^iilmuTgecl run^ aftrr lx*ing dclivrretf. I aUo judge, from 
his description of his cx|>eriences with the vessels, that the>' 
lacked longitudinal lability and were difficult to hold in 
the horizontal jtosition. which Mr. Nordenfelt claimed was 
a sine qua non for a submarine boat. I concur in this claim. 
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la an trtide <ni Ms boats, Mr. Nordenfelt stated that j 
Aqr were Tery senshiTe^ and fiiat he had purposely made 
ttem ao in order ^lat die hoiizontal rudder might easily 
maintain the boot b a horiaontDl position. My experience 
bas led me to prefer great statical stability rather than 



Mr. Nordaiidfa boata bad means for discharging A* 
amoke from the fires under Ac water. This was done so 
umjtto betray tiw sobmarine'l position to surface vessels. 
He alao aeema to have been the first to incorporate 
torpedo tubes witfiin his trail for the discharge of the 
Wbi^iead tnpedo. 

The Spanish lieut Isaac Feral built, in i88;. a vessel in 
wUdi the motive power was supplied from electric accU" 
mnlatora. It was operated by the usual vertical and hori- 
lontal raddera. Its submerged control was bad. but ita. 
dectric prapoUve system wotlced well. 

Mont. Gonbet built several small boats during the pcrioA^ 
frmn 1885 to 1890 with a propeller which worked on a 
versal joint so arranged that the direction of thrust could 
be changed to drive the boat under water or to bring her 
to the surface when submerged. This propeller took tibe 
place of the usual vertical and horizontal rudders. 

Prof. Josiah L. Tuck built, in 1885, a vessel called 
the Peacemaker, the novel feature of which consisted 
of a " caustic soda " boiler for generating steam for 
submerged work. 

In t886 a Mr. Waddington, of England, brought out a 
small electric accumulator boat with downhaul screws 
arranged in vertical tubes. He also used side rudders to 
assist in control of depth. It is reported that this vessd 
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functioned quite successfully, but she was abandoned, 
and Mr. Waddington does not seem to have developed 
anything further. 

In 1892 George II. Baker brought out an egg-shaped 
vessel which he ran submerged by the use of side propellers 
driven by bevel gears. These propellers were carried in 
frames so that they could be inclined to exert a thrust down- 
ward or upward, or at any desired angle so as to pull the 
boat downward and drive her forward at the same time. 
This was an improvement over Nordenfelt's side propellers, 
which ran on fixed vertical shafts. This vessel functioned 
fairly satisfactorily at stow speeds, but neither the form 
nor driving mechanism was suitable for the higher speeds 
required by modem practice. 

A number of other l)oats were built, but there does not 
.ilij>car to \ye anything new in principle in them. 

This brings us up to 1893, when the United States 
("tovemmcnt made an appropriation of $200,000 (£41,000) 
for a submarine boat and advertised for inventors to submit 
designs. This was the first time that it was officially recog- 
nized in this country that there might be possibilities in this 
type of boat. Most of the naval officers, however, were very 
sceptical of the practicability of such craft, and. from the 
conservative point of view, they were perhaps justified, as no 
satisfactory t)oat had t)een built up to that time. 

A program of requirement^, which undoubtedly would 
pro<luce a weapon valuable for defence, was made up by the 
Kavy rVpartment, and these requirements were designated 
in the following order of importance : 

1. Safetv. 

2. Facility and certainty <if action when submerged. 
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J. Speed when running on the surface. 

4. ^leed when Mibnierged. 

5. Endnnnoe, bodi nbmerged and on te mubct. 
'6. Offensive power. 

7: Stability. 

8. l^tflrflity of object to be attacked. 

Tliia standard of accompliihments is as im port ant to-day 
as when it was first pronntlgated. 

This first appropriation was ftroogfat aboat 1^ a neoB- 
ma»<itir)p to Cof^ress, made by Commander Polger, CUef 
<rf Ordnanoe, who had been moch impressed with the po«i- 
UUties of submarines after witnessing a test of the Bakv 
boat in Lake M id iigan. Commander G. A. Conreras^ pvia(> 
dent of Ae Torpedo Board, also made a report 1 MtlTfk% 
Aat it was his bdicf diat a laijer vessd operating os tta 
Baker princ^les woold. witfi some modificatlans, p—e 
vdnaUe for def cnsiTe and offensive porpoaes. 

France at Ab date was die only odier coontry wUA 
was giving official encouragement to the development of tfie 
submarine. She was conducting experiments with Ae 
Gymnote, a small vessel of the diving type, and had under 
construction a much larger vessel to be operated on the 
same principle. This vessel was afterward called the 
Custave Ztdf, but she did not go into commission for some 
time, as her submetgcd control was found to be bad. One 
report of her trials states that, " with the committee of engi* 
neers on board, her performance in attempting to keep 
an even depth line was most erratic, and frequently a 
thirty-degree inclination was reached before the boat 
could be brought up. On one occasion she hit the bot- 
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torn in ten fathoms with sufficient force to unseat the 
engineering experts." 

The Gymnotc was five feet ten inches in diameter amid- 
ships and fifty-nine feet ten inches in length. The Gustavt 
Zidc was ten feet nine inches in diameter and one hundred 
forty-eight feet long. It is very difficult to secure suffi- 
cient metacentric height in a boat of the above proportions, 
which probably accounted largely for their erratic behavior 
when submerged. 

In resfwnse to the United States Government's advertise- 
ment for designs of submarine boats, only three inventors 
submitted plans and specifications. These were Mr. George 
C*. P.akcr. Mr. J. P. Holland, and myself. Mr. Baker sub- 
mittcil designs of a boat sixty feet in length and of about one 
hundred and twenty tons displacement. This vessel was 
cxi>ectcd to have a 5|)eed of alx)Ut eight miles per hour. The 
method of submerged control and known characteristics 
were the same as have already been described in connection 
with his boat as built in 1892. Mr. Holland proposed to 
build a vessel eighty-five feet in length, eleven and one-half 
frrt in diameter, of one hundred and sixty-eight tons sub- 
merged displacement, and of one hundred and fifty-four 
tons light displacement. This gave a surface " reserve of 
buoyancy ** of only fourteen ton>. or los than ten j)er cent. 
The metho*! of control was by the use of vertical and horizon- 
tal rudders on the same principle as was used in his Fenian 
Ram, described above. 

In 1897 Mr. Holland published m Cassitf's Magasine 
an article on submarine navigation, giving some of his ex- 
periences with the Fenian Ram. This article explains very 
^^r\\ the state of the art of submarine navigation in 1893 
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One of the early difficulties encountered was how to know 
the direction one was going when suhmeiged. Referriqg 
to his experience in the Fgnian Ram, Mr. Holland said: 

^ Experience with submarine boats had been so vtry 
limited up to 1881 that more difficulty in steering a strajg^ 
course by compass while submerged than while moving on 
tile surface was scarcely expected. The writer had no sua- 
pidon that his boat could not be steered perf ectiy until be 
had tried it after making about half a dozen prelimiiiary 
dives to adjust the automatic apparatus. Having become 
doubtful of the reliability of the ccmipass, he had it carefully 
compensated, and then made a trial submerged run in New 
Yoric Harbor, heading the vessel toward a point whidi he 
knew was about twelve minutes' run distant 

** The boat dived at an inclination of about fifteen de- 
grees, and it was noticed that when she again reached m 
horizontal position the compass needle swung aroimd m 
comi^ete circle and vibrated a good deal before coming to 
rest The boat was then discovered to be about ninety 
degrees off her course. It was steered again in the proper 
direction, and then inclined upward at a sharp angle to find 
whether the action of the compass would be as erratic while 
rising as while running downward. One end of the needle 
dipped to the bottom of the cup when beginning the ascent, 
and remained there during the rise. When the boat ap- 
proached a horizontal position, a few feet below the surface, 
the needle swung around as violently as it had done during 
the boat's descent, and then came to rest again at a point 
that indicated the boat to be far off the true course. 

" As It appeared quite clear that the run was not made 
in the direction intended, and that about one mile must have 
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been covered from the sUrt, ten minutes having already 
passed, the boat was brought to the surface of the water 
just in time to prevent her from running on rocks that lay 
about twenty yards straight ahead and sixty yards down 
from the starting point. 

" The l>oat had been started to run over one mile up 
stream, and the mile-run ended sixty yards down stream, 
with the boat heading exactly opposite to her original direc- 
tion. This erratic action of the compass was discovered 
to be due to heeling, or inclining from the horizontal posi- 
tion, and that it could not be corrected in that boat on account 
of the near proximity to the compass needle of considerable 
masses of iron that were liable to have their position changed 
while the vessel was submerged.** 

To overcome the above-mentioned difficulties, Mr. Hol- 
land invented a device and was granted a patent (No. 
492,960) for a triangular drag, which was expected to keep 
the vessel on a true course when under water. This triangu- 
lar drag was the novel feature of Mr. Holland's 1893 d^sigl^ 
and was intended automatically to steer the vessel on a 
straight course when submerged. It was intended to operate 
on the following ingenious principle: 

^liile the vessel was running on the surface the steering 
gear was under the control of the steersman. In this 
condition the compass could l>c adjuste«l, as the vessel 
was on a substantially level keel and the masses of 
metal reniained fixed in their relation to the compass, 
but when the vessel was caused to dive the masses of 
metal changed their relation to the adjusting magnets 
and the compass was thrown out of true. Therefore, 
on beginning a dive the vessel was first started on the 
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surface on the course it was intended to follow sut^ 
merged until the triangular drag, being drawn through the 
water, assumed a direction parallel to the axial line o{ the 
boat by reason of the rush of water against said drag, and 
especially against the rib thereon. As soon as the boat was 
on her course the steersman was expected to disconnect hi» 
hand steering gear and allow the drag to control the rudder 
to hold her to her original course. Mr. Holland maintained 
that any departure from a straight line would cause the drag 
to produce swinging motion of a lever, which was expected 
to throw the rudder in a reverse direction, thus retumiQE 
the ship to her original course. 

Another automatic steering device operated by the pres- 
sure of the water was expected to automatically control 
the depth of submergence, it being only necessary, theoreti- 
cally, to move a control lever to a point on a dial correspond- 
ing to the desired or predetermined depth of submergence, 
and the horizontal diving rudder would then be automatically 
manipulated to incline the bow of the boat down so as to dive 
until the desired depth was reached and then to be manipu- 
lated to throw the bow up or down to maintain that depth. 

In further describing his 1893 design for the Piungtr, 
for which he received the award based on a guarantee of 
performance, Mr. Holland describes her as follows : 

" The boat now being built for the United States Govern- 
ment satisfies all the requirements detailed earlier in this 
article, j It will have a length over all of eighty-five feet, 
and diameter of eleven and one-half feet ; total displacement, 
one hundred and sixty>eight tons, and a light displacement 
of one hundred and fifty-four tons. The guaranteed speed 
on the surface will be fifteen knots, the speed awash fourteen 
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knots, and submerged eight knots. At full speed the boat 
will have an endurance of twelve hours and a radius of action 
of one thousand miles at slower speed. The endurance, 
when submerged, will be ten hours at a speed of six knots. 
The boat will be propelled by triple screws, operated by three 
independent sets of triple-expansion steam engines, capable 
of developing 1625 indicated horsepower. There will also 
be electric storage batteries and a motor of 70 horsepower 
for submerged running. The armament will consist of two 
expulsion tubes and five WTiitehead torpedoes. | 

" Steering on the horizontal plane while submerged is 
accomplished by an automatic apparatus that performed very 
well in one of the boat's predecessors. Steering in the verti- 
cal plane is also done automatically, and with considerable 
exactness, while submerged. Steering in both planes can 
alsoi at the same time, be controlled manually. There will 
be a steel armored turret, four feet high, to protect the pilot 
and smokestack, and the hull will be covered by three feet 
of water while the vessel runs awash to attack. 

** \Vhen engaged in harl)or defence duty its {wsition will 
be outside the outer line of harbor defences ; that is, l>eyon«l 
the reach of the guns defending the entrance. While j>er- 
forming this duty it will lie awash ; that is, with only the 
top of its turret over the surface of the water, (.^n the 
approach of an enemy's vessel the smokestack will be shipped 
and the aperture on top of the turret throu^^h which it passed 
will be quickly closed watertij^ht. She will then run in a 
direction to intercept the enemy's ship, still remaining in the 
awash condition, until she comes near enou.c:h to be dis- 
covered by the lookouts on the ship, when she will go from 
the awash to the entirely submerged condition. The distance 
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froni the ship at which she will dive will depend upon the 
weather. In rough weather she can come quite close without 
U'ing ohscr\e(]. Having conic within a distance that the 
o|>erat<)r estimates at two or three hundred yards from the 
siiip, the diving rudders are manipulated so as to cause the 
top of the turret to come for a few secomis .ibove the surface 
of tlie water. During tliis short exjwsure of the turret — 
muiii t<M> short to give the enemy a chance to find its distance 
and train a gun on it cajKihle of inflicting any injur)' — the 
pilot ascertains tlie U-aring of the enemy's ship, alters his 
course or makes another dive if necessarv. H he finds that 
the suhmarine tNtat is within safe striking distance, say one 
liundretl \ards. a Whitehead toqnrdo is discharged at the 
s!iip. A heavy explosion within six seconds after the torpedo 
i<* rx|»clled will notify the o|Krrator that his attack has been 
successful, and he mav then <levote liis attention to the next 
enemv's sliij* tliat mav Ik* within reach. When the boat is 
running on the surface of the water, with full steam power, 
and it InTomrs nrce«isary t'» dive «]nickly, the pilot gives the 
<»rder. * Prepare to di\e/ The (»il fuel is instantly shut 
i»iT from th«* luniace. t!u* \al\es arc <»j>ened to admit water 
t«» the water-hallast tanks, an electric engine draws down 
the MiiokcHtaik ami air-shaft intf> the su{Krrstructure, and 
moves a large, massive sliding valve over the afxrrture on the 
turret through which the smokestack passes. These opera- 
tions will 1k' completed in aU>ut thirty seconds, when the 
lM)at is in the awash condition and pre(iared to dive. In 
twenty seconds more it will Ik: running horizontally at a 
■ lepth of twenty fret Udow the surface of the water and 
• |u:t»- tK'VMn! reach <if the enemy's projectiles *' 

I >ul>mitted «Iesigns of a twin-screw vessel eighty feet 
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long, ten feet l)cam, and one hundred fifteen tons displace- 
ment, with 4cx)-horscpower steam engines for surface pro- 
puUion and TO-horscpowcr motors for submerged work. 
This dcsif^n introduced several new and striking features 
into the art of submarine navigation which have been the 
cause of considerable scientific discussion. The design 
called for a double hull vessel, the spaces between the inner 
and outer hulls forming water-ballast tanks; the design also 
called for twin screws and four toqnrdo tubes, two firing 
forward and two aft. 

Tlie novel feature which attracted the most attention and 
«icepticism regarding this dc^^ign was— so I was later in- 
formed bv a member of the Board—in the claim niade that 
\ the vessel could readily navigate over the water-bed itself 
and tliat while navigating on the water-bed a door could be 
o[jened in the !>ottom of a com|>artment and the water kept 
from entering the vessel by means of compressed air, and 
that the crew could, by donning diving suits, readily leave 
and enter the vosst*l while submerged! Another novel fea- 
ture was m the metlKxl of controlling the depth of sut>- 
mergence when navigating between the surface and the 
waier-l)ed. The vr^M•l was designed always to submerge 
and navigate on a level keel rather than to be inclined down 
or up by the Uiw to dive or rise. This maintenance of a 
Irvel keel while submerge*! was provided for by the installa- 
tion of four <lcpth- regulating \anes. which 1 later termc<l 
' hydroplanes " to distinguish them from the forwanl and 
aft levelling vanes or horizontal rudders. These hydroplanes 
were located at equal distances forward and aft of the 
centre of gravity an<l buo>ancy <if the vessel when in the 
&ubmerge<l condition, so a^ not to disturb the trim of the 
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iftssel when the planes were inclined down <»" up to cause tiie 
vessel to submeiige or rise when, under way. I also used* 
in conjunction with llie hydroplanes, horizontal roddcfi^ 
which I called " levelling vanes,'" as their purpose was jMt 
the opposite frmn that of the horizontal rudder used in tiie 
diving type of vessel. They were operated by a pendufamir 
controlling device to be inclined so as always to matnlain 
the vessel on a level keel rather than cause her to depart 
tiiereffom. When I came to try tins combinatioa out in 
practice I found hand control of the horizontal rudders 
was sufficient If vessels with tins system of contrcdi have 
a sufficient amount of stability, they will run for hours and 
ouiofnaHcatty mamtain both a constant depth and a Uvd 
heel, without the depth-ccmtrol man touching eidier tlie 
hydroplane or horizontal rudder control gear. This aulCH 
matic maintenance of depth without manipulating the hy&0- 
{danes or rudders was a performance not anticipated or 
claimed in my original patent on the above-mentioned com- 
bination, and what caused these vessels to function in this 
manner remained a mystery, which was left unsolved until 
I built a model tank in 1905, in Berlin, Germany, and con- 
ducted a series of experiments on models of submarines. I 
then learned that the down pull of a hydroplane with a given 
degree of inclination varied according to its depth of sub- 
mergence, and the deeper the submergence the less down 
pull. This works out to give automatic maintenance of 
depth so long as the vessel is kept at a constant trim on 
a substantially level keel, and I have known of vessels 
running for a period of over two hours without variation 
of depth of one foot and without once changing the inclina- 
tion of either the hydroplanes or the horizontal rudder. 
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The capability of this arrangement of hydroplanes and 
horizontal rudders to control the depth of submergence was 
questioned and doubted for many years. As late as 1902, 
nearly ten years after I first submitted this method of con- 
trol to the I'niteci States Navy Department, Naval Con- 
structor L. Y. S|>car, V. S. N., testifying before the 
Committee of Naval Affairs, House of Representatives, in 
reference to the " Lake even-keel boat ** and my use of 
liydroplanes, said. ** As an exjHrrt I do not think he will 
make his hydroplanes work " ; and strongly contended 
that submergence by inclining the vessel itself was the 
proper method. 

Several years later, in 1908, in Paris, I met Captain 
I^ulx>euf, the celebrated French naval constructor, who has 
piThaps done more towani jKrrfecting the French submarines 
than any other designer, an<l he informed me that after the 
I-rench Government had its sad ex|)crience in the loss of the 
Lutinc and i'arfadct with their crews, it had changed all 
their diving txxits into even-keel t)oats and was now using 
subMantially my mcthocl of cven-kecl submergence with 
hydroplane control. He also informed me that it had, at 
that time, tliirty-tivc new Injats untler construction to operate 
on the even-keel principle, eighteen of which were of five 
hundri'd and t'lfty tons displacement. Captain Lauboeuf was 
kind enough to conipliment me as having hetn the first to 
intro<luce this method of submerged control. 

Commander Murray F. Sueter, Royal Hritish Navy, 
in his most coniplete work on '* The Evolution of the Sub- 
marine r»oat. Mine and Toq^rdo. from the Sixteenth Century 
to the Frc«icnt Time.** published in I9»)7. said: 

" After scrutinizing all the infonnation available, I am 
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certain that several features of the ' Lake ' design will be 
embodied by most nations in the construction of future boats, 
the chief of which, perhaps, are ' the even-keel method of 
submergence ' in preference to the ' dynamical dive ' of die 
Holland boats ; also the provision of a safety keel and diving 
compartment This latter forms a ready means of com- 
municating with the surface should the boat, through 
some small mishap, find herself on the bottom and 
unable to rise/' 

Sir Trevor Dawson, formerly (R.N.) manager of 
" Vickers," in discussing submarine boats before fhe Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects in 1907, said: 

" Mr. Lake mentioned the question of the importance of 
horizontal stalnlity and the use of hydroplanes. I think 
these have been used by the Holland Gmipany in America 
in connection with the experiments they made for fhe 
American Government In one of fhe boats I saw they 
gave me particulars of such experiments. I know, too, that 
they have been used considerably in France with satisfactory 
results, anci I think his contention as to the importance of 
horizontal stability, as things exist to-day, is fully justified.'* 

Captain Edgar Lees (R. N.), who was the officer in 
charge of the British submarines, said : 

" I may say, with regard to the features that Mr. Lake 
has brought to our notice— the hydroplane, for instance, and 
getting good freeboard and seaworthy boats — the mere fact 
that they have been largely copied and that most nations 
build these submarine boats is, as Mr. Lake contends, a 
conclusive proof that he has been for years on the right 
tock. Well, I do not think at the present moment sub- 
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marine boats are being built in any country without hydro- 
planes, in order to dive, if desired, almost horizontally." 

One of the latest contract requirements of the United 
States Government, specifying the characteristics of the 
new boats to be built under the appropriation for submarines 
for the year 1915, stated: 

" The vessel shall make also the necessary trials to 
demonstrate her ability to effect initial submergence, to 
maintain submergence under way, and to cliange depths 
without exceeding an angle of inclination of one degree." 
This, in substance, calls for " even-kccl submergence " when 
one considers that it was common for early boats of the 
diving X\[ie to take on an inclination of fifteen to twenty 
degrees, and inclinations of as much as forty-five degrees 
were not unknown. 

All governments and submarine builders have at present 
in their latest boats adopted the method of even-keel sub- 
mergence by the use of hydroplanes, and I am gratified that 
this mcihol of control has l>ccn finally adopted as the 
stanilard. as I believe none of the latest modem submarine 
t)oats will make the uncontrollable dives to the bottom com- 
njon in the boats of the diving type, which have been accom- 
(•anied in many case** by the loss of their crews. 

I did not make a pro{H)sal to build a boat from my 
dc^'igns as subtnittcd in ift;3, but offered to cot>perate with 
the government in developing submarines un<Ier my patents, 
\*hich were then |)cnding. on such terms as the government 
miglit de«iire. Not being fortunate enough, however, to 
secure the financial assistance of t?)e government in develop- 
ing my inventions for the protection <»f our country, I 
turned my attention for a time to appl> ing my inventions to 
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turfaoe on the course it was intended to fdlow tub* 
merged until the triangular drag, being drawn through the 
water, assumed a direction parallel to the axial line of die 
boat by reason of the rush of water against said drag, and 
especially against the rib thereon. As soon as tiie boat was 
on her course the steersman was expected to disconnect his 
hand steering gear and allow the drag to control the rudder 
to hold her to her original course. Mr. Holland maintained 
that any departure from a straight line would cause the drag 
to produce swinging motion of a lever, which was expected 
to throw the rudder in a reverse direction, thus returmog 
the ship to her original course. 

Another automatic steering device operated by tiie pres* 
sure of the water was expected to automatically control 
the depth of submergence, it being only necessary, theoreti- 
cally, to move a contrcd lever to a point on a dial correspond- 
ing to the desired or predetermined depth of submergence, 
and the horizontal diving rudder would then be automatically 
manipulated to incline the bow of the boat down so as to dive 
until the desired depth was reached and then to be manipu- 
lated to throw the bow up or down to maintain that depth. 

In further describing his 1893 design for the Plunger, 
for which he received the award based on a guarantee of 
performance, Mr. Holland describes her as follows : 

" The boat now being built for the United States Govern- 
ment satisfies all the requirements detailed earlier in this 
article, j It will have a length over all of eighty-five feet, 
and diameter of eleven and one-half feet ; total displacement, 
one hundred and sixty-eight tons, and a light displacement 
of one hundred and fifty- four tons. The guaranteed speed 

on the surface will be fifteen knots, the speed awash fourteen 
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surface on the course it was intended to follow sub- 
merged until the triangular drag, being drawn through the 
water, assumed a direction parallel lo the ajcial line of the 
boat by reason of the rush of water against said drag, and 
especially against the rib thereon. As soon as the boat wu 
on her course the steersman was expected to disconnect his 
hand steering gear and allow the drag to control the rudder 
to hold her to her original course. Mr. Holland maintained 
that any departure from a straight line would cause the drag 
to produce swinging motion of a lever, which was expected 
to throw the rudder in a reverse direction, thus retummg 
the ship to her original course. 

Another automatic steering device operated by the pres- 
sure of the water was expected to automatically control 
the depth of submergence, it being only necessary, theoreti- 
cally, to move a control lever to a point on a dial correspond- 
ing to the desired or predetcrniined depth of submergence, 
and the horizontal diving rudder would then be automatically 
manipulated to incline the bow of the boat down so as to dive 
until the desired depth was reached and then to be manipu- 
lated to throw the bow up or down to maintain that depth. 

In further describing his 1893 design (or the Plunger, 
for which he received the award based on a guarantee of 
performance, Mr. Holland describes her as follows : 

" The boat now being built for the United States Govern- 
ment satisfies all the requirements detailed earlier in this 
article. I It will have a length over all of eighty-five feet, 
and diameter of eleven and one-half feet ; total displacement, 
one hundred and sixty-eight tons, and a light displacement 
of one hundred and iifty-four tons. The guaranteed speed 
on the surface will be fifteen knots, the speed awash fourteen 
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surface on the course it was intended to fcdlow sub- 
merged until the triangular drag, being drawn through the 
water, assumed a direction parallel to the axial line of the 
boat by reason of the rush of water against said drag, and 
especially against the rib thereon. As soon as the boat was 
on her course the steersman was expected to disconnect his 
hand steering gear and allow the drag to control the rudder 
to hold her to her original course. Mr. Holland maintained 
that any departure from a straight line would cause the drag 
to produce swinging motion of a lever, which was expected 
to throw the rudder in a reverse direction, thus returning 
the ship to her original course. 

Another automatic steering device operated by the pres- 
sure of the water was expected to automatically control 
the depth of submergence, it being only necessary, theoreti- 
cally, to move a control lever to a point on a dial correspond- 
ing to the desired or predetermined depth of submergence, 
and the horizontal diving rudder would then be automatically 
manipulated to incline the bow of the boat down so as to dive 
until the desired depth was reached and then to be manipu- 
lated to throw the bow up or down to maintain that depth. 

In further describing his 1893 design for the Plunger, 
for which he received the award based on a guarantee of 
performance, Mr. Holland describes her as follows : 

" The boat now beings built for the United States Govern- 
ment satisfies all the requirements detailed earlier in this 
article. . It will have a length over all of eighty-five feet, 
and diameter of eleven and one-half feet ; total displacement, 
one hundred and sixty-eight tons, and a light displacement 
of one hundred and fifty- four tons. The guaranteed speed 

on the surface will be fifteen knots, the speed awash fourteen 
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the vessel through a hose extending to a buoy floating on the 
surface. Later she was fitted with pipe masts, which en- 
abled her to navigate on the bottom in depths up to fifty feet. 
She functioned satisfactorily from the start. We found 
we could readily navigate over any kind of bottom, soft 
or hard, by regulating her buoyancy to suit, and she would, 
due to her buoyancy, readily climb over any obstruction 
that did not reach higher than her forefoot. 

There were three tilings which caused us to delay her 
departure on a submarine exploration trip for a few weeks. 
The first was the escai)e of gasolene (petrol) fumes in the 
boat. When first built, fuel tanks were built in the hull 
itself and formed an integral part of the vessel. Special 
care was given to make these fuel tanks tight. They were 
tested un<!cr hydraulic pressure and found to bo tight, but 
the fumes from gasolene (jMrtrol) are very searching, and. 
after filling the fuel tanks and keeping them filled over night, 
gasolene fumes were found to exist in the boat the next 
morning to such an extent tliat I would not venture to make 
a start until a fuel tank had been built outside of the vessel, 
where any escape of fumes would not form an explosive 
mixture. I followed this practice in all our later gasolene- 
engined boats, which largely eliminated the danger from 
carrying gasolene as a fuel. A number of explosions have 
occurred in other t> pes of gasolene-propelled boats, in some 
cases with fatal results, from gasolene fuel being cmrried in 
built-up tanks within the hull itself. 

The next cause of delay was due to the escape of and 
collection of carbon monoxicle within the ve^vl. This 
developed on our first subnurine run. After we had twen 
down about two hours some of us commence«i to experience 
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a dull pain at the base of the brain and a decided feeling of 
lassitude. On coming to the surface a couple of our mco 
collapsed completely, and one was very sick all night, 
could not understand the cause of this, as nothing of the 
kind had occurred in my previous hand-propelled vessel, 
so we made another submerged run the following day, and 
after about the same period of time the pain in the head and 
weariness came on again. I then discovered that the engine 
would occasionally backfire out into the boat and that gas 
was escaping past the piston rings into the base of the engine 
and from there into the boat. To overcome this difficulty 
I installed what I called an induction tank, which was piped 
up to the air intake of the engine and also ihc engine base, 
A check valve admitted air into this induction tank. When 
the engine was started the check valve was automatically 
lifted and induced a flow of air through the tank, in which 
a slight vacuum was maintained, which also served to draw 
the gases out from the engine base. In case of a backfire, 
the check valve automatically closed and the gases from the 
backfire were caught in the induction tank, from which they 
were drawn out on the next stroke of the engine. Thu 
solved the difficulty, and thereafter the air was always fresh 
and pure when running submerged even after a submergence 
of several hours' duration. 

Like Mr. Holland, I also had difficulty on our first sub- 
mergence in always knowing where we were going. Our 
compass was first installed in the boat itself, where it was 
surrounded by steel. The compass adjuster had searched 
for and found what he considered the most neutral place 
in the ship to install the compass, and had adjusted it by 
magnets in the usual manner, but it was too " l<^gy " for 
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correct navigation and we were forced finally to install 
it in a bronze binnacle directly over the conning tower, 
where it could be viewed by mirrors from the steersman's 
station. This cut out most of the adjusting magnets* and 
the compass was nearly accurate on all courses. Submarine 
navigation thus became reliable. 

On the completion of these changes the Argonaut was 
taken down the Chesapeake Bay to Hampton Roads, where 
several months were spent in examining the bottom con* 
ditions in the bay and out on the ocean, and in locating and 
picking up cables and in examining wrecks. The Spanish- 
American War was on at this time, and an effort was made 
to interest the government officials in charge of the mines 
at Fortress Monroe. I tried to get some of the officers to go 
down in the Argonaut and see how easily observation mine 
cables could be located and cut if desireil, as I was making 
almost daily submerged runs in their vicinity. Finally I 
received peremptory orders not to submerge within a mile 
of the mine fields, as 1 might accidentally sever one of the 
cables, and then, as the officer in cliarge said, " There would 
be the devil to pay in Washington." 

It was about this time that Admiral Sampson's fleet was 
holding at great ex()ense its long vigil outside of Santiago, 
waiting for Cervera's fleet to come out. Our fleet was kept 
outside the harbor for fear of the mines, while here in 
Hampton Roads all this time was a vessel capable of clearing 
away the mine fields, but which was not given serious con- 
si<leration. as it was thouglit tliat the submarine was im- 
practicable. Experiments were aUo made showing the possi- 
bility of establishing submarine telephone stations at known 
locations on the bottom of the ocean. In January. iAqS, 
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while the Argonaut was submerged, telephonic conversation 
was held from submerged stations with Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and New York. In 1898, also, the Argonaut made 
the trip from Norfolk to New York under her own power 
and unescorted. In her original form she was a cigar-shaped 
craft, with only a small percentage of reserve buoyancy in 
her surface cruising condition. We were caught out in the 
severe November northeast storm of 1898 in which over two 
hundred vessels were lost, and we did not succeed in reaching 
a harbor in the "horseshoe'' back of Sandy Hook until 
three o'clock in the morning. The seas were so rough, and 
broke over her conning tower in such masses, that I was 
obliged to lash myself fast to prevent being swept overboard. 
It was freezing weather, and I was soaked and covered with 
ice on reaching harbor. 

This experience caused me to apply to the Argonaut 
a further improvement, for which I had already applied for 
a patent. This was to build around the usual pressure- 
resisting body of a submarine a ship-shape form of light 
plating which would give greater seaworthiness, better lines 
for surface speed, and make the vessel more habitable for 
surface navigation. It would, in other words, make a ** sea- 
going submarine," which the usual form of cigar-shaped 
vessel was not, as it did not have sufficient surface buoyancy 
to enable it to rise with the seas, and the seas would sweep 
over it as they would sweep over a partly submerged rock. 

The Argonaut was therefore taken to Brooklyn, twenty 
feet added to her length, and a light, watertight, buoyant 
superstructure of ship-shape form added. This superstruc- 
ture was opened to the sea when it was desired to submerge 
the vessel, and water was permitted to enter the space be- 
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tween the light plating of the slii|>-sha|)C form and tlie heavy 
plating of the pressure-resisting hull. This equalized the 
pressure on the light plates and prevented their becoming 
deformed, due to pressure. The superstructure increased her 
reserve of buoyancy in the surface cruising condition from 
aliout ten i>er cent, to over forty jKrr cent., and she would 
rise to the seas like any ordinary type of surface vessel, 
instead of being burie<l by them in rough weather. 

This feature of construction has been adopted by the 
<icrmans, Italians, Russians, and in all the latest types of 
French boats. It is the principal feature which distinguishes 
them in their surface appearance from the earlier cigar- 
•^liafied lK>ats of the diving ty|N*. 'Iliis shii>-shai)e fonn of 
hull is only suited to level-keel submergence, and must be 
controlled by hydroplanes. 

I also dci>artcd from the ci^ar-shaiMrd inner hull and 
was granted a patent on a form of pressure-resisting hull 
with rising axes. This i:r.proveiiiriit i»vercamc the tendency 
to dive by the head common to the cigar-sha]>ed form, in- 
rrea««ed the surfiiie si)eerl on an equivalent displacement, 
and f:avc a considerable increase in metacentric height over 
a vessel of equivalent Ien(;th and l>eam. 

Some incorrectly informe<l writers of bo«3ks and maga- 
zines have, tl'.rough their lack of complete information, given 
the crcilit of inventing and developing this seagoing type of 
submersible to \\\v Krupps of < ienr.an\ . tn former Naval 
I'onstructor I.aiil>oeiif. of l*ran».e, or to former Navil Con- 
-tnictor I-aurcnti. of Italy. I\»r i!:e puriw>se of giving a 
correct history of this develop:i'.e!:t, jK-rhaps I m.iy be par- 
doned and not considered overconceitcd if I mention a few 
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facts in connection with the development of this type of boat 
in European countries. 

On April 2, 1897. I applied for a patent on a combined 
surface and submarine vessel, the specificaljons of which 
began as follows : 

" This invention relates to a contbined surface and sub- 
marine vessel and may be employed cither as a torpedo 
boat or for freight and general cruising purposes, or for 
submarine work of all kinds. It has for its object, first, to 
combine with a submarine vessel cylindrical in cross- section 
a superstructure built upon the submarine vessel and afford- 
ing a large deck surface, buoyancy, and a high freeboard 
for surface navigation, the space between the submarine 
vessel and the superstructure adapted to being filled with 
water when the vessel is submerged, and thus rendered capa- 
ble of resisting the pressure of the water, etc." A patent was 
panted in due course with fifty claims, and, according to the 
records of patent oftices throughout the world, this is the 
pioneer patent covering this form of vessel. 

When Krupps took up the matter of constructing sub- 
ntarines for the Russian and German governments, they 
decided upon this type of vessel, as they held that it offered 
a greater opportunity for development than the diving type. 
A contract was drawn with their directors for the construc- 
tion of the " Lake " type of boat, which they accepted by 
wire. This contract covered the erection of a plant in Russia 
for the manufacture of " Lake " submarines on a division 
of profits and also the construction of ships in Germany 
on a royalty basis. It also covered my employment by 
them in an advisory capacity. I was living abroad at the 
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timCp and the papers were sent to my directors in America 
for their approval. 

In the meantime I had submitted to them various plans 
of submarines, copies of my patents, and even my secret 
data, including copies of patents pending, all to enable them 
to go ahead, as I considered the agreement settled by their 
wire of acceptance. I had also advised them how to over- 
come certain diflficulties in boats which they then had under 
construction for the Russian Government at their Kiel plant, 
the Germania Werft. 

Before I succeeilcd in getting the power of attorney 
from my directors in America authorizing me to sign up the 
agreement, the great industrial revolution started in Russia, 
imme<!iatcly after the Russo-Japanese war, and the Krupps 
informed me tliat, owing to that fact, they had reconsidered 
their idea of going into Russia and withdrew from the 
arrangement. Their attorney in Berlin infonned me that 
on looking up the patent situation they had found that " I 
had not protected myself in Germany and that they were free 
to build * I-ake * type Ix^ats in Germany and expected to con- 
tinue to do so." Tliis was true, for. like most pioneer in- 
ventors. I had not succeeded in securing sufficient capital 
to fmance and protect my fundamental inventions in all 
countries, which would liave involved ver)' large amounts in 
taking them out and paying the yearly tax. 

So much for Germany. 

In 1905. while residing in Berlin, Germany, I was called 
to Rome ami sat three days with a commission appointed by 
Admiral Miral>ello. at that time lulian Minister of Marine, 
rcK'arding their construction of submarines. I then learned 
tiut the lulian Government had started on a plan of building 
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submarines of substantially my type, that tlicy had several 
under construction at their Venice Arsenal after the design 
of Major Laurenti, a naval constructor; that certain Jiffi- 
culttes which they explained to me had arisen, and that they 
had not succeeded in getting any of their boats to function 
satisfactorily submerged. 1 came to the conclusion that their 
trouble was due to lack of longitudinal stability, and advised 
the Commission how to increase this. Shortly afterwarti t 
was advised that they had corrected their trouble and that 
the boats then worked satisfactorily. 

Major Laurenti, at this time, resigned from the Italian 
Navy and became affiliated ivilh the Fiat Company, and has 
designed quite a large number of successful submarine boats, 
all of which have buoyant superstructures and arc designed 
to operate on a level keel by the use of hydroplanes. These 
boats are of the " Lake " type, so far as invention (rocs. 

There is a difference, however, between invention An«l 
design. Invention introduces a new method, a new principle, 
or a new form of construction, to accomplish a certain pur- 
pose in a new way. Many modifications of design may be 
made which do not involve invention. 

As an illustration, on August 14, 1907, Major Laurenti 
applied for a United States patent on a submarine or sub- 
mersible boat in which the attempt was made to secure a 
patent on slight variations of design over the " Lake " type. 
The patent (^ce records show that many amendmenu were 
made and hearings held in the endeavor to evade the foun- 
dation patent of Lake, No. 650.758, which was applied for 
April 2, 1897, over ten years before Laurenti applied for 
a patent. The patent office consistently and persistently held 
that the slight difference in design did not involve invention 
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over " Lake." After arguments and hearings, extending 
over a period of over three years. Major Laurenti was finally 
obliged to accept a patent restricted to details of construction, 
most of which were in themselves not new to me, as they 
had already been used in various moilifications of my inven- 
tions and consisted in such changes as would naturally be 
worked out by any good hull or engine draftsmen while 
developing the designs of a vessel. 

Our patent laws are too free in allowing the granting 
of patents on mollifications of design while fundamental 
patents are still in force. This works great hardship on 
original inventors, forcing them to take out a great many 
(Stents on features of design rather than on invention. I 
liave taken out nearly one hundred L^nited States patents 
with over one thousand one hundred claims covering a few 
fundamental inventions, some of which cover details of 
construction for which I should not have been forced 
to <eck protection. 

All original inventors complain of this system. I know 
of several instances where f>atcnts on mo<lifications of design 
have \ycrn granted, which nuKlifications have l)een in common 
use for several years by others, but were only considered 
as a design and not as an invention. Then some designer 
hits on the same arrangement and considers he has made 
an invention, and applies for and takes out a patent which 
has already been in common use but has been looked upon 
purely as a design by its originator rather than an invention. 
Then the original designer may be hauled up before the 
courts and put to great expense to prove that it was in prior 
use as a design. 
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While Captain Lauboeuf and the Knipps have taken out 
several patents on detail mechanisms for use on submarine 
boats, they have never — so far as I am aware or the patent 
records show — attempted to claim to be the original inven- 
tors of the type of submarine with buoyant ship-shaped form 
of hull consisting of a pressure-resisting body surmounted 
by a watertight, non-pressure-resisting body which gives suit- 
able form for surface speed and seaworthiness, which is the 
principal characteristic of vessels built by them. I feel, 
therefore, that certain misinformed authors should, in the 
interests of the truth, correct their statements if they is»ue 
new editions of their work or write further on the develop- 
ment of the submarine. 

During the years of practical experimental work with 
the Argonaut, Mr. Holland continued in his efforts to get the 
Plunger — building under the 1893 appropriation— in shape 
for submerged trials, but without success. 

The large steam installation, sixteen hundred horsepower, 
was largely responsible for this. As I remember, there was 
only about eighteen inches between the main engines, with 
large steam supply and exhaust pipes overhead and under 
foot These engines were designed to run at over four 
hundred revolutions per minute. The boiler was located 
nearly in the centre of the vessel and so nearly filled the 
ship that there was barely room between the top of the 
boiler and ship to creep from " forward to aft." 

Hie heat was so intense that the trial crew found it 
impossible to live in the boat, so for their full power dock 
trials valve stems were run up through the deck to enable 
the engines to be started from there. Arrangements were 
made also to take the indicator cards from the deck. She 
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was also fitted with a heavy armored conning tower, as per 
Mr. Holland's description previously quoted. Thu, com* 
bined with the high position of the boiler and engines, to- 
gether with her cigar-shaped form, which gives a diminishing 
water plane, reduced her stability almost to zero. I was 
informed that when the attempt was first made to start up 
one of her engines her stability was so little that the turning 
effort on her proixrllcr shaft nearly caused her to ** turn 
turtle," and that she rolled over on her siile to such an extent 
that the conning tower struck the dock stringer. The con- 
structor at the Columbian Iron Works then put heavy chains 
on her so that she couM not turn over. Every inducement 
was made to the Holland Company to enable it to make this 
vessel satisfactory, as Congress, in i8</>, authorized the 
Secretary of the Navy to contract for two more *' submarine 
torpedo l>oats of the Holland ty{>e. froxnded that the Holland 
lioat now iK'ing built for the Department shall ht accepted 
by the I>partmcnt as fulfilling all the requirements of the 
Contract.** She was finally abandoned in ujfoo without ever 
making a submerf^cd run or fulfilling any of her guarantees 
of jK-rfonnancr unMiT which the award was secured. Mr. 
Holland as early as |S<^7 mu'it have concluded that the 
Plunger was destined to failure. In fact, no submarine, 
even up to the present day. has ever equalled the perform- 
ance guaranteed under the Plungers contract. He there- 
fore built a much smaller lK>at. railed the Holland. Thb 
vessel was fitted with internal-corr-bustion engines instead of 
steam, and was finally accepted !)y the United States Gov- 
ernment in lieu of the Plunger, and placed in commission in 
1900. She was the first submarine torpedo boat to go into 
commission in the United Sutes Navy. Her characteristics 
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>vcrc: Length, fifty-three feet four inches; beam, ten feet 
three inches; displacement, sixty-four tons surface, scvcnty- 
five tons submerged ; power, internal-combustion engines, 
fifty horse{K>wer ; surface sf>eed, six to seven knots claimed; 
siil»iTierged speed, five knots claimed. The only official re- 
jHirt I have seen gave her a surface spee<l of five and two- 
thirds knots. I believe she was purchased by the authority 
of the Act of Juno 7, 1900, which read as follows: "The 
Srorctary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to 
luniract for five Nubmarine torpedo boats of the * Holland * 
tyjK- (if the moNt improved design, at a price not to exceed 
one hundred and seventy thousand dollars (i35,ooo) each: 
I'rnzidcd, That such l)oats shall be similar in dimensions to 
tlic pro{H>se(l new ' Holland.' plans and specifications of 
wliich were submittal to the N'avy Department by the Hol- 
l.intl Tf^rjK'do lioat Company. Xovemlwr twenty-third, 
rijjhtcen hundred and ninety-nine." 

Tlir \ 'nited .*^tatcs was. therefore, at the beginning of 
tiie turniitih cmiury, fairly launched on a policy of sub- 
marine lM)at ron>iruction. and other governments rai)i<lly 
followrti suit. France had. in the meantime, brought out two 
new boats. t!ie Morse, 1898, and the Xartal, after the designs 
of M. Laulx)euf, launched OctolKT y», i>^/). The Custatt 
Zidi' had also Inen mo<lified by adding hydroplanes so that 
she Ijecame ctmtrollable Nubn.ergC'l. 

The Mune \\a> one hundred ami eighteen feet long by 
eight feet t!ir<e inches beam, with a displacement of one 
hundred and t!.srty-six tons, of about the same type as the 
Custatr /vJt*. 'Die XartxU was one hurhlred and eleven 
feet >ix inches in length by twelve feet four inches beam : 
one hundred and six tons surface displacement and on 
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hundred and sixty-eight tons submerged. She was, like 
the author's 1893 design, a double hull vessel controlled by 
hydroplanes. She was fitted with " Dzrewiecke " apparatus 
for carrying and discharging torpedoes, two of which were 
carried on either side. The Narval was a successful type and 
appears to have been the first French naval vessel to adopt a 
ship-shape outer hull of lighter plating. She was also, so far 
as my records show, the first French boat to be fitted with 
two motive powers — viz., steam for surface work and elec- 
tricity for submerged work. To distinguish her in these 
particulars from the purely electric boats of cigar-shaped 
form, like the Gustave Zede and Morse, Mr. Lauboeuf 
called her a submersible. 

Very little was known about the French boats at this 
time (1900), as their method of construction and experi- 
ments were kept secret, but enough information leaked out 
as to their reported success to cause the British public much 
uneasiness, and they began to demand that their Admiralty 
should also take up the development of the submarine. No 
one had, so far, evolved a satis factor}' type in England, so 
when the fact became known that the United States Congress 
had made an appropriation for five Holland boats, the 
British public became still more insistent that they should also 
have submarines. 

About this time, so T was informed by Sir William 

White, who was then chief constructor of the British Navy, 

Lord Rothschild brought to him Mr. Isaac L. Rice, president 

of the Electric Boat Company, who controlled the Holland 

patents and who offered to build duplicates of the United 

States boats for England. Sir William thought this gave 

the Admiralty the opportunit)' to satisfy the public demands 
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and to meet the French, their hereditary enemy — this was 
before the establishment of the " Entente Cordiale " — in 
their development of the submarine. Consequently an 
arrangement was made for the manufacture of this type of 
vcNM'l fur Mngland by the \'ick(T'i Company. An agreement 
was drawn, so Sir William infonnc<l me, giving ** Vickers " 
an exclusive monajxily of build irg submarines for the 
Itritish Navy for a |Krrio<l of ten years, the consideration 
iK'ing that they should have available for the use of the 
Hritish .\.!ir.irally all the details of the development work 
of the I-lectric Uoat Comf>any in America. Thi>. plus their 
own exjK-ricnce and development work in England, which 
should be kept secret, should enable England to keep on an 
ef|ual tooting with !•* ranee. 

Sir \\ iliiam informed me that he thought this had been 
a mi>t:ike in jMiIicy, as it had deprived the goveniinent of 
the opiH)rtunil\ to secure improNciiients that had Iwen de- 
velops 1 l»y other inventors and builders who had made 
grcattr progress on indejK'ii'!eiit lines. 

I'.nj;!.in'I. tlierefure. started t'» buil«! her fir-^t ^iulnnarine, 
known as the '* A ** tyjn*. These were practically duplicates 
of the Iriitcd States .Iddcr and Moccasin t>j'e, now also 
designated as " A*s " Xos. I to 7. Knglan<l has l*een par- 
ticularlv ini fortunate with tills class of submarine, several 
of them having plunged to the lH>ttoni with the loss of their 
crews (luring jK*avv-tinie rTian<ru\ res. 

The ma • Mr it V of t!;e P.ritish and American !»oats arc 
developments fr<»m the original llolUmd of Mr. Holland's 
design. Increasing the stability, greater subdi\ision <»f bal- 
last compartments, refinements in steering gear, and the addi- 
tion of hydroplanes forward have enabled Mr. Holbnd and 
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his succi*.s>ors to produce suhmarines that operate very well. 
These l)oats, however, with only one pair of forward planes. 
>till require constant manipulation of the horizontal rudder 
to control tlieni wlun suhmerpc*!. This ruiMcr, controlled 
liv jKiwir jccar. is very elTectixc an<l will, hy expert inanipula* 
tiitn. ho!'! llie siihmarine to practically even depth. The only 
<lan};er the writer can see is that the diving rutlder gear might 
f.iil to fuiution after it is Mt in the diving |>osition, in which 
ia^c the ve^st! inij^ht continue fli\ing until she struck bottom 
itr rcachc'! .i ilt-pth jjrrat rnouj^h to cause her to collapse. 

The modrni sulnnarines. therefore, as built and used in 
all tlu- world'.N navies, owe their tinal success to principles of 
^ otistrui t:«tn and control tjrvices invente«i and introduced into 
ilie art hv two American inventors. 




USE OF THE SUBMARINE IN WAR 

Tbe submarine boat is the guerilla in warfare. Itttl 
[ arc the tactics of the Indian who fight! under cover or Bai 
in ambush for his enemy. These arc necesnrQjr Ae tactiei 
of all weaker individuals and are in esiential me&od Vt 
procedure in preventing the weaker party from hAig am iM- 

tiated by the strong and more powerfnl. Some people have 
contended that ths submarine is an onfair wei p on, bot tbt 
old statement that " all's fair in love and war " ^ipliet to 
. tfie submarine as it does to every wcapoo iriiidi baa bcm 
invented since the days when men strag^ed for aap iciiMiqr 
with their bare hands. The first man who widded the dlA 
T night have been accused of being on&ir; the nme tam 
^, might have been applied to the man who tnTCnted the dhlf- 
^^ shot or the bow and arrow. When pet^le ^fat for thdr 
existence, the existence of their families or of their country, 
they do not fight according to the " Marquis of Queensberry 
Rules." A revolver in the hands of a weak man or a defence- 
less woman is a proper weapon to enable them to protect 
their property, their honor, or their life; and, no matter what 
theorists may claim, the submarine will remain as a weapon 
to be reckoned with in all future wars, provided there are 
future wars upon the high seas. In making this assertion 
I do not intend to justify a great many of the acts performed 
by the submarines of one of the belligerents in the present 
war. I do claim, however, that the submarine is a perfectly 
Intimate naval weapon, and that it deserves a place in the 
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armament of any nation whose militan' power is maintained 
for puri)oscs of sclf-<le fence. 

Above all, I believe the submarine most fitted to act 
a!^ a \veajx)n in coast-defence ojwrations. Coast-<lcfence sub- 
marines will probably be found to l>e the most important 
adjunct to the navies of every country' whose policy is to 
defend their own coast lines, rather than to attempt aggres- 
sive warfare. Vessels for this purpose do not need to be 
of great tonnage nor of high speed. Speed is the one thing, 
more than anything else, which runs up the cost of the 
submarine vessel. WTiile speed is desirable for the cruising 
submarine, it is not an essential for a defensive submarine. 
It is possible to get a speed of fourteen or fifteen knots in a 
submarine of about five hundred tons displacement, and 
at the same time have comfortable living quarters for the 
crew. A !x)at of this size may carry eight Whitehead 
tori)c<I(K"i. each toq)edo l>eing capable of destroying a fifteen- 
milli(>n-(lollar battleship, and as a five-hundred-ton displace- 
ment submarine can be built for about one-half million 
dollars, and is ca(>able of carr>ing eight Whitehead torpedoes, 
IK>tentially gcxx! for eight fifteen-million-dollar battleships, 
or a total of one hundred and twentv million dollars* worth 
of capital shi[>s. it seems a^ if that would be sufficient to 
ask of rme little submarine boat. Now to double that speed 
would require a much larger vessel, and would cost approxi- 
mately two and one-half million dollars. A two and one- 
half-million-dollar l)oat for the defence of harbor entrances 
or seacoast cities would not carry as many torpedoes as five 
of the five-hundred-ton boats. A toqjedo fired from a small 
txtat is fully as potent as one fired from a two and one-half- 
million-<lollar boat. 
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These small boats could be located at five different points 
covering a portion of our coast, and the chances are thai at 
least two of these smaller boats could reach an objective 
point on the coast line under their protection in shorter time 
than one large high-speed boat would be able to do. At 
the same cost they could cover the same area of coast line 
to a much better advantage, as there would be five of them 
to protect that area instead of one. 

We will assume, for purposes of illustration, that the 
Sandy Hook entrance to New York Harbor is to be defended. 
If we strike a fifteen-mile radius from Sandy Hook }>oint. 
running from the Long Island to the New Jersey shore, and 
have four submarines take station on that radius line about 
five miles apart, no ship could pass that radius line without 
coming within the range of vision of the coninuiider of tlie 
submarine, either from his periscope in daylight or at night 
witliin the range of hearing of his " sutftnarine ears." The 
Fessenden oscillators, or microphones, now installed in all 
submarines, would readily detect the approach of a surface 
ship or ships. These instruments have been improved to such 
an extent that it is now possible to carry on wireless con- 
versation under water between one submarine and another 
\fora considerable distance. Communication by tlie Morse 
code, or other special codes, may be carrieil on between 
submarines up to a distance of several miles. 

It would be possible for groups of submarines on station, 
or picket duty, so to speak, to be in constant communication 
with shore stations, either by submerged telephone stations 
or by wireless. In that way the submarines can be kept in 
constant touch with the country's scouting fleet of high-speed 
surface vessels or aeroplanes and immediately be notifies! 
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of the approach of an enemy's fleet or ship. There is no 
way in which ihoy can themselves t>e detected, so far as I 
am aware, as there is no need to rim the machinery of the 
submarine while lyin^ at re^i on picket duty, and it would 
\k' imiKissible for a surface ship or flying machine to detect 
them, providing a constant watch was kept on the horizon 
or the heavens through the aeroscojies. 

As the effective range of the nuxlern Whitehead torpedo 
is about three miles, no ship could i>as5 between the sub- 
marines without jw'ising within torpedo range. However, 
a commander of a submarine would hanlly take a chance 
of making a hit at such great <listance, and on sighting the 
enemy he would leave his station and attempt to intercept 
her. so as to get a shot at shorter range. If the enemy suc- 
cee<led in running the gauntlet of the outer circle it would 
have to i>asN the submarines distril>uted on, say, a ten-mile 
radius Three submarines w(»uld lie able to protect this 
radius line. A five-mile radius might also be established 
with two submarines, and one located at the entrance. To 
enter Sandy H(X)k. therefore, a ship would have to run the 
gauntlet of five or six submarines without it being necessary 
for them to leave their stations. 

."submarines with high s|>eed will become valuable as 
commerce destroyers and for carrying on an oflFensive war^ 
fare Page 32 shows a high '•jjced. sea-keeping, fleet sub- 
rr.arine of the " I-ake " t>|>e. Its princif>al characteristics are 
the same as those of the coast -de fence tyjie. except that 
the buoyant su|>erstructure is increased in height sufR- 
. :eTit!\ t«> form living quarters for the crew when cruising 
in surface condition. 
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One of the essentials of a high-speed sea-gotng vessel is 
high-powered machinery. A large portion of the interior of 
the pressure-resisting hull, therefore, must be deii-oted to 
machinery space. The quarters would necessarily be some- 
what cramped without a buoyant superstructure, which 
gives plenty of room for tlie crew to take exercise and secure 
plenty of fresh air when off duty, even in rough water. Ai 
it is very important to keep the physical and mental coa- 
dition of the crew in a satisfactory state, it is essential 
that the men be not kept in restricted quarters for a long 
period of time. 

This vessel is designed to carry torpedoes firing in line 
with the axes of the ship both fore and aft. and carries, also, 
torpedo tubes in the superstructure which may be trained to 
fire to cither broadside. Of course, such a vessel as this 
should be fitted with wireless and sound-transmitting uid 
detecting devices, and. to be effective, should have a speed 
of at least twenty-five knots, in which case she would be 
able to pursue and overtake any battle Heel ih.nt coald be 
assembled from existing ships in any navy in the world. 
Undoubtedly such high-speed submarines will come into 
being within the next few years. 

Congress, in 1914, appropriated money to build " fleet 
submarines," in which they expressed the desire to secure 
twenty-five knots, A certain amount of discretion, how- 
ever, was left with the Navy Department, which would per- 
mit them to accept boats of not less than twenty knots. 
There is no difficulty in the way of making such vessels 
function satisfactorily when submerged, but up to date no 
internal -combust ion engine has been produced suitable for 
such high-speed submarines, and steam has many disadvan- 
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tages in a military submarine, which should be able to 
emerge and get under way at full speed after a long 
period of submergence. 

The tactics of the fleet submarine would be to search 
for and destroy the enemy's warshi|>s or commerce carriers 
wherever they could be found. A seagoing submarine of such 
character would also carry rapid-fire guns of sufficient calibre 
to destroy surface merchantmen. Having sufficient speed to 
overhaul them, they would be able to capture the merchant- 
men and perhaf>s take them as prizes into their own ports, 
something which it is impossible for the commander of the 
small-sized submarines now in commission to do, as they have 
neither the si>ced to overhaul swift merchantmen nor guns 
of sufficient range and i>ower to destroy them if they refuse 
to follow the instructions of the submarine commander. 
The only alternative, therefore, has l)een to destroy the 
merchantmen, an<l. in many casi n. the crews and fiassengers 
of the merchant shi|>s have In-rn destroyed as well. This 
latter iK>licy. however. i< much to 1m- regret trd. 

From a study of tlie ^^uhinarinc prolileui as it stands 
to-day. the one thin^j larking; to make the sul»marine suffi- 
ciently |K>werful to stop cominene mi the hij;!i ^^as between 
countries at war \s s]kc*\. We ha\e ^ern from the foreg»>ing 
that sufficient sjKrerj to accomplis!! tln<. luirfKise means great 
additiofial cost, and. as the engine vitn.ition exi>ts to-day. 
it may \k considcre*! that it i< iinp^xslMe My own personal 
opinion is that we >hall not *>ee ^ati^fattory twenty-knot 
submarines, let al<»ne twenty -t'lve-knot '•ubrnarines. for a 
matter of several \ear^ In the meant i*:;*- l?ir j»e*)plr of 
this country, now enjjaceil in the i;!t;.int:r rritirtut which is 
taking place across the water, are l)ecoming much exercised 
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as to the possibility of some condition arising which may 
bring about an attack upon our own country. 

There is a method of preparing this country with a t>'pc 
of submarine which may be navigated, so to speak, at much 
greater speed than that called for by the 1914 Congress: 
namely, twenty-five knots. The boats would have the further 
advantage in that they would be much less expensive even 
than the fourteen-knot submarines now called for in the 
latest specifications for the coast-defence type. This new 
method calls for the construction of a moderate-size sah- 
marine, which, for the want of a better term to distinguish 
it, 1 have called an "amphibious submarine"; that is. a 
submarine which may be carried on land as well as on or 
under the water. 

These submarines would be much smaller than tlie present 
coast-defence type of submarine, and of a diameter that could 
pass through our timnels and over our bridges. They could 
be of about two hundred and fifty tons submerged displace- 
ment. A railroad truck would be provided for each stab- 
marine, with a sufficient number of wheels to carry the load. 
The submarine itself would be constructed with proper scant- 
lings to carry her entire load of machinery, batteries, fuel, 
and supplies without injury when mounted on her special 
trucks. Vessels of this type, which would have a surface 
speed of ten to twelve knots and a submerged speed of ten 
knots, would be readily constructed. They could carry as 
many as eight Whitehead torpedoes and have a radius of 
action on the surface of about two thousand miles at eight 
knots. Fitted with telescopic, or housing, conning towers 
and periscopes, nothing would need to be taken apart to ship 
these submarines from one section of the country to another 
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at railroad sfHrcd. Fifty submarines of this type would 
l»rc)l»ahly \>c more efficient in time of need for protecting our 
tliousands of miles of coast line than would many times the 
sarm* niiinlH:r of fourtcen-knol boats distributed over the 
samt- mniil»tT of miles of coast line. 

Ill tlu- war jjanu- no one can tell where the enemy may 
tlrii«lr to strike in force. An attack might be made in the 
vicinit) «if Uoston, New York. Charleston, Pensacola, New 
( )rlcan''. or (ialvc^ton on the eastern coast; it might be made 
at or in the vicinity of San I )iego, Ix)$ Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, or Seattle on the western coast. There should be, of 
course, a certain mnnlHrr of the coastniefence type of sub- 
irarincs [KTinanently stationed at these jwrts for their pro- 
trv tion thirinj: war-time jK-ritnls. lUit wars come sud<lenly, 
an-l the ohl Na\ing that '* the one who gets in the first blow 
has tlu* a<!\antage " is a true one. The history of recent 
wars shows tliat the declaration of war usuallv comes after 



the t"ir««t !»low has U-en stnick. It is readilv conceivable, 
thrrelore. that iK-fore we knew that wc were g<*ing to iK'Comc 
iii\olve«I in war a tlf«t of kittiesliips an<l transjxjrts >tatione<i 
»ilT our harlNirs, nr of! a suitable landing place on our exten- 
sive loast Inn*, nu^jiit Ik* able to establish a sliore liase In-fore 
we knew it or had tinjc to get sufficient of our slow-going 
submarines at the danger jwint to prevent the landing of an 
in\a<hng force 

If wc had «»ne hundred submarines <listributed over our 
\tlantic ami Pacitic coast lines, it would take weeks or 
inonth*^ to n)«>bili/e many of them at the point of attack. 
fi»r the rrasiin that a submarine, when submergeil. has such 
a siT.all ra'lius i»t action The best in tlie srrvice to-dav 
have a radius of action of alM>ut one hundred utiles at five 
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knots, or eleven miles at ten and one-half knots, or twcnt>-- 
four miles at eight knots. The enemy, wHh Hght. shallow- 
draft, higli-speed picket boats, could probably make it very 
unsafe for a submarine to travel any considerable distance 
along the coast in the daytime, or even at night, in surface 
cruising condition. As it takes considerable time to charge 
the batteries to enable the boat to run in a submerged 
condition, should the enemy have control of the sur- 
face of the sea. the average submerged radius lo-day of a 
submarine would probably be less than one hundred miles. 




AN AUPHIBtOUS SUBMARINE BEING HAULED OUT OF THE WATBS 



unless it ran a grave risk of being captured while on the sur- 
face. The chances are, therefore, that if we had one hundred 
submarines distributed over our Atlantic and Pacific coast 
lines, not over ten or a dozen of them would be able to reach 
the point of attack in time to prevent the landing of an invad- 
ing force with sufficient men, guns, and ammunition to do a 
great deal of harm in some of the thickly populated sections 
of the country. 

If, however, the country were provided with fifty " am- 
phibious submarines " located at ten of our important 
ao4 
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Atlantic and Pacific ports, they could all be mobilized at an 
objective point within a week. If the government made 
arrangements with the railroads to run a track down under 
the water at each railroad coast tcrininal. or to run hjH'cial 
tracks into the water at other suitable localities along the 
coast where there would be sufticient water to float a sub- 
marine, submarines could l)e rapidly mobilized to ward otT 
a landing at any {X)int. 

To illustrate the |)oint which I wish to make, assume that 
this countr)' should iK'Come involved in war witli nations 
lying both to the east and west of us. To get sul):nannes 
from one coast to the other would require a long iKTiod of 
time. The " amphibious submarine," on the contrary, could 
in an hour's notice Ikt run on to the tracks at New York and 
three days later Ikt run into the water at San I*"rancisco. with 
her crew, fuel, stores, ami tor]>edoes all ready to go into 
action at once. A submarine could make a trip from Iloston 
to New York in five hours, or fn>m lioston to Xew ( )rleans 
in thirty-five hours. Thes** IkkiIs lould l>e built in quantities 
at a cost of alK>ut $VkMK*> * t''i.^<«>» rarh. I*iftv of them 
could, thrrefore. Ik* built at approximately tlu* cost of one 
nuMlrni k'lttleship. 

There has In-en much talk recentlv al)<>iit the .vo-called 

" laby " submarines little one- or two-man l)oats. A large 

numlier of one-man submarinrs wrre built for the Russian 

(.iovemment f>revi<»us to iSXo b\ Moiin. Dzrewieckie, the 

well-known inventor of the D/rewieokie ty|K» of tor|Krdo 

launching apfiaratus. Mr. iIoIlan<l. <ioubet. and practically 

all inventors an<l builders of submarinrs loTiunrnicd with 

" liaby " Mibmarines i >ne of thr designs wliich 1 submitted 

to the I'nited States (iovemment in 1901 called for a <me' 
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man boat to be carried on the davits of a battleship or 
cruiser. A boat of that kind might have had a place a nuii>- 
ber of years ago when attacking vessels came near the shore. 
Such small craft must necessarily have a very limited nuigc 
of action and very slow speed; they also would be unsca- 
worthy. It would be impossible for a nian to remain 
submerged in a vessel of this type for a considerable 
length of time, so that personally I can sec very little use 
for them at present. 

It has been well established that submarine boats should 
be divided into two classes : one a torpedo boat with as hieh 
surface and submerged speed as it i-i possible to attain with 
a large radius uf action, capable, if possible, of excccitin|; 
battleship speed when on the surface, so that it may intercept 
a battle licet on the hi^ seas and submerge in its path of 
approach before being discovered; tlie second class should 
consist of smaller, slower-speed, mine-evading submarines, 
with torpedo and mining and countermining features. Such 
submarines are essentially defensive, but if they have suffi- 
cient radius of action to reach the enemy's harbors and to lie 
in wait off the entrance to such harbors, or to enter 5ul>- 
merged the harbors themselves and there destroy the enemy 
craft, they have become potent offensive weapons of the 
raiding class. For a European power it is relatively easy 
to give such boats the radius necessary for them to invade 
an enemy's ports. 

We have not pushed the consideration of the submarine 
of the second class, with its anti-mine features, because we 
have been kept busy trying pro6lably to meet the wishes 
of the various governments which demand constantly increas- 
ing speeds at a sacrihce of some characteristics which I 
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j>cr*onaIIy rcganl vcr>' highly. Most government oflfictaU 
have lH*cn inorc attracted to vessels of the first class, as speed 
in all classes of vessels more than anything else seems to 
apf»eal in the imagination, but I think it may Ik the old story 
of the tortoise and the hare over again. 

As ri;:anls the first class of submarines, the present 
subrnanm lioats engaged in the continental war consist of 
ves'^els only a few of which have a surface sjK'etl exceeding 
twclvf knots, or a submerged sjieed exceeding ten knots 
for ont- lu)ur or eight knca-* for three hours. There may 
he a few in commission that exceed tliese si)eeds, but ver>' 
few. Sonif are in course «»l construction that are ex|)ci*te<i 
to gi\e .1 surface sjK'ed of si'venteen and eighteen knots for 
forty hotir^ and alnnit rieven knots submerged for one hour, 
or a slowrr >ikt<1 for a greater numlicr of h<jurs. 

< lOMrniiienl* are asking for !»ids for submarines of 
grtMttr sjM e«i. and Mime have lieen designed which are ex- 
jx-cle-i to make twenty knots on the surface; but they are 
not in M-rvii e as yet. < )ne reason that higher surface sjieeils 
!ia\r iK't Ihtu rraciied is the ditVicidty ui stx'uring a |K*r- 
frctly s.iiisf.ntory hig!i-|>o\ver, !iea\y-oil, internal-combus- 
imn rngmr. ^uitattle for stditnarine l>oat work. As Mnm as 
a proven satisfactory heavy-oil engine is turned out l»y the 
engine buddrrs. ca|«able of <leli\rring five thousand horsc- 
iKiwer jM-r shaft, submarine Imats may be built cafKible of 
making up to twent\-h\r knots on the surface. 

Vhv s!ib-i:arinr. rven at its present <levelopnjent. has 
shown its -uiH-riority over tlic battleship in coast o|icnitions ; 
to mttrnpt a l»attleship at sra. how«*vrr. even a high-Sficed 
^uliin.iniH- must lir in wait. ;ierhajrs for days or even weeks 
at a tinte. much like a guimer in a " blind " wailing for a 
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r flock of ducks to pass within gunshot. Because of its rdj- 
tively slow speed it would have to wait for a long lime, »lto. 
for a battleship or fleet to pass sufficiently near to be headed 
off, especially if the submarine were entirely submerged, 
because the moment the periscope appears above water the 
quarry will take to its heels, if it follows the latest ruling 
of the British Admiralty, to " steer away from the vicinity 
of submarines at full speed, even if it is necessary to abandon 
a torpedoed sister ship and its drowning crew to their 
own fate." 
I believe that this apparently heartless order is justified 
by the loss of the Aboukir. Cressy, and Hague, the only 
flock of ducks, figuratively speaking, that has come withtn 
the shot of the submarine torpedo gunner. 
The conclusion must be reached, therefore, that on the 
high seas the only advantage the costly dreadnought hai 
over the pigmy, cheap submarine, as at present constructed, 
lies in its ability to run away and to rule commerce far 
offshore on the high seas. 

So little is known of the possibilities of submarine vessels 
of the second type that it seems necessary for me to devote 
some time to describing their possibilities and my experience 
in their construction. In 1905, while living in Berlin, Ger- 
many, I prepared plans for a mine-laying submarine for 
submission to the Russian Government, a general descrip- 
tion of which was published in 1906. This submarine was 
designed to carry thirty-six of the regulation naval mines, 
which could readily be placed in a desired locality while the 
, submarine was entirely submerged. A vessel of this type 
might be useful for either offensive or defensive purposes. 
Where used for offensive purposes the mine-laying subtna- 

30S 
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rine could readily, with comparatively little danger to her- 
self, plant mines off entrances to the enemy's harbor. 
F.quip[)ecl with the " mine-evading ** guards, they might even 
work their way into an enemy's harbor and plant mines under 
a vessel at anchor, or destroy shipping lying tied up at the 
dock«. For defensive purposes a mine-laying submarine 
urmM he (»f great vahie, as it could readily plant mines, 
even under the guns of a iM)werful fleet, to protect its own 
rnlranrrs an<! harfwirs. 

The >ul)niarine Protcclor, built in 1901 and 1902 at 
nridgci>ort. Connecticut, was fittcil with a diving compart- 
ment wliich corresjHin'ls to the mine-laying compartment of 
the Kps <lesign al>ove referred to. The importance of a 
mine-laying sufmiarine for the defence of the country was 
fir'it oflicially called to the attention of the American people 
by a l)oard of officers apjxjinted by ex-President Taft, then 
Secretary of War, as early as January'. 1903. This board 
of ofTicers consisted of (General Arthur Murray, late chief 
of Coast Artillery Corps ithen Major); Captain Charles J. 
r.ailey, an<l Captain Oiarles I'. Parker, of the Artillery 
Corps. The following is a copy of their recommendations 
for this ty]»e of vei»srl for t!ie defence of our coast: 

" First and second, the l)oanl liclieves that this type of 
submarine boat is a most valuable auxiliary to the fixe<l-mine 
defence, and in cases where channels cannot be mined, 
owing to the depth, rough water, swift tides, or width of 
channel, it will give the nearest approach to absolute pro- 
tection now known to the Ijoar-l The lK>at can lie for an 
indefmite time adjacent to the |»r)int to l>c defended in either 
cruising awash, or submerged condition, by its anchors, or 
on the bottom ready for instant use, and practically inde 
14 ao9 
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Ti pendent of the state of the water and in telephonic coRneo"^^| 
I tion with the shore, or can patrol a mined or unmined chanttd ^| 



pendent of the state of the water and in telephonic coRneo"] 
tion with the shore, or can patrol a mined or unmined chanttd ' 
invisible to the enemy and able to discharge its torpciloes 
at all times. It possesses the power of utilizing its engine* 
in every condition except the totally submerged, and can 
always charge its storage batteries while so doing, necessi- 
tating its return to shore only when gasolene (petrol) most 
be replenished. In narrow channels the boat or boats would 
have a fixed position with a telephone cable buoyed or 
anchored at the bottom. In wide channels they would patrol 
or lie in mid-channel where tliey could readily meet approach- 
ing vessels. Third, as a picket or scout boat, outside o( the 
mine field, or even at extreme range of gun lire, tclephoBe 
communications can be sustained and information received. 
and instnictions sent for attacking approaching vessel*. 
Fourth, the test at Newport demonstrated tlie csise with 
which the boat can locate and pick up cables, and with minor 
alterations in the present model, junction boxes, etc, can 
be taken into the diving compartment and repaired at IcUore 
while absolutely protected from hostile interference. The 
faculty possessed by the boat of manoeuvring on the bottom 
and sending out divers leaves tittle or nothing to be desired 
in its facilities for doing this work. 

" The boat shows great superiority over any ensttnc 
means for attacking mine-fields known to the board. First, 
it can be run by any field, as at present installed, with but 
little or no danger from the explosion of any particular mine 
or from gun fire during the few seconds it exposes tf»e 
sighting hood for observations, and can attack at its pleasure 
the vessels in the harbor. Second and third, the board per- 
sonally witnessed the ease with which cables can be grappled. 
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raised. an<I cut. while tlu* boat is rnaiuvuvring on the bottom ; 
mine cables can Ik' swept for, foun<i and cut, or a diver can 
Ik- .-ent «»iit for that puqiose. The crew of the b<iat is a 
skilled oiic. trained f«>r its tests in everv wav likelv to 1h» 
re«jue^:td by the Naval B«»ard. It should Ik* noted that, with 
one exception, no seamen are useil, this exception bein)^ 
the man who sti-crs and handle^ the lK>at. The crew is a*i 
follows: ( >uv navigator, who i*i aUo a diver; one chief engi- 
neer, one aN*»i>tant eiiL:;n(er, <»ne electrician, one machinist, 
«»ne deck hand, and one c«M)k. 

'* riie iMKird recommends consideration of the foregoing 
by the < n ncral Stati. The (jurstion of the use of the While- 
hr.i.l it»riK-(bK-s as a part of the fixed-mine defence, fire 1 
from lul»es on >hore, is now receiving consideration. Where 
ciianm Is are wide and water swift, this use of the Whitehead 
wi!l !m- \erv linnled. With Imats of this tviK* the Whitehead 
can. it \- lMlie\ed. U* carried within certain effective range 
in .ill ord!nir\ channrN. and this alone will warrant the 
con^idt r.ttion asked ft»r. 

" 'I'he Ui.ird recofumends. iti Cf»n'»ec|iience of its con- 
t lusions. th.it five of these Injats b«' purcha-ed for use in 
submarine defence as follows. 

** ( )iie for tin- SdnMil <»f Sulimaruje iVfence for exi^eri- 
ii-.ejital wtirk. one for the eastern entrance of Long Island 
>ound. oi-.e for the entrance to (*hesa;»cake Hay, one for 
San I'raJicisCf) !iarlK)r. an«l cme for I*u;:et Sound 

" Tlie necr^sitv for tliis kind of ili- fence in the four b>cali- 
ties named nee«ls no demonstration t* those acquainted with 
them \Htii' R MrkHAV. 

■ .\/ii; -r. .trttltrry i'orf*s. i*ri'^iJrnt." 
^11 
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The recommendations of this board were submitted to 
Congress, and the Senate passed the bill for the purchase 
of the Protector to enable the authorities to test out the 
merits of this type of boat as an adjunct to our coast defence, 
but at this time it seemed as if certain politicians and fmanda) 
groups were able to control the policy of the United States 
Government in its development of the submarine. The result 
indicated, at least, that these influences had been sufficiently 
strong to take out of the bands of the Navy Department 
and of the officers connected with the Coast Artillery, who 
had charge of the laying of our mines and the protection 
of our coast from hostile invasion, the right to specify the 
kind of appliances they should use. Instead of leaving the 
question of defence of our country in the hands of the expert 
officers who had been trained to study the problem. Congress 
in this instance specified the exclusive use of a type of boat 
which did not possess the characteristics called for by these 
expert students of defence. 

Strange as it may seem, the opportunity of the United 
States to be a leader in the development of the type of boat 
which Germany has proven to be of such great value was 
lost by the dictation of a manufacturer of gloves fnnn an in- 
land county. It is a sad commentary on our laws that such a 
state of affairs could exist, but I accidentally happened to 
leam that this was the case in this instance, and I fear it 
has been the case in many other instances where financial 
and political influences have been permitted to overrule the 
recommendation of oflicers of the army and navy. 

The Protector had been built by private capital at the 
suggestion of the Board of Construction of the United States 
Navy, at that time composed of Admirals Melville, O'Ndl, 
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Bradford, Bowles, and Captain Sigsbec. In 1901 I had been 
called to Washington by a telegram from the late Senator 
Hale, who was then chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in the Senate, and was asked to submit plans and 
specifications for a submarine torpedo boat. Accordingly, 
I submitted plans for the three types above referred to. The 
Board of Construction complimented me upon the plans, and 
stated that they believed the plans of the vessels I had pro- 
posed showed great superiority over any type of vessel that 
had been heretofore proposed, either in this country or 
abroad, but at the same they stated that all appropriations 
made by Congress had specified the particular type of boat 
that must be used, and the Navy Department did not have 
any authority to authorize the construction of a different 
type. They suggeste*! further that if I or my friends had 
sufTicicnt ca()ital to construct such a vessel, they would see 
that it had a fair trial upon its merits, and if it proved of 
value to the service they would recommend its adoption, 
and tliey dii! not liclicvc that Congress would then ignore 
their recommendations. Consecjucntly the Protector was 
built. Her perfonnances and capabilities for defence of the 
I'nited State*; were strongly endorsed by the Board of 
r)fricers which had tested her, and many of her characteris- 
tics have been copied by all EuroiKran builders of submarines. 
After the Senate [)asse<l the l)ill authorizing her purchase, 
the matter was referred to a sub<ommittee in the House. 
As the boat had been built by private capital, and the life- 
time savings of a numlier of friends, as well as all my 
own capital, were tied up in her, I was naturally desirous 
to learn if the House committee having the matter in charge 
was also going to recommeml her purchase. One day I called 
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at the committee room to inquire. There was no one present 
in the main committee room, so I took a seat at the tabic. 
After sitting there for a few moments, I heard a conver- 
sation in the chairman's room, adjoining the general com- 
mittee room. Soon the voices tool; on an angry tone, and 
I heard one member of Congress accuse the chairman of the 
sub-committee which had the matter in charge of intention 
to report unfavorably the recommendations for the purchase 
of the Protector. I recognized the voice of the gentleman 
who was making the accusation as that of an old retired 
general. He did not use polite language in accusing the 
chairman of the sub-committee of intending to defeat the 
jjurchase of the Protector in iht- interest of tlie company 
which had had sufficient influence to maintain a monopoly 
of submarine boat construction in the United SuUes up 
to that time. 

The chairman of tlii.s sub-commiltcc did report un- 
favorably, and, as I have already sLitcd, a manufatdurer 
of gloves from an inland section of ihc country was able 
to defeat the recommendation for the adoption of a 
means of defence for this country which the best qualified 
officers in the United States service of both the army and 
the navy had recommended as of great value, and superior to 
other defensive means known to them at that time. It was 
this type of vessel which Germany later developed and which 
has so far been able to keep great fleets of almost the entire 
world from her shores. Recently the ex-membcr of Congress 
referred to in this connection was sentenced to imprisonment 
for attempt to defraud the government in other matters. 

I am a great believer in the value of this type of vessel 
for harbor and coast-defence work, and I believe that in one 
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ctnintry vessels of tliis lyi>e arc now enj^ajjcd as mine layers 
in t!ie present war. ( Hir own gt)vennncnl has to this day 
r.o ^iilmiarifie vesM-l e«jiiip|K.<l for the laying of mines, 
.ililioiij^li t!u- I oinmandanl of the Sc1i(h>| of Suhmarinc 
1 K irnce rrpealrclly iirj^ed their a<loj>lion. I quote from the 
annual n port nf the ('oniniandant of Submarine rVfcnce. 

" An in tlie ca^t- i»f niovahh- iori>i'«I(Hrs. the question of 
the use i.f ^uhrnariiu- hiKils as a<!junet> to the tixetl-mine 
tie filler f»f tlir enuntf\ has In-eii under consjileratiofi by the 
iKKird fur the le virion ni tlie KejKirt of the Endicott Hcxinl 
• luring; ihe |»;ist year, and the ToriH^do Hoard has U'en called 
nil for rrniarks on thi^ suhiect. 

*' It is n<»\v a;;ain desired to invite SfK-cial attention to 
the tniqtiestionahie value of stihniarine tK>ats as an adjunct 
to t"i\ed mine and movable tor] edo<s for the defence of the 
particular places named in the rejnirt of the secoml commit- 
tee ; and also to the need of a l»oat of the I-ake tyi>e, or 
similar ty|>e. at the ScIi«ki1 of Sulmiarine I Xr fence for cxprri- 
mei:tal work, as t!:is is the onlv .submarine lK>at. so far as 
known. t!)at ran !»e elTieirnily u^ed in countermining elec- 
trically controlled mines. 'Ihe advisability of pn)Ciiring 
submarine l«oats for the defence (»f the places named, it is 
U-lieved. will aKo U* s<-en to be unqutstionable when it is 
consi<lere'l t!ial tlie cost of such a Injat is alxnit r»ne-fortielh 
of tliat of a modern ballleshij»; iliat without such l»oats as an 
adjunct to tlie min«- and ^\\n ilefences of those places a more 
t NiwUsive IxKit of the navv will un-loubtedlv Ik* calldl for 
ii^ a home-guard fi>r thfjsr watir- in casr of war; and that 
with submarine Injats a> an a luiict to the arrny's d«f(r»ri-* 
it will be imjKjssible ^o to dffmd those waters as to enable 
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the more expensive and seagoing boats proper of the nav; 
to cut loose from those harbors with impunity and go whcr 
ever naval strategy may demand. 

(Signed) " Arthur Murray, 
" Lieiitaiapit-Coloncl, Artillery Corps." 

The principal means used in my mine-planting, mine 
and net-evading submarine are the bottom wheels and divin 
compartment which were incorporated in my 1893 desigr 
which also carried my pioneer features of lateral hydroplane 
to get even-keel submergence ; high, water-tight supcrstruc 
ture, which is indisi>ensable for high-six*cd, ocean-going sut 
marines; anchors, and lifting and lowering sighting instrt 
ments. Excepting the bottom wheels and diving comparl 
ment, most navies have now incorporated these features int 
their submarines. Three navies have adopted the bottor 
wheels, etc. These niine-ev;iding craft are able to enter th 
enemy's own territory with imf)unity and destroy their mci 
chant ships and warships in their own liarbors. The ^iigi 
wns sunk at Heal ])y a < ii-nnan ^iilfniariiic which i> rcj^iirtc 
to havi* passi'cl ihroii|^;h a miiu* fu-hl. 

Tho lU'Ci-^-ily of ^noh fi-alii:i-> a- hnito:n u lu-cU an 
(li\inj^ c()in])artimnt i> now W'mi^ hr"ii,i^h.l out in the j>rc>ci 
war. I hi'hcvc the niininc^^ an«l couiuerniiiiiii:^' features n^U: 
he incorporated in f>ne t>|)e hi-foie the siihniarine reaches il 
full (levi-loj)nient. The ini|>()tencv uf the ;^'re;it conibine 
l*'.n.i^li>h anil I'nMieh tleet-- n\ haltK->hiji-, crui^er<. «le--iri»\er 
and ^u]i:::ai :;:e> :nu<t Ik- L^Mllin^ to ihf iie«»;'le who 1m\i' jiai 
for them 1)\ ihi* --weal of their hro\\>. The-i- ilrriN a:,- \- 
potent heeaux- tlu- < lern'an-^ will not ro:iu- out fro-:i lic-::i:i 
their mines and forts and wa;^e an unequal haltle as^MJ:; 
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supt'rior numlKTS. but prudently arc sending out their sub- 
marines to destroy j^radually the enemy which is trying to 
bKK'ka<Ie the ( ierman j>orts. 

Winston Churchill, former First lx)rd of the British 
Admiralty, expressed the bitterness of this im|wtency when 
he said: " If they don't come out and fight, wc will go in 
after them an<l dig them out like rats"; regrettably, the 
German mines and submarines stan<I in the way, and are 
themselves taking their toll of ships. 

The mine-evading submarine can enter with com]>arative 
safety through a mine fiel<l. like a shuttle (Kissing through 
the woof of cloth during the weaving process, and I take 
the opi>ortunity to explain this method of entering harbors. 

To comi>rehend thoroughly the safety with which this is 
accompli slie* I. it is necessiiry to apprei*iate the almost insufjcr- 
able diHiculty of discovering an object like a submarine 
\essfl when once sunk U^neath the surface of the water. 
There arc majiy sunken ships containing valuable treasures 
and cargcH-s that lie along our coast, and in most of the 
hartxirs of the world, that have l>een known to liave sunk 
within a radius of less than a mile from some given ]K)int. 
but which have never licen located. Some of tho<e vessels 
ha\c l>een srarched for for vears an<l never have l>een found. 
Dozens of vcss<.-ls have Ixren sunk in the waters of the North 
anil I-la*»t Rivers and never have lieen locale«l. Some of 
the Uritish and I'rench sul)marines have lK*en lost in l*Kaiities 
well known, but it has Iktii imiwis^iMc t«> h>cate them. 

During vvcral years of r\iK*riment.il work witli sub- 
n'.arinr invi«*tig.itmg UiUnm idntjjtinns I h.ivr l:.i\rllr<l many 
niilr^ in tlu* ('hes;i|KMkr and Sanly Ibwik ba)N. al**ng the 
Atlantic coast and I-^Hig Island Sound, and later in the 
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Gulf of Finland and the Baltic Sea; and it iii a fact that 
cannot be successfully disputed, technically, by any une, 
that a submarine of the type recommended by tht- Unite*! 
States Army Hoard may be taken into any harbor in Ihe 
world entirely unseen, and remain there, if necessary, for a 
month at a time, destroying shipping, docks, ami war craft 
deliberately and leisurely, and yet defy discovery. 

My method of entering harbors or through mine tieldt 
consists principally in providing submarine vessels with 
bottom wheels and other component undisclosed details. 
When submerged, the vessel is given sufficient negative 
buoyancy so that she will not be drifted off her course by the 
currents when resting on the bntlom. The vessel is what may 
be tenncd a submarine antomobilc, and it may be navigated 
over the bottom as readily as an automobile nins on the 
surface of the earth. The submarine automobile haa one 
great adv.Tntage over the surface type in its ability to mount 
steep grades or go over obstructions, because ihe vessel it 
so nearly buoyant that she will mount any obstruction she 
can get her bow over. 

My early experience proved to me that a submarine could 
not be satisfactorily navigated submerged in shallow, rough 
water by the same method of control as \va.s found to be 
practical in deeper water, for the reason that the vessel would 
pump up and down with the rise and fall of the sea. N'either 
could the vessel lie at rest on the bottom, as the lift of the 
ground swell in bad weather was sufficient, even with a 
considerable negative buoyancy, to cause the vessel to pound 
so badly that the storage battery plates wouhl be destroyed 
in a few minutes. I therefore sus[>ended the wheels on 
swinging arms and applied a cushioning cylinder. The hall 
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(if the vcs**<*l \\a> iluMi free to move up and clown, synchroni/- 
III;; Willi tlu- lift of the j;roun<l .swell, anti at the same time 
ihr wn^jht of the wheels kept the suhinarine close to the 
lM>iti»ni an«l able t«> keep her |M)sition while at re>t or to l)C 
iia\:i;ate«! o\er the liottom at any s|H'e<l desire<l. 

MoNt of (iiir Atlantic co;isl. I-onjj Island, an«l Oiesa|>cakc 
r.ay wattT-U*!^ are comparatively unifonn as to depths. 
in uiIht inunirie> I have navijjated over rocky Uittoms 
hllnl with ;:i.ir.t Uiulders. A roujijh l>ottom limits the sjKrcd 
at whi».h it i- ad\iNahle to travel, but I have never seen a 
tK)tt(>m so roii^^li that it could not l)c readily navigated. 

"I-akr" iMat''. t'lttecl with Ixittom wheels, have, in a 
cnm|K-tiiivr te^t ahfoad. entere*! lancllocked antl fortified 
harU»iN without «IiNC(»\rry. where the entrance from the sea 
haN Ik en through a t«»riuous channel. All other vesseK. ex- 
cept tin* one htled vvitli Intttom wlieels. were discovered long 
Ih Ion- rcacliinj^ tlie <iutir forlit'ications. because it was neces- 
sary for them tt> sfiow tiieir |K'riNCo|»i-s to sight their way. 
I 111) "truck t!i<- si«l«N of ilir dretlged channel, which caused 
tl:<::i to broach and Im- discoveretl. In-cause they had to 
maintain a ci»rnparatively high s|K-eil to 1)C kept umler c«>ntrol. 
In !t"«t" *arrie<l out in Kussia the Uiat fitted with Uutom 
whreN siTTiply wheeled al«»ng in tin* channel at shivv sjK*e<l 
and '«top|Md and harktMl to change ciiur-e at will. 'I he revo- 
lutioriN .if ilir lMiitf>ni whrels gave the <listance tra\elled. the 
i!'anoiiM irr ga\e tlie depth. an<l the conij»ass the pro|K*r 
direction: consr«|uenlly. with a correct chart as to c«iurM»s 
am! depth**. na\i;:alion on the t>ott(»m in entering harlnirs 
i* \vr\ 'Mich raNif-r than on tlir surface, unlr^^s the channels 
are well hui»\r«l 
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Most mines, as at present installed, are cither of dw 
observation or contact type ; the observation mines are fired 
usually from shore stations when the enemy is seen to be 
over them, while the contact mine is anchoret] a few feet 
beneath the surface and is either exploded by contact with 
the surface of llie vessel's bottom or by the agitation causeil 
by the rush of water due to the swiftly passing vessel. The 
European belligerents have put out contact mines to protect 
their capital ships from the submarines. The drcaci of these 
mines is holding the submarines outside of the mined areas, 
and the mines are therefore effective. None of the Dritish 
vessels are fitted with bottom wheels and diving comport- 
ments, and they must be navigated at such speed to keep 
submerged control that they would explode a contact mine 
if either the mine or its anchor rope were touched. This also 
applies to some of my later boats, as the bottom wheels have 
been oniittcd to meet the demand for greater speed oa the 
surface and submerged. 

I am inclined to the belief that tliis lias been more or \ci- 
of a mistake, because the bottom- wheeled submarine can go 
to and dig the enemy out of its base in addition to hanting 
the big surface craft of the enemy on the high seas. 

With the bottom wheels, navigation can be conducted 
so carefully over the bottom that inspection of the course can 
be made, if desired, foot by foot, as progress is made, and all 
mines can be avoided. 

The diagrammatic sketches illustrate the " Lake " method 
of operation in cutting cables, evading mines, planting coon* 
termines, clearing away mines, or passing under chains, 
cables, and nets that may be stretched across the entrances 
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of the harbors to effectively stop the progress of surface 
\csscls an<l submarines not fitted with bottom wheels. 

The diving compartment is another feiture of submarine 
construction which has been neglccte ! by the majority of 
the worKFs naval authorities. This device is of value not 
only to vessels of the ty[)e just described, but is of general 
usefulness to all submarines of whatever size or speed. A 
submarine crew is able by this means to go outside the 
vessel while submerged and make rei)airs on the propellers, 
periscopes, and other exterior parts without the necessity of 
rising to the surface or of returning to their base. Further, 
it is capable of use in such a way as to add immensely to 
the cruising radius of submarines. The metho^l by which 
this may be accomplished I will briefly outline. 

As matters stand now. the submarines are forced to 
return to their home i>orts to refill their fuel tanks, to take 
on fresh provisions fur the men. and to replenish their ex- 
hausted ammunition and torpedoes. Thus, even though their 
(lersonnel gets relief l»y the boat's halting u()on the sea-bed^ 
a cog is slipfied in the matter of continued military efficiency. 
Without a fresh supply of fuel oil and more fooil and 
munitions of war the submarine is inefTective. and when 
lu*r <>bjecti\r i^ a di«>t:int one >hi* must draw heavily Ufion 
hiT >torr> to get her thrrr and to carry her safely back to 
her revii'tualling ba<e. Iii<leed. she may overreach herself 
tiiroULih her cotnnunder's desire to strike !ns remote enemy 
an'I then find herself forced b.ick to the surface and without 
the means to take her home again, floating i;n|>fitently ujKin 
the >e.i. an ea>y target for attack, and certain to U- sunk 

or captured. 
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These present handicaps need not be permanent ones, aad 
there is no more reason why a submarine should not take 
on fresh stores in the open sea than a surface vesscL In- 
deed, a submarine should be able to replenish her fuel tanks 
and to ship provisions under sonic circumstances even more 
securely than its rivals that run upon the water. 

In short, a submarine should be cajiable of sinking to 
the sea-bed and there, beyond the reach of its foes, of draw- 
ing new strength, so to speak, from a suitably destined 
submei^ble supply boat. This scheme is not at all visionarj-. 
In part it has already been done in the past by ves.sels planned 
by me for commercial work, and there is no inherent difficulty 
in modifying botli the military submarine and its rcvictuaUing 
consort so that they can thus function in uniMin for the 
purpose of giving the fighting undersea boat a wider Mi 
of action. 

While the torpedo-boat destroyer, the submarine's logical 
pursuer to-day, is battling with winil and wave, }arring wdl 
nigh her sides out, and hunting over the tumbling seas for 
elusive periscopes, the submarine can lie in ambush upon the 
ocean-bed if the water be not too deep, or at rest at any 
desired depth, held in suspension between the surface and 
the bottom by her anchors, thus conserving her energies 
so that when she does rise for a peep through her observii^ 
instrument she can strike more certainly with all of the 
sinister force of her chosen weapon of aitack. She can 
lurk in wait for her quarry not only for one day but for 
weeks at a time, especially when sand banks a hundred feet 
below the surface offer the needful haven. 

What I propose is to provide every seagoing submarine 
with one or more mobile submersible bases of supply in the 
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form (if boats without motive power of their own which can 
1h> t(A\r«i by the military under-watcr boat and sunk upon 
till- >va-lK*(l at convenient jKjints where they will best suit 
tlu* ;.r.r|H)ses of the subaqueous toqxrdo vessel. Naturally 
\(>u a>k what would ha|>fM*n if submarine scouts should 
^ight a Milmiarine towing a convoy of this sort. Wouldn't 
the subir.arine have to desert her supply vessels and sink alone 
l>entatli the surface ' My answer is no. 

< >f cuurse. this assumes that the submarine at the time 
is ira\er>injj waters that are not too deep for her to go to 
tile lM)ttom. She wouM take her tender or tenders down 
with her under sucli circumstances, for the supply boats 
would lie built to stan«l safrly the test sulmiergence of the 
militar> submarine ; that is, a depth of two hundred feet 
The tjuestion may arise as to how I can control the sink- 
ing of the crewle» cons^^rts. holding as they would only 
supplies, and having none of the ojKrrative mechanisms 
that constitute a necessary functional part of the fighting 
un<lersea lx)at- 

This is illustrated bv the method with which I controlled 
the submergence of a tender with which I salvaged the 
coal from a sunken barge in I^ng Island Sound years ago. 
That cargo l>oat had tanks into which water could be ad- 
mitted from the sea. and certain of the inlet passages were 
cloNcd by means of check valves which were automatic, 
seating; themselves by the tension of springs. In order to 
sulKTUT^r the boat it was only necessary to admit water pur- 
]>oscly and to open a valve on the deck for the esca|)e of the 
air as the water rntere<l. 

I o refloat the trn<ler after it ha<l reached the Ixittom 
an<l was loadetl, a <liver went from the submerged Argonaut 
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by way of the diving compartment and attached a hose to 
the deck vent. This hose was then connected to the com- 
presse<l-air flasks in the submarine. The air was blown 
down through the pipe into the ballast tanks and the water 
forced outboard, past the check valves that yielded in that 
direction, but reseated and closed themselves as soon as 
the air pressure stopped. In this fashion buoyancy was 
reacquired and the lender rose to the surface. 

Of course, tlie initial sinking operation required the pre** 
ence of someone in a small boat alongside the tender which 
I have just described. This would not be feasible in the 
case of tlic military supply boats 1 have in mind. These 
musl be made to sink by suitable controlling devices nuuiipu- 
latc<l from within the military craft, but in principle the cyde 
would not differ from that which 1 have outlined. 

The deck valve allowing the air to escape from the lankt 
and the inlets admitting sea-water could be ojicrated by 
suitable electrical mechanisms, and, once opene*!, the sc»- 
water would enter and destroy the reserve buoyancy, thus 
causing the tenders to sink. Again, compressed air supplied 
from the submarine or compressed air carried by the supply 
craft themselves could be turned on by electrical control, 
and the boats brought to the surface at the will of the 
military commander. 

The supply boats, like the fighting submarine, would 
have <living compartments, but these would be arranged so 
that the bottom door could be o|>ened from the outside by 
divers, who, by manipulating suitable valves, would fill the 
chambers with compressed air and thus permit the door to be 
opened and allow entrance into the tender. An air-lodi 
would then facilitate a passage into the inside of the craft. 
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where stores would be stowed. This air-lock would have 
to be o|)erated each time materials were brought into the 
diving chamber for transfer to the submarine. 

The provisions and other |K)rtable supplies would be 
packed in metal cylinders ca|)able of keeping out the water 
at any depth in which a diver could work safely. I should 
count ui)on carrying on this transfer of provisions, etc., on 
depths of one lunulred feet and less, but deep enough to 
constitute a sufficient cover against detection by aero{>lanes. 
To facilitate ilisguise in clear water the tenders could be 
fainted niottleil colors which would make them blend into 
the haikgrciund of the sea-betl. much after the fashion 
of a flounder. 

These provision tanks, when loaded, would have a nega- 
tive buoyancy of only a few |)oun<]s. just enough to make 
them sink, and a diver would have no trouble in either carry- 
ing or <lragging one of them from the tender to the open 
<living compartment of the submarine. Only focxl. drinking 
water, the ammunition for guns, and the disjointed sections 
of torpedoes need to lie trans{)orted in this way. Fuel oil 
for the engines, and even lubricating oil. could be sent from 
the tender to the submarine in a very sim|>le manner. The 
outtK>ard connection of the oil tanks of the supply craft 
would have hose joined to them leatling to the fuel tanks 
of the submarine, and the contents could be transferred 
simply by pumping them across. 

The supply boats should have fenders in the shape of 
long metal rods reaching out from the bow and the stem and 
both siiles. These would give the tenders the appearance 
of gigantic water-bugs, but they ser\e to fonn smooth sur- 
faces over which the loop of a mine sweeper would glide 
IS aas 
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freely without encounlering any projections to whidi 
could cling. Thus, while the mine sweejier could certaial 
pick up a floating mine, it would pass without warning o« 
a submerged supply base capable of holding stuff sufliciem t 
keep a submarine going for weeks without return to he 
home port. 

With such a system of revietualling, submarines shoal 
be able to operate secretly for long periods and vimull 
hold to the sea during the entire time, doing in that intervi 
what would be absolutely impossible for any type of surfac 
fighting craft of kindred displacement and military- powci 
The submarine commander would be the only one harm 
knowledge of the position of his submerged supply base 
and he could place them under cover of night just where the 
would contribute best to the carr>'ing out of the opcratkic 
planned for him. 

On almost every coast there are areas where submariM 
could sink safely to the bottom in moderate depths of wate 
and there are also quiet coves but little frequented whei 
ideal resting places could be found for the submergcil suppl 
boats. With these failing, however, the tenders couhl I 
sunk to the water-bed in the open sea. and with their tjottoi 
wheels to rest on, working upon pneumatic buffers, they nee 
not feel any vertical motion of the sea even in the stormic: 
weather. I have found that such motion actually exist 
forty feet and more below the surface when tlie gronn 
swell is deep. 

Of course, the submarine must rise to the surface (roi 
time to time in order to draw in fresh air to fill her pressni 
tanks and also to recharge her storage batteries. The elei 
trical accumulators are charged by means of the oil motor 
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and these engines arc so greedy for air that they must have 
chc free atmosphere to draw iifioii when working. There- 
ff»rr the sulimarine would rise* to the surface to {icrfonn 
thoc services during the night tinu*, ami \xK\is Mreking suh- 
niarines after dark have a task cut out for them pretty 
nuich like that of hunting for the proverbial needle in a 
haystack. I f the commander of a submarine recognizes that 
the first principle of successful submarine raiding is never 
to U'tray his position by exposing his |)erisco|ie while umler 
way when within sight of the enemy, his vessel becomes in- 
vulnerable, because it is an invisible object. The submarine 
vessel is then invincible, because all the science of naval 
architecture has not been able thus far to devise a protection 
against the mine and torpedo. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE POSSIBILITY OF DEFEATING THE 
SUBMARINE 

In the present European war, for the first time in the 
world's history, the submarine, as is also the case with the air- 
plane, has taken an important active part, and has bc>come 
a weapon of unlimited value. We have seen tliat even as 
early as the war of the American Revolution the submarine 
was utilized, but up to modem days the submarine had 
never been a really significant or consequential factor in 
naval warfare ; its use had been previously but .sjtoradic 
and experimental. In the wars of the past it had no bearing 
upon the destinies of nations or the outcome of naval battles. 
To-day the situation is very different : the submarine hai 
been called into action as a weapon of primary value and b 
producing tremendous results. 

In the conflict in which we are now engaged the destruc- 
tive capabilities of the submarine have been made use of, 
for the most part, in the work of commerce destruction and 
in the task of hampering communication by sea. It has not 
taken a great deal of active part in actual naval battles, 
although on some occasions its presence has been severely 
felt by the fleets of its enemies. But the submarine has been 
an important factor in naval warfare by reason of the fact 
that its very presence and the possibility of its use have 
checked the actions of belligerent fleets of battleships in no 
inconsiderable way. In writing of this 1 am reminded of 
the fact that a short time ago I was introduced to a pleasant- 
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facril, niotlK-rly uld lady who. wlieii slie learned that I was 
an inveiUur of submarine boats, exclaimed, ** Why ! I should 
not lliink you could sleep nights from thinking of all those 
jx)()r jK-ople who have Ixren drowned by the U-l)oats! ** 

I asked the oM ladv if she had ever considered the sub- 
marine from another angle of view- -viz., as a life and 
prDjKTty ^av^^ in the present war- an<l she said, ** No; how 
could that lie jK)Ssible?" I then explaine<l to her that had 
it not Ix^en fur the existence of the submarines many more 
livi-s WDuld have lieen sacrificed than have !)een lost by the 
II >e of submarines. I asked her to consider what would 
have l>een the loss of life if the ixattleshi{>s, cruisers, gun- 
Uiats. de^trtiyers. etc.. hail met on the high seas and fought 
an tlu'v were intrnde<l to tight. A sutnnarine carries a crew 
of but a few men. while a battleship may carr)* a thousand, 
c<»nsequently thousands of men woubl have U-en killed in 
tin- oUl-time methods (»f fighting. compare<l with the few that 
ha\e Ikh-u killed in the submarine warfare. Then again, 
had it not U'en for the submarines l>ing <j!T Russia's, (krr- 
many'.s. luigland's. I** ranee's. Italy's. Austria's, and even Tur- 
krv's shores, nianv M*acoast cities, towns, and hamlets would 
undoul>tedlv have U^en tKJinbardrd and destroved, and count- 
less thrnisands of lives an<l enonnous pro|K:rty valuations 
lost forever to the worM; for one must rememlnrr that a 
lifr. or a pn>|K*rty oiKe erectdl b\ hands that are gone, if lost, 
can lu-ver Ix- economically replaced. The only reastm such 
iMimliardments liave not occurre«l is the fleet commander's 
fear of that waiting, watching invisi!»le sentinel. t!ic sub- 
nurine. which lies otT the resjirctive romtKitants' shores; 
and thus In^causc of its existence thous.-ind< of lives and 
great pro|ierty valuations have f>een saved. Thus, while the 
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submarine has not been much of a tiglitcr in naval battlct, 
it has, in my opinion, l>een of great power as a prevenlcr 
of fighting, and that, after all, is rather mort in its lavw 1 
than against it. | 

It is, however, the submarine in the role of commenc 
destroyer which is attracting attention at the present time. 
The democratic nations of the world are face to face with the 
problem of transporting men, food, ammunition, and sup- 
plies to Europe. The submarine threatens to cut off can>- 
niimication between Europe and the other continentj^ It ii 
very necessary that means be taken to offset the activitie* 
of the submarine. It is this problem which leads me to write 
upon this topic. 

The devices which have been proposed for capturini; and 
destroying the U-boats in order that navigation upon tlK 
Atlantic Ocean may be made safe have nui into the tboo- i 
sands. I have had hundreds of impractical schemes sent to 
me, and the Navy Department and the Naval ConsulHng 
Board have been almost swam{>ed by the various sagger 
tions that have been pouring in from alt over the country in 
response to editorials in the newspapers to " Save us from 
the U-boat ! " ; " American inventors, rise in your might utd 
strike down this peril which works unseen, like an J|g|ga Min 
in the dark ! " etc. The devices proposed run all the iray 
from blowing up the whole restricted area or war zone of the 
ocean to fishing for submarines from aeroplanes, wfaidi 
latter method offers a good chance for sport, at least; wri 
if the submarine designers and commanders were asleep tkc 
fishermen might have a good chance of making a catok 
Many of my engineering friends with whom I have discmaH 
the U-boat problem have urged upon me that I ought, ia 
'3° 
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oTilcT to save the tinic. energy, and money of many earnest 
and |Kitriotic— but misinformed — citizens, to publish some 
niatcrial showing; the fallacies in many of these schemes 
which apparrntly are so promising, and at the same lime 
to )H»int out wherein some have value, and along what lines 
I behcve success to Ik: attainable. 

At the Inrginning of the war I myself sent to the Navy 
department a numln'r of devices for detecting t!ie presence 
of iind tle*»t roving submarines in shoal waters, some of 
which may have already l>een known to t!)e Navy Dcpart- 
nuMit. and several of which I have since seen put>lished as 
iK-ing the idea> of «»thers ; this goes to show that where many 
minds are wnrking tr)ward the solution of any particular 
prf>blrn» se\rral are likely to arrive at tlie same |>oint. In 
the if»trre^t of public [olicy I do not think that any device 
hitherto unknown which offers a chance of success if uved 
a;;niiist an enemy l'-lK>at should Ik* dcscrilK^l, an«l therefore 
I sh«»ulil not docriU' anv such device if such were known, 



but shall limit mv remarks to a discussion of some of the 
dr\ ires that ha\e been pro|>osrd an! <lesi*riU-il publicly 
Tr\iii>; to srrve the cotmtry by tieveloping a certain idea, 
when that idea is itself old or impractical, is evidently a 
wa^'tr of mental energ>' and money. Further, to show how 
some of iliese meth<Mls of attack may be offset by the sub- 
ri:.iri!ir ci»mmanders will aNo si-rve to prevent the country* 
fr<»m r»"!\in{j on false defences; tV.e submarine \^ .i real 
menace, an<l should nut l*e li;;htly rejjarde I 1 !ioj< t'> im- 
j»rrss ii|»^»n people that tb.is is .1 verv srri<ius pr'>;»os:tion. It 
is ,1 problem which should and d'K's attr.nt tV.i- b .1 lin;; miti!'. 
of the frechanical world, and it i*. n'»t t» Ik- ci^jK-d \%it!j b\ 
any fanciful notions. While the devices proposed thus far 
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are individually very numerous, they may be classified into 
a few distinct categories. I would designate them as follows : 

Offensive Devices: 

1. Airplanes and dirigibles for the location and destruction 
of submarines. 

(a) By bomb attacks. 

(b) By directing surface boats to the attack of 

sub- vessels. 
II. Offensive appliances for use of surface vessels : 
Sound detectors. 

Submerged' mines operated from shore stations. 
Deck guns. 
Under-water guns. 
Aerial torpedoes. 
Searchlights. 
Echo devices. 

Magnetic devices for locating and destroying »n1>- 
marincs. 

III. Channel and open-sea nets. 

IV. Submarine vs. submarine. 

Defensive Devices: 

I. To be installed on surface vessels to baRIe and elude 
submarines : 
Sound detectors (spoken of above). 
Blinding searchlights. 
niin<ling apparatus. 
II. To offset torpedo attack: 
Nets. 
Plates. 
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Majjncts. 

r»()inhs. 

I >iscs. 
III. I *n*»inkal)lc shij>s. 
I\'. lactiv.s Ui i-lmlc the submarine: 

C'oiivoyiiijj a inerclianl tlcct. 

Zijjza^ course. 

Smoke screen. 

C'ar^o submarine. 

Hifjh »»|)ee(!. 

In considering the f>raclicabiiily or value of these devices, 
uf mu'^t hr>t consider the capat>inties of the submarine and 
t!u' j>rojK-r tactics for her commander to pursue. In a paper 
rra 1 before the Institution of Naval .\rchitects in I^ndon, 
in 1905, I drN4*rifH*(l. illustrated by diajjrams. the pro|)cr 
metluKl to l)e pursiiecl in attacking; a surface ship, in 
\%hich I contendecl that the commander of a submarine, 
on sijjlitinj* an enemy. shouM always keep tlie hull of his 
own Iw.at Ih*1o\\' tlie horizon in itN relation to the enemy 
vessel, and try to intercept the approaching; vessel by 
taking fre*|Uent observations of her course and si>eed. When 
the two \essrls approach >ufticientl\ near to make it jwssible 
for the larjjer surface vessel to observe the smaller submarine 
(the comjiarative ranpe of \isi!»ility l>eing proportionate to 
the exiH>s<*<l surfaces of the two vessels alnive the horizon), 
the submarine should then entirely submerge, with her tele- 
M'lJpic |»eri^*oj)c withdrawn Ik-Iow tlie surface (»f the water 
to a\i»id the nuking; of a " wake ** which l<Kiks like a white 
streak on the watrr. When the commau'ler wishes to make 
an observation he shouUI first bring his subnurine to rest 
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and then extend the iwriscopc above the surfao; tor a brief 
instant only, and thus avoid the diancc of being seen. Ear- 
lier in the war It was common to detect Uic subcnartnc by her 
wake, but now, since the filtiiiy of merchantmen with guns, 
the above tactics arc ustiaily pursued, and the first inli> 
mation the crew hag of the presence of die submarine 
is the shock of the explosion caused by ih« torpedo 
" striking home." 

Aeroplanes and Dirigibles. — ^Thesc arc undoubted]; 
valuable ne;ir land in shallow water, providing the water ii 
clear and has a iKitlotn in stnkini; contrast to llie hull of 
the submarine. I shoulil consider the dirigible likely to 
prove of more value than the aeroplane, owing ti> it» abtlit\ 
to hover directly over and regulate its si>ced to that of the 
submarine and thus enable itself to drop depth bombs more 
accurately. Experience has shown that it is almost impos- 
sible to calculate where a bomb will strike when dmpt>ed from 
a swiftly moving aeroplane. The chance of its striking the 
submarine would be very slight. The use of aeroplanes has. 
howcvLT, fon-fd the submarines awnv from sho.il clear water 
and probably has been instrumental, also, in causing them 
to become equipped with high-angle rapid-firing guns. In 
a battle between swiftly moving aeroplanes and submarines 
with high-powered guns firing shrapnel, the chances are 
nearly all in favor of the submarine, as they can carry the 
most powerful guns and are firing from a much more stable 
platform ; in fact, the best analogy I can think of is that of 
a gunner in a "blind" firing at a flock of ducks passing 
overhead. Aeroplanes have been used, however, as scouts, 
merely to detect a submarine and direct surface ships to the 
attack; also, aeroplanes have directed trawlers to a sub- 
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marine lyinj; submerged at a shallow depth. This mcthcxl of 
attack has undotituedly Ixren successful in some instances, 
!»ut where *»uccess mijjht have been met with in this manner 
with the earlier submarine boats, which were not providc<l 
w iih jjiins, it is now a problem easily met by submarine archi- 
tects. Submarine boats may Ik* !)uilt which have no fear 
(it this comt)ination. ( )ne of my earliest designs provided 
for a revolving annored turret to carry* heavy-calibre guns; 
this revolvable annored turret wouM extend only above the 
surface and would carry guns of suflfkient calibre to sink any 
trawler, destroyer, or other craft except an armoretl ship. 
It has recently Ix^en re|K>rted that the (iennans are bringing 
out sliips fittet! with turrets of this tyf)e. an<l as they are 
familiar with my de>igns from the Patent Office sfHrcifica- 
tiotis. and aUo have my working drawings of a large cruiser 
>u!>Tnarine motmted with guns, in i<)(>5. I have no doubt 

that the rei>ort is tnie, as thev have consistentlv Inxn the 

• • * 

first t«> adopt »»uch new devices as may Ik* nee<led to offset 
any attack a^ninst their submarines, or to increase their 
means of ofTence against surface craft without relying ujK)n 
tor|>cdo<s a!«»ne. .\s far back as i<y02 the Protector was 
fitted with a small gun on top of her conning tower, with 
the breech extended into the '^iK^uing hocxl and a tam{K)n 
controlleil from within the turret for closing the muzzle, 
M> that no water would enter the barrel when the vessel was 
submerge<l. thus jiennitting a new Cartridge and shell to l>e 
inserted into the breech when submerged ; then, by momen- 
tarily bringing the conning tower alK)ve the surface, we could 
fire, then submerge and rcloa<l. rest and fire again, etc.. thus 
providing a disapjiearing gtm on a very stable platform. 
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In deqi water t!ie submarine may readily escai>c cicteetioa 
by aeroplanes by sinking below the depth to which vitioo 
can penetrate. This depends upon the amount of faretcn 
substance held in suspension in the water. Alon^ tbe 
Atlantic coast it is possible to sec only a few fwt ; aa you 
go off shore vision becomes clearer, and it would prolnblj 
vary during the dry seasons from four to five feet near 
shore to forty or fifty feet well off shore. The grcmtett 
distance I was ever able to see in my experiments in the 
Chesapeake Bay with a powerful searchlight was for^ feel. 
In Long Island Sound one can seldom see over fifteen feeS. 
and after storms, when sediment is carried into the Samid. 
sometimes it is difficult to see over three or four feet, I 
have been down on muddy bottom at a depth of oae hundred 
feet and could not see my hand held close to my (ace. At 
a depth of one hundred and twenty-five feet in tlie Baltic 
on sandy bottom I was able to see twentj--fivc fccL TUt 
was about eight miles olf shore, opposite Liban, KtUHa. to 
the English Channel the frequent storms stir up so nnA 
sediment that it is seldom possible to see over fifteen feeL 
while in the Mediterranean and our Southern waters near the 
Florida coast, near Nassau, and in the Caribbean Sea, h b 
possible at times to see seventy-five or even one hundred feet. 
Now there are means available to the submarine to enable 
it to lie at rest submerged at depths exceeding one hundred 
feel, and yet have a full view of surface ships and abo 
to scan the heavens, therefore I would say that aeroplanet 
and dirigibles will prove ineffective against submarines 6tted 
with revolvablc turrets, high-angle firing guns, or wbcte 
they may be operating in clear water exceeding one hundred 
feet in depth or in shallow water where the sediment held ia 
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POSSIBILITY OF DEFEATING SUBNURINE 

su5pen5ion is in sufficient quantity to prevent discovery. 
Aviators with whom I have discussed this problem tell me 
thry can seldom detect ol)jccts lying on the bottom, even in 
comparatively shallow water. 

Sound Detectors. — \Vc have heard many claims put 
fi>rth concerninjj the fjreat results which were to be attainetl 
in tijjhtiiiK' the I'-lioal by the use of various sound- receiving 
dr\ iceN in the nature of microphones, in detecting the pres- 
ence (»f submarines by hearing the hum of the motors ancl 
tlie noise (»f their machinery. These devices are proposed 
lK»th for nflensive and defensive purjjosi's. A vessel equipped 
with such mechanism is !)elieved to Ik able to escape upon 
hearing a I '-lK)at. or to seek out the submarine and destroy 
t. 'If lose \\!u> ha\e l>een exj>ecting so much from this 
Miurce are i»n4)ably iu>t aware of the fact that submarine 
inventors theniseKes were the first to utilize this metho<l 
of soun«l tletection under water to enable them to apprehend 
the presence of other ves>els in their vicinity before coming 
to the surface : they ha\e made use of ^uch ilevices for years. 

I well riinemlKT my first long submergence of ten hours* 
duratio!) down at Hampton Koads. near the mouth of the 
('hes;ijKaJ'" ImIv. July jS. i8«>«. During this perio<l of sub- 
mergence tlie machiner\ uas shut down for a time, and one 
of t!ie iW'^t scns.itions we exjKTienced was the strange soun<ls 
w Iiich came to u-^ of the pro[>rllcrs and paddle-wheels of sur- 
f.ice vc'i'iels passing in our vicinity. The first vessel that 
we hcar»l was a tuglK>at : we couM tell that by the sound of 
her puffing cxhau<^t an«l the characteristic sound of her 
machinery We thought at first she \%as coming right over 
where we were sul»tnerged. and fearctl she might carry away 
our nusts, which extended aUne the surface, but she {Kissed 
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on, and then wc heard coming at a distance the uneven an<l 
characteristic sound of a paddlc-whccl steamer as her paddles 
slapped the surface of the water. Then wc heard the klow. 
heavy pound of aii ocean liner coming in, and knew that Ak 
had a loose crank-pin or cross-head bearing by llie paanS 
every time the crank-pin passed over the dead centre of ila 
shaft. The click, click of the little high-spceil launch WK 
also easily detected — all this without any sound receiver on 
the vessel. Any of us simply sitting or standing anywbeic 
in the submarine could hear outside sounds. By putting |hc 
head of an iron bolt against the skin of the ship and Tt frk int 
the end of the bolt in my ear the sound was much intciuifie^ 
as the whole steel fabric of the ship became a great 900bA 
collector. This led mc to make experiments toward ddKi^ 
mining the direction of the sounds under water, and I appGei 
for a patent on a device which could be swung in differcift 
directions, on the theory that the sound waves would la.' 

stronger when coming slraighl from their source, but si ,, ^ 

after this the experiments of Professor Gray and MesoC 
Munday and Millett were published and I dropped my a] " 
cation and did nothing further in the matter, as they 
to have solved the question in a saiisfactor)- manner. Aftec * 
ward Professor Fcssenden brought out his oscillator 
improved sound detector, with which it is possible (or 
marines to carry on wireless conversations under water 
at a distance of several hundred feet apart, and to pick 
the characteristic sounds of different types of surface 
at considerable distances. Sound detectors arc of 
benefit to submarines lying in wait for their enemies 
they are to surface vessels, as they enable the submarine 
at rest, submerged and invisible, herself giving no 
»38 
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sound, while no surface ship can come within the zone of 
her receiving ai>{)aratus without lK»traying its presence. 

Submerged Sound Detectors. — It has been stated that 
sound detectors connected to shore stations have been able 
I ► detect submarines when passing in their vicinity, and, by 
the triangulation methcxl as applied to the intensity of sounds, 
o!>servcrs have lx»cn a!>lc to tell approximately the location 
of the l'-lK>at from the sound of the L'-l>oat*s machinerv. 
The otivious thing ftir submarine designers and commanders 
tti dt> to offset this <!anger to the submarine is to use noisele»»s 
^nachinery in the r-l)oat5, or to send other I'-boats with a 
\% irr-iutting grapnel to cut the shore connections of the sound 
transmitter. It is ap{>arent that this mcthol of attack is 
applicable only to fMiints dose to shore or in places like the 
ICnglish Cliannel. 

Deck Guns. — The mounting of deck guns on merchant- 
men for defence against the submarine has proved of slight 
value. Wben it was first proj>osccl to mount guns on Ameri- 
can merchant ships I wrote the Navy I>epartment on March 
II, 1917. in i»art as follows: " I have tried, in the interest 
of this country, to impress this fact u|K)n the |>eople (that 
the submarine. Uvausc it is invisible, is invincible), but I 
find in talking with many intelligent |>eople. that they do 
not and canncu comprehen<l the |)os>iliilities of tlie submarine 
when it is taken seri<Hisly and the effort is made to get all 
there is out of it, without rcferetue tt) jiolitical, financial, or 
prejutliced interests. The Jrstructiirnrss t>f the submarine 
is growing; devices which were efTrctive in detecting an<i 
tra(i|>ing submarines early in the war are now l>ecoming 
useless. Tlie theor>- that putting a gun on a merchant ship 
is going to protect tliat ship, her crew and fMsscngcrs, will, 
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e equal to the signing of the death-warrant of aS 

t un that ship If we are at war, as the slogan in to-day's 

leadlines (as per copy clipping enclosed) — ' Sink any thip 

HI see ' — will be met, I fear, by a German slogan of ' Sink 

■every ship you meet, but don't let them see you do it.' " 

Since that time many ships fully equipped with arms ha»t 
;en sunk by torpedoes and have never seen the submarines 
hich destroyed them. There is no way to attack submarinec 
gun fire unless they are seen, and commanders of su^ 
IS are becoming expert in concealing their presence, 
ibmarine Guns, Aerial Torpedoes, Searchlight*.^ 
r an under-watcr gun to be effective, there must first be 
Mvered some way to locate the tai^et; this, of coune. is 
most impossible. Aerial torpedoes or depth bombs might 
! effective if the submarine were seen, but it is the basinesi 
,' tb*" iiibmarine commander to keep out of sight- Powcrf td 
I s have very little chance of picking up the peri- 

)e or coiming tower of a submarine. I remember lying 
ail one night in the Argonaut, during a storm, at the outer 
edge of the mine fields off Fortress Monroe, at the time 
the whole country was in dread of an invasion by Cerv'era's 
fleet during the Spanish-American War. We were in for- 
bidden territory, having been delayed by the storm in getting 
into harbor before " Curfew " rang, so to speak. The 
powerful searchlights of Fortress Monroe were playing all 
night, but they did not detect our presence, as only our sight- 
ing hood was above water, and presented such a small object 
and being painted white, it was not distinguished from the 
" white caps " on top of the sea caused by the storm. 

Searchlights under water are useless because of the par- 
ticles of foreign matter held in suspension which reflect back 
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the glare of the light. The Argonaut was fitted with power- 
ful searchlights and reflectors locateil in her extreme bow. 
with a pilot-house or lookout just above the three search- 
light win<lows. The greatest distance we were ever able 
to see was during some night exi)erimcnts in the Chesapeake 
Bay during a long dr>' spell, when the sediment had had an 
opi)ortunity to settle, and that was only forty feet. The light 
would jjcnetrate through the water several hundred feet and 
make a glow on the surface, but vision could not |;)cnetrate 
the water. For instance, it is said that after a storm a glass 
of Mississippi River water will show fully an inch of sedi- 
ment. To .sec through three or four inches of that kind of 
water, therefore, one must see through an inch of mud. It 
is well known that no light has yet been found that will 
ena!>le vision to iK-nctrate through a heavy fog, due to the 
reflection of light ui>on the minute cr)-stals of water held 
in susfjrnsion in the air. It ap|)ears hopeless, therefore, to 
expect vision to locate submarines by seeing through the 
o|;>aque substance held in sus|>enHi(in in all water. 

Echo and Magnetic Devices. — I^ocating submarines by 
echo has lieen proposed, but ap|>arently without thought as 
to what would happen to the vessel giving out the sound in 
the effort to get an echo back from a submerged submarine, 
lying in wait with her " ears " waiting to hear some sus- 
picious sound. .Mso. magnetic devices for the purpose of 
detecting submarines, if ever found practical, will {>rolably 
be kq)t so busy leading their of aerators to and investigating 
large steel shi[>s that have already t)ren sunk by submarines 
that they will prohal»ly miss the little sut>marine, which can 
easily sink them while they arc investigating these other 
sunken ships. 
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Channel and Open-sea Nets. — These have been and uv 
being used with some success, but that success ias \xea 
attained only because at the beginning of the war the suV 
marines had no means for determining the presence of the 
nets before becoming entangled in tlieir meshes, ami wIko 
they once became entangled ihcy had no means to cut tboc- 
selves loose. Devices are now available which enable the 
commander of a submarine to locate a net before reaching 
it, and to destroy that net and all its attached mines with 
but little danger to his own vessel. To what extent these 
devices are being used is unknown. However, when the 
submarine is not especially fitted for ihe detection and 
destruction of nets and attached mines, they arc probably the 
most efScient type of trap yet provided for capturing and 
destroying these " submarine devil fish." The ScUntific 
Ameriron published an article by me in 1915 drseribiiy 
a submarine fitted with mine-evading dc^nccs and nicaiil 
to under-run nets, which has been rqtroduccd in the 
previous chapter. 

The above arlicles liavintj bft-n iiiiMi.-bcl ]>rfvioii-> ;■) 
our country entering the war, and being thus of public 
knowledge, it is permissible to republish them as a method 
which might be used to advantage in preventing the German 
submarines from coming out from their bases. It is admitted 
that the allied fleets are overwhelmingly superior to the 
German fleet, yet they arc impotent to attack the Gemuo 
battle fleet or to make reprisals on Germany for the constant 
depletion of their merchant fleet, because Germany's fleet 
of battleships, cruisers, and merchantmen will not come out 
in the open, but lies safe behind nets and mine fields as their 
inner defence, using her submarines on her cater line of 
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defence. As mentioned. Winston Churchill said we must 
" <lijj them out like rats out of a hole." Tliat was over three 
\cars ago. hut not one has Inren (lug out as yet, and, ahhough 
it would Ik* a very cxix^nsive process to do so, it miglit be 
|>o^sil)Ie. by the cooperation of submarines, surface ships, 
trawlers, and aeroplanes, to move forward gradually and 
expan^i\ely a «louble or treble line of nets and to defend such 
a line of nets just outside of the range of the most powerful 
shore-<If fence guns. The battleships shouM be protected 
by ojKTating Utween the line of nets to prevent attack upon 
them by submarines in the rear. I »ottom- working sub- 
marines would l>e needc<l to clear awav the mines and nets 
of the encmv as the mines and nets were moved forward. 
Constant patrol and repair of the nets would be maintaine«l 
under the guns of the net-protected fleet, and allied sub- 
marines must Iht on constant attendance in advance of the 
first line of nets to meet the concerted attack of a portion 
of the (ierman fleet in ** rushing** the line— which must be 
ex|>cctr<l in the attempt to break tlie .same- in order to let 
out a rteci of their submarines into the oj)en sea to continue 
their attacks on the allie<i and neutral conunerce of the world. 
This seems to me the only practical way of stopping up the 
hole or holes through uhich the < ierman submarines come 
out. au'l to make it efTectivc it would require a double line 
of nets and patrol fleets exten«ling from .Norway to Scotland, 
and across the English Oiannel. ami across the entrance to 
the Dardanelles from Urindisi. Ital\. to the Albanian coast. 
.\1m». l»attleshi{>s which sI>ould Inrunsinkable and provided 
with longer-range guns than those of the enemy would l)c 
rc'i'iired. Perhaps the combined navies of the worM as 
arra\rd against the Central Powers cculd accomplish it, but 
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unless their guns were more powerful and far-reacfain( 
than the shore guns, even then they could not land an 
invading army. 

Submarines vs. Submarines. — Submarines to search for 
and sink other submarines have been proposed in all sorts 
of forms and advocated tn the press under various titles, 
such as the " Bloodhounds of the Sea" and otlier fantastic 
and sensational captions. Submarines cannot fight sub- 
marines, because they cannot see each other, and if tbcj 
are fitted with noiseless machinery they cannot hear each 
other. Therefore one might put thousands of submarines in 
the great ocean, and so long as they kept submerged ibe 
chance of their ever finding or colliding with one another 
would probably be not once in a year. 

Derelicts have been known to keep afloat on the oceaa 
for years, although constantly searched for a» a menace 10 
navigation. Here the searcliers have had sight to aid tben, 
and the object of their search has floated on one plane, tiie 
surface of the water, while submarines may navigate at 
remain at rest at various planes up to a depth of about t«'0 
hundred feet, which is equivalent to multiplying the area 
of the ocean to be searched several times, and that in daric- 
ness, without the aid of sight to assist. It is ridiculous to 
think that anything can be accomplished except by the merest 
chance by one submarine searching for another. 

Our attention will now turn to consideration of devices 
of the second class; namely, those which have been offercil 
as a means of defence against the submarine. 

Blinding Searchlight; Blinding Apparatus. — Blindms 
devices have been proposed which aim to direct powerftd 
searchlights against the periscope so as to Mind the coid- 
244 
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mander. These arc schemes based on very false notions. 
Submarine comnianders frequently have to con their ship 
against the !»un*s rays, and have colored glasses to enable 
thcni to withstand the intensity of the sun's rays, so that it 
would be impossible to blind them this way. Further, I 
cannot imagine a more desirable target for a commander to 
direct his toq)cdoes against than a bright spot, either on 
the surface or submerged, as he knows the searchlight is 
probably on what he wants to hit; it becomes an illuminated 
buirs-eye for his target. Again, it has been proposed to 
blind the |)eriscopc by putting a film of oil on the surface 
to obscure the object glass of the periscope when it emerges 
through this oil. and a member of one of the British com- 
missions told mc he knew of shiploads of oil being pumped 
overboard, fwssibly for this purpose, or to show the course 
of a pcriscojjc through its ** slick.*' Some periscopes have 
been built with means for squirting alcohol, gasoline, or 
other substances to clear the object glass if ice or salt forms 
on it. A device of Uiis kind would clear off the oil. 

Nets; Plates. — There have been many devices proposed 
for warding ofT the torpedoes, the usual weaf)on of the stib- 
marine. The most common of these schemes designate the 
use of nets or plates suspended from lKX>ms carried out from 
the sides of the ship and extending down into the water. 
Any device of this kind seriously handicaps the ship's spee<l. 
and, if she is once siglited by a submarine, is almost sure to be 
come up with and attacked. Plates, to be effective against 
a broadside attack, would need to be the full length an<l 
extend to the full depth of the ship. Now, skin friction 
of a ships plating is the principal resistance to be overcome 
in forcing a ship through the water up to speeds of about 
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ten knots, the average speed of the cargo-carryii^ s 
you increase the speed beyond ten knots, other re?i 
come more prominently into effect, such as wavc-makiag 
resistance, etc. Now a ship afloat has two sides, while a 
plate suspended in the water equal to the length and depth 
of the ship also must have two sides, and thu5 presents 
nearly the same square feet of plate surface to Uic (riclioa 
of the passing waters as the two sides of the ship, and two 
plates, one on each side, present nearly twice the area and 
thus very materially reduce the speed. This rcststaDce is 
further augmented by the roll and pitch of the vessel, aod 
in a severe storm t!ie plates would be unmanagcahlc and 
of great danger to the ship itself. The resistance of nets 
with its vertical members is much greater than that of ptata. 
To gel some idea of what the resistance of a vertical rod 
extending down into the water is, take a hrooni hantHe and 
attempt to hold it vertical when it is extended down into 
the water from a launch running at about ten knots: it i* 
almost impossible to hold it A net with a mesh fine cnoogh 
to catch a torpedo would consi.st of thousands of vertical 
members as well as horizontal members extending donn 
into the water. 

I have been informed by one naval architect of standing 
who investigated this phase of the problem that nets of 
sufficient strength to protect the sides of a ten-knot ship 
from a torpedo attack cut the speed of the ship from ten 
knots down to two and one-half knots per hour. It would 
therefore take a ship protected in this way four times ai 
long to make her voyage; her chance of discovery would 
therefore be four times as great and her chance of destruc- 
tion, if once discovered, be almost certain, as a submarine 
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could readily overtake her and plant mines in her course or 
evtn tow a mine underneath her bottom and explo<le it there, 
wl.ich would <li-stroy the ship much more completely and 
<juii k!\ ilian a Whitehead ton)edo exploded against her si«le. 
Dcvico have also been develoi)cd which enable a torpedo 
to dive under a net and explode under a ship's bottom by a 
.sli^litly dela\cd detonator. 

Torj^nloes have also l)een built with net-cutting devices, 
auil ihcy havr l»ecn known to |>enetratc a ship's plating and 
sink the vessel without exploding. It is n(»t an easy matter 
to stop a projectile weighing nearly a ton sjieeding at thirty- 
fix e or forty miles an hour. I can see no hofic in stopping 
the submarine menace bv anv device in this class. 

Magnets. — .^ome pro|H>sals have In-en ma<le to <livert the 
tor]>i-do 1)\ jtowerful magnets extended out In'yond the sides 
of t!ie ship or at the ends on tlie tlieory. I supinise, of 
fi^liing for little fish in a jwn of water the Whitehead 
ti»ri»i*'!o iK-ing built of ^tcel in this country and F.ngland. 
It in not generally known that the Schwart/kojd toq>c»lo built 
bv the < Jeniians is built of bron/e. or at lea^t it wa-^ when 
I went throuj;h tlieir wi»rks in I'erlin M-veral years ago. 
F.ven were it of steel. I doubt if a ir.aj^net lotdd l>e built 
fiowerful eniiu^di to attract or ilivert a Whitehearl steel tor- 
f»odo frtiiii itN ccmrse unlc*^ it jus-^eil very clc^e to the magnet, 
as ;in\ .irtiri. ially erect e«l magnetic force diminishes in 
strength vrr\ rapidly a^ t!ie distance from the object is in- 
creaM-d. Recall, for instaiKre. the jKiwerful ma;:nrts use I 
in han«lling *crap and pig iron: while thry will lift pigs ^*t 
b!I!ets of iron weighing tons \\!)en in direct contact, they 
\\i!! HMt exert *»ufncicnt fiia^netic f^rre to lift any iron at a 
distance of only a few inches. 
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Bombs. — The throwing of bombs in the water to inter- 
cept the oncoming torpedo might possibly divert its coarse 
if the torpedo were seen, but of all the ships that have been 
lost how few have seen the torpedo which did the damage ! 
The white wake due to the air exhausted from the engines 
of the torpedo is frequently seen, but the air wake doei not 
show on the surface from a torpedo running at any ORi- 
slderable depth until after the torpedo itself has passed oo. 
as it takes quite some time for Uie air bubbles to rtaA 
the surface, and in a choppy sea the wake is very difficult 
to see in any case. 

Discs, — Whirling discs spinning through the water to 
catch the nose of the torpetio and whirl it out of it» course b 
one of the fanciful schemes which has attracted some pns* 
notice. The horsepower required to whirl the discs during 
one voyage would probably tax the full capacity of the sh^ 
|c) provide fuel and power enough to keep them whirling. 

Unsinkable Ships. — Unsinkable ships are possibly pnc- 
itca! to a limitci extent. Mumerous proposals of ship con- 
struction along this line have been made, mostly of ships 
built up on the cellular system. Some proposals have also 
been made for carrying the cargo in hermetically sealed tanks 
that would assist in floating the ship if she were torpedoed 
The objections to the construction of vessels of this class 
are its enormously increased cost over the ordinary cargo 
ship, the reduced carrying capacity per ton of displa c e m e nt 
of such vessels, and the impossibility of preventing injury to 
ships of this sort to such an extent as to make them on- 
manageable. Any surface ship, to meet fully the submarine 
menace, must be not only unsinkable, but it must also bt 
348 
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indestructibU. When a ship once becomes unmanageable 
and inca|)able of getting awa>\ a |K)wcrful mine or mines 
may be placed at considerable depth under her bottom and 
the whole fabric blown up into the air. 

Convoyi.^-Convoying a merchant fleet offers perhaps 
some safety to the individuals on the ships in case some of 
them are lost, but I cannot see that it offers much protection 
to the fleet as a whole, as the s|H:cd of the fleet is limite<l 
to that of the slowest ship, and the smoke or appearance 
of the leading ships are more apt to give a waiting slow-speed 
submarine time tu catch up with the tail end of the fleet. 
If it came to a gun fight the fleet might have the advantage, 
tnit in rx|icriinental work I have frequently run in amidst a 
fleet of ships, and their first knowledge of my presence was 
when the |)erisco|>e was extended above the surface. As it is 
only necessary to extend this for a i>crio<l of a few seconds' 
duration to get the range and Inraring of one of the shi[>s 
to aim the tori>edo, the chance of a gunner getting the 
ran^r and hitting the |)erisco|>e is ver)' slight, and, even 
if the |>criscoj)e were destroyed, it is easy to replace it 
with a s|iare one. 

Snioke Screens. — To hide vessels in clouds of smoke 
so as to avoid tieing seen by sutrniarines has been proposed 
as a method for eluding the U-boats. This procedure would 
really assist submarine commanders in their search for prey, 
for the smoke would notify them of the presence of vessels 
far IktIow the horizon, whose location and course they would 
otlierw ise not be aware of. Thev have a term in the Rrittsh 
navy called " firing into the Brown," which means firing 
at a group of vesvls, ex()ecting that a certain perccntife 
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of hits will be made, depending on how close a faraatino 
of ships is being kept; firing into the "smoke" wtmid be 
apt to get some. Smoke screens can l>e used cfTcctivcIy only 
when the wind hai>pens to be proportionate to tlw -Kpecd ol 
the ships aiid blowing in the right direction. With a bead 
wind or a strong side wind some of the vessels fomthig the 
convoy are sure to be exj^sed to attack. 

Zigzag. — Steering zigzag courses adds to tlw time ol 
crossing from one i«rt to anotlier, and affords only a sUgiil 
measure of additional safety, as a ship running a siyzaf 
course tokes much longer to make a crossing, and is therrfore 
longer exposed to danger ; besides, this process adds Twy 
materially to the cost of tlie voyage. It probably iloes add 
somewhat to her chances of escape, as a siitumarinc lyiog 
in wait anticipating that she will i>ass within loqietlo range 
might he fooled by her zigzagging ont of the w.iy. On the 
other hand, a submarine might be lying in wait too far to 
one side of her course to be able to intercept her, and the 
ship might just as likely as not. not knowing *bc wa^ there, 
zigzag right toward her anil get c.-iUKhl. 

In facing the suhmarinc problem, the nations at war 
with Germany are thus forced to adopt tactics of tlin-v 
kinds: First, to destroy the enemy submarines- I have hctn 
informed from reliable sources that England lias over ti\c 
thousand vessels searching for U-l)oats: second, to make 
cargo vessels invulnerable to tor[>edo attacks: and. thirdly, 
to eliiile and escape the U-boats. No great measure of suc- 
cess, no great results, have come out of attempts of the firti 
two orders: the U-boats have in {jcneral gone unscatlu-d. an.j 
they have inflicled damage of snch an appalliiijj n.iture a- 
to terrify those cogni/aiU of the shi|>ping needs of Kuropc 
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In tny judi^incnt. however, efforts to combat the submarine 
>hini!<I \k' concentrated on (levi>ing ways and means to elude 
it : this is the only solution which pnmiises resuUs. I shall 
therefore •itvolc the reinaintler of this chapter to a discus- 
sion of tlie j»rol)leni <»f eludinj^ submarines and how it may 
Ik'nI be acc<iniplishe«l. 

Cargo Submarines. — In my judj^mcnt, the only way that 
.inv nation will Ik- able ultimately to conlimie its connnerce 
with any de^;ree of safety or certainly when bbxTkaded by 
snbniarines will Ik- by the construction of larjje mer- 
I haiU submaiines which will l>e able to eva<le the enemy 
l'-lM»ais Niiccessfully. 

I ba\<- iM>inled out al)ove that " submarines caimot fijjht 
siibiiiarines." Inxause they cannot see or bnTate each other. 
It i'i ihiN vrr\ tiling which will enable the carjjo-carrying sub- 
marine Ut e\ade the militarv submarine. Ihev are also able 
toe\aile ail ^urfaie craft, either friend or f«K-. Captain Paul 
K«M-ni;^'. of the l^rutsililami, told me that most of his joiiniey 
in \hr Prutst hlitmi was u|K)n the surface. He stated that her 
lt>w \ i>ibilit> enabled him t«) see all approaching; ships Ik.' fore 
thrv ronl'l M-e l)er. and that it was onl\ neces^arv for him to 
submerge and rest until the surface shiji ha<l passed on her 
way The tactics <if the lar^^er ca r^jo -carry in jj submarines 
would Ik- the same. Thev need not have nuich radius of 
ai liot) w hen submerged : all they n<'ed to do is to hide until the 
dan^r has passed. If desiretl. h<>we\er. their ra«lius of suIh 
tnerjjed action may Ik' increased to e»|ual or larjjely excce<l 
that of a militarv submarine, but this wouM uimecessarilv 
increase their cost of c<msiruction ; oiherwisr the cost of 
building such \esM*ls should not e\cee«I twenty-five |K*r cent. 
more than tlic c<*st of constructing a t'irst-class surface sliip. 
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Now I have prepared a few diagrams showing the adw^ 
tage of various types of vessels in evading the subnttrine, 
and of these I shall treat imniedialcly. as they illustrate the 
points of my contention perfectly. There was a lime when 
everybody thought the earth was flat, but now I believe it ia 
generally conceded that it is round. Every one knows that 
when the sun or moon sinks beneath the horizon it cannot be 
seen, neither can anything else which is below the horizon, 
so if the horizon intenencs between two distant observen 
they cannot see each other. Now by referring to oar text- 
books we find that if an observer is stationed at a height of 
fifteen feel above the surface of the sea the horizun is &ve 
and one-eighths miles distant, so that if there were another 
observer stationed on the other side of the horizon at the 
same distance and height from the surface of the sea tbcy 
could not sec each other, as the surface of the earth or so. 
being round, would stand up like a hitl between them. 

The diagram shown herewith shows the distance of hori- 
zon in miles from o to two hundred feet elevation above 
the surface of the water, 

I have drawn a sketch — in which the scale of distance tt 
exaggerated in order to better illustrate my meaning — o( tbe 
earth's surface to show the comparative visibility of vea arft 
when seen from a military submarine, lying in wait, witb 
periscope extended fifteen feet above water. Now take such 
ships as the LusHania. shown in position Xo. 5 on tlx; dia- 
gram, with her smoke-stacks extending over one hnoditil 
feet above the surface of the sea; their tops would appear 
above the horizon and become visible to a distant obscrro 
with a powerful glass, stationed at. say, fifteen feet abcn*? 
the surface, at a distance of about eighteen and three-eighthi 
25a 
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miles. Her sinokc-stack wouKi also become visible through 
a telescopic jKriscoiK". the object glass of which was extended 
fifteen feet alxive the surface, while men scate<l in a rowboat 
could not M*r each other because of tlie intervening " hill/* 
so to sjK-ak. at a di>tance of four miles apart. If they were 
under water in a submarine thev could not see each other 
at all unless they had the |KTisCO|)es elevated aUne the 
surface. In tliat case it would not Ik* |K)ssiblc for one \fCT\- 
s<or«<' to see another at anv con>i«lerable distance, l>ecausc 
the j»eri-c(>|>e is such a snjall objeit. and vision through it 
diKN not comj>are with natural \ision, owing to the fact that 
there is considerable loss of light in passing the image of 
external objects thnnij^h lenses and prisms. Hence it has 
U'rn fouiul nercNsarv to re^luce the field of vision to alx)Ut 
one-half that of natural vision to give the effect of true 
tlistance, an<l as Mion as twilight falls it is practically useless. 
I have taken fifteen feet al>ove the surface without the 
sulmiarinc's conning tower showing, for if her conning 
tower is shr>wn aN)ve the surface she is in clanger of being 
herself discos e red. 

I'n>m t!ie a!»'>\e data we aie able to determine the proba- 
bility of l>cing dis<*ovcred. We take the case of the largest 
and fa'^test rn-ean liners, such as the l.usitania as one illus- 
tration. We will assume that the l.usitania is making her 
maximum sftecd of aUnit twenty-fi\e knots, which i^ about 
the maximum of sj»eed yet attained in a large surface freight- 
and passenger -carrying ship. an<l from our scale of vision as 
af^ilied to uin>cr diagram No. 5 we s<*e that her top w*orks 
w ill !)rcome vi^ilde a!k>vr the h«»ri/on at a distance of eighteen 
and threr-eighth- miles fri»m the prriM«)|>e of the submarine. 
The commander in the sulfnarine. hy using his range and 
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direction finder with which all military submarines arr tittcd, 
finds the ship to be pursuing a course and speed thai w3l 
cause her to pass probably within ten miles of the ttubcnarine 
station in about tliirty-fivc minutes, which is loo far off ta 
attack by torpedo. Now, while submarines have a sob- 
merged speed of only about ten knots, the cotnmaader b 
quickly able to ascertain that he can intercept the twenty- 
five-knot boat by laying his own course at right angles to ttie 
approaching ship, and that, if the ship keeps her course and 
speed, in thirty-five minutes he can be within torpedo ru^c 
as will be seen by reference to this sketch (see diafnun, 
position No. 5). 

Now take for another comparison a slow-speed mcrdianl- 
man of the tramp type making ten knots, which is about ibe 
economical Sf>ced for this class of ship. Her smoke nugbt 
bt the first thing to betray her approach, but for parpows of 
comparison take her smoke-stack also, which is the first SoGd 
portion of the ship to appear. The smoke-stacks of this das 
o£ vessel would probably not be over forty feet in height 
above water level, therefore, if she were making the same 
course as the high-speed ship, it will be observed by referring 
to diagram, position No. 4, and the distance and sjiceds 
mentioned thereon, that the submarine at a s]>eed of ten 
knots has more time to get nearer the course of tlie approach- 
ing ship and can have more time to calculate the enemy? 
speed of approach and direct course, and thus launch hi- 
torpcdo with more certainty of making a hit. But assume 
that this approaching slow-speed ship had no soliil oi>-iquf 
portion extending over fifteen feet above the surface of tl-e 
water, as is the case in a cargo submarine as shown in positior 
No. 3 on the diagram of the earth's surface. One now sec; 
254 
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that she would pass the waiting submarine IktIow the horizon, 
arul the intervening; round of the sea's surface would prevent 
thr submarine from M-eing her; thus she would pass by 
unsrrn and in s;ifrtv. 

The alK>ve M*ric*s «»f diagrams will show the jHrrcentage 
of safety of ships of »hiTrrent characteristics when coming 
witliin the range of vi'*i!»ility of a sulmiarine lying on the 
<»v' in higluvay wailing !i»r ji;is>ing ships; the submarine is 
aN-iirr.rd to ha\e a >ii!»::irT;;cd njkhmI of ten knots in each 
instance. I'roin an an-dN-is «»f iheM* <liagrams it cannot Ik* 
d<riied that practically one lumdrcd jkt cent, safety could 
\h' ^^iviired could thi-M- car;^«»- carrying submarines cross the 
iHt.m from one frien*ll\ jx.rt to another and remain invisible 
during the t-ntire journry. but at the present time this is 
i* ;'i»s'*i!»lc, Ihhmum' there is no known means of supplying 
suiiiriini jK)\\er for long \\:uU r-waler voyages without draw- 
ing on tlie up|KT air in large ((uantities to a»»sist combustion in 
either prin:e nr s<'0»ndary |wnver-g<*nerating machinery. 

The diagram plainly shows that a cargo-carr\ing sub- 
marine rmming awa>h. with her |Mri>coj>e and air intakes 
Old) aU>ve the water line, may appn^ich within alxnit five 
and three-ipiarters miles of any wailing military submarine 
without danger of U-ing seen. a> her "wake" wouM Ik- 
Ik*1ow* the hori/on. Such cargo-carrying submarines can \yv 
bniit and ran i toss the Atlantic ( >cean in this condition at a 
sjK'ed <»f aUiut ten knots, and l»y maintaining a sharp bx>kout 
would have as mucli chance of seeing a military submarine as 
the military subii;arinc wouM ha\e of seeing them; and by 
the a()^>licatton of certain tried devices whirh I do not feel it 
proi*rr to clisrlos«* at this time. !»tit whiili are witliin the 
knowledge of our government aulljorilies. the range of viM- 
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bility can, I believe, be reduced to less than one mile. Tlas 
type of vessel can almost instantly become entirely unrtAk 
by submerging at the least intimation of danger. 

Such a type of vessel travelling with a rrceboaid of 
five feet would become visible to a submanne lying in ambuli 
when she approached within eight miles. This increases the 
area of danger from one hundred and three square miles, ai 
shown in diagram, position No. i, in the first instance ID 
two hundred and one square milts, as per diagram oon^ 
spondtng to position No. 2, but in comparison with the osal 
type of surface cargo- carn,'ing ship of the so-callci) traonp 
type she is comparatively safe, as she has the ability IB 
submerge in less than two minutes; and it ts hardly Ekclf 
that she would be attacked without warning, fur fear ifae 
might be a friendly military submarine. Any commtmia- 
tion in the way of wireless, sound, or other signals woal^ 
if she were a merchant ship, give her warning, and she wodd 
at once submerge, as her only business would be to ddircr 
her cargo and not communicate with or cxjwsc herself to 
either friend or foe. When far from land she might take 
a chance and navigate entirely on the surface with a (fee- 
board of fifteen feet, in which condition she can make a 
speed of eleven knots, as her position No. 3, on the surface 
of the ocean. This increases the danger area to about time 
hundred and thirty square miles, as on diagram, positiaa 
No. 3, about three times the danger area shown on po^tkn 
No. I, but as the area to be covered by the military sub- 
marine on the high seas, far from land, is also much greater, 
the real danger would be proportionately less than that with 
the lower visibility in a more thickly infested zone. 
3S6 
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SpeecL^Speed is better than no defence, but no 
one would consider building twenty-five-knot freighters. 
The cost would be far out of proportion to the ser\'icc. So 
long as U-boats do not betray their presence, a fast vessel 
is almost as liable as a slower one of less freeboard or lower 
ti)p hamper. One can never tell where the submarine may 
l>c lurking, and her ca|>acity to liarm is determined by her 
ability to locate her prey. There arc three means available 
to her to locate her target : first, her own sight ; second, her 
sound-<ietecting devices ; third, by wireless directions given 
to her by others who may advise her of the vessel's ix>sition. 
Her own sight is the best and Usual nieans for locating her 
target. The alnive diagrams show that the largest and fastest 
ships can Ix* l(KMtcd at much greater distances than the low 
\isibility ships, and that the area of visibility U'comes the 
area of danger, which is practically ten times greater in an 
ex|jensive. large. high-s|)eed liner over that of the com- 
paratively low-cost cargo-carrying submarine. 

One should not imagine that the (Germans are carrying on 
this campaign at random. It is well organized and syste- 
matic. Each vessel tliat comes in sight of a submarine is 
a marked vessel, an<l even if she is the fastest vessel afloat, 
she may speed unwittingly into a trap set for her by wireless. 
5h> long as she cannot disappear she has no real ability to 
elude. On the other hand, the cargo-carrjing submarine of 
low speed has ktolh these advantages : she lias low visibility 
and the capability of disap()earance. She may Inrcome invul- 
nerable when danger threatens. She has all of the qtulities 
possessed by her enemies. She may lieat tliem at their own 
game. Vessels of the ordinary type will suffice in no way to 
meet the great problem presented by the U-boats. The cargo 
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submarine, however, readily meets all the needs of the sibB- 
tton. This is the sole method of which I am co^miam bf , 
means of which a submarine blockade and the dcstmctiaa 
of cargo-carrying vessels can be overcome with safety m] 
with certainty. I have expected the Germans would blodcKle 
our own ports, as it is easily possible for them to do to: 
I believe the reason they have not done so thus far is beczBic 
of political reasons, as it would undoubtedly be to their 
advantage to have our trade after the war, which they nu{fal 
not have if they arouse our hatred any more than thty 
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CHAPTER VII 
TMK SIBMARINE IN TIMES OF PEACE 

S) kn(;russki) have bccii guvcrnnicnts, inventors, capital- 
JNts. and the public in general, in the development of the 
submarine vessel for military jHir]X)ses. and in the perfection 
and aiigincntation of its ca|>abilities as a destructive agent, 
that they have never considered or realized that sub- 
marines and submarine a|>f>liances iM)ssess a wide range 
of utility as pro<luctive instruments in commercial and 
industrial o|k: rations. 

This concentration of energy upon the construction of 
military submarines I t)elieve to have been a very desirable 
thing, and the success which has been attained therein, I 
am crmvinced, augurs pro|)itiously for the future well-being 
of the world. It is time now. however, to take up the 
dcvrlo|rtnent of the sutmiarine for in<lustrial pur]x>ses. The 
world stands in need. l(>-<lay. of ser\ ices which the submarine 
is uniquely able to render. 

While great jHiblicity has Ijeen given to the art of sub- 
nurine navigation as applied to warfare, little or nothing 
has been |Hiblished, outside of scientific journals, as to the 
productive cafiacity of submarine <Ievices. It seems desir- 
able, therefore, to devote a few |Kiges to consideration of 
the submarine in this other field of action. I myself have 
devole<l the greater fart of my own efforts to the construc- 
tion of militar)' submarines. Hut, in the early years of my 
work a* a constructor of under-water ves.sels I was greatly 
attracted to this branch of submarine work, and from that 
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time to the present I have spent a. great deal of time aw) 
money in developing submarine appliances to be turned to 
peaceful uses. It is my aim to go into this work quite exten- 
sively when peace is restored to the world, Al prcacnt 
however, problems of national defence arc occupying tlv 
attention of every naval architect. 

I shall present in this chapter a few suggestions >» to 
the uses to which submarine appliances may be turned » 
productive agents, and I shall si>cak briefly and simply u 
to the mode of operation of such devices. Many of (he thing* 
of which I will write have actually been accomplished in ve»- 
sels constructed by rac. Others of which I write are now 
under process of construction. Still others are a* yet visioo- 
ary, but not at all impossible. Nothing of whicli I wrrilc Ao 
I believe to be impractical or improbable. The suboariDc 
can do many things in a new, more economical, and moir 
productive way. 

One important use to which tlie commercial subauuinc 
may be turned is that of navigating; under ice fields, between 
ports which are bound with ice fields during great parts of 
the year, and also for purposes of explorati<Hi and of 
scientific study. 

All navigators know the difficulty of attempting to break 
their way through the ice fields, since it requires a vessel 
of tremendous power and great weight to break down or 
through solid ice. A vessel of this type was first proposed 
by me in 1899 for exploration purposes in ice-cor m d 
seas. In 1903 experiments were made with the Prottcim 
in order to demonstrate the practicability of navigating b 
ice-covered waters. 
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rrofcssor Nanscn, in his North Polar explorations, has 
Matc<l in his Inxik that his average rate of progress during 
eighteen months, in attempting to reach the North Pole, 
was only three-<|uarters of a mile j)er day. ami that the 
thickest ice he found during these months of endeavor was 
fourteen feet. His progress was delayed hy ofHrn waters, 
slush ice. and in the winter by the intense cold which com- 
jielled him to " hilnrniate ** for a ccxisiderable })eriod of time. 

.\n under-ice submarine as illustrated, with large storage 
battery ca|>acily. couM navigate underneath the ice in |)erfect 
comfort an*! safety. The teni|H*rature surrotmding the ves- 
sel, even in the i!io>t severe winter weather, would not cx- 
crrd the temjjerature of the water surrounding the vessel. 
The vessel illustrated is designed to make a continuous 
submerge* I voyage of one hun<lred and fifty miles on one 
charge i»f t!ie storage battery, .\fler such a run, it would 
lie nrcrssary to stop and recharge the kitteries. If ofjcn 
water should Ik* enci>untered. tlii-* recharging pnx"ess would 
In* done by bringing the vess<| to the surface. If the ice 
was not tiK) thick, then by blowing out the water l>allast 
the ice wtHiId l)e broken, "^ince it is very much easier to lift 
the ice and break it than it is to force it apart or <lownward, 
as surface vessels are com|>eIled to Ao. Provision is made 
for lioring a hole up through the ice so as to |icnnit the 
ciraw'ing in of ^.uflicient air t«> run \hv engines and to recharge 
the latteries. Provision has also l)oen ma«le for putting 
out snull mines un<lemrath the ice to blow an ofiening to 
{jcnnit the subnurine to come to the surface. A telescopic 
conning tower arranged to cut its w ay up thnnigh ice twelve 
or fourteen feet thick is als4> proviiled to enable the boat 
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THE SUBMARINE IN WAR AND PEACE 

to remain under the ice and still permit the crew to reach 
the surface. 

In navigating in an ice pack, the method of proccdnn 
would be to reduce the buoyancy of the vessel lo, pertupcs. 
a couple of tons, and then steam ahead, and it will be 
observed that the forward portion of the boat extends down- 
ward a considerable distance under the M'atcr. so that wheo 
the forward portion of the boat contacts with heavy ice 
the reserve buoyancy will not be sufficient to lift or pub 
the ice out of the way, and the vessel will then be autontat^ 
cally pushed under the ice and run along in contact with 
the under surface of the ice. A toothed recording whcd 
would give the exact distance travelled, and. of coune, the 
compass will give the direction, Prc^^ress could be aade 
in perfect comfort and safety under the tec at a rate 
exceeding one hundred miles per day- 

The Protector was fitted out in 1903 for experitneotal 
navigation under the ice with an inverted tobc^gan built op 
over the conning tower. This arrangement enabled her read- 
ily to navigate under ice fields, and she successfully navigated 
under an ice field in Narragansett Bay eight inches thick. 
Ice two feet in thickness is sufficient to close navi- 
gation to the most powerful of ordinary surface ships, and 
great power is required to crush or break a lane throi^ 
it by the specially equipped ice-breakers now used in 
northern latitudes. 

While ice is a deterrent to surface navigation, it is 
actually an aid to under-water navigation, providing the 
submarine boat is specially equipped with guide wheels or 
" runners " on top of the hull to enable her to slide or wheel 
along under the ice. 
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THE SUBMARINE IN TIMES OF PEACE 

A design of the under-ice submarine illustrated was pre- 
fared by me a number of years ago to meet the desires of 
an associate of Giptain Xansen, the Arctic explorer, for a 
vessel that could l)e navigated either on the surface or under 
tiic ice. I explained the princifial features and possibilities of 
a vessel of this type for under-ice navigation before the 
faculty of Johns Hopkins University, in I^ltimore, in 1898, 
an<l at one time I thoujjht one of the prominent New York 
ncws|>apcrs was going to finance the building of such a vessel 
for North Polar exploration work, but the submarine was 
then looked u|X)n as too much of an cxi)eriment and nothing 
c\rr came of tlic negotiations. 

Some years afterward, in Christiania, Norway, I met 
and tli.scusscd the project with Captain Scott Hanson, R.N., 
wlio was associated uith Nansen in his historical search for 
the North Tdlc, and he t>ecamc (|uite enthusiastic over 
the |H)ssil>ilities of a sutMiurine of this ty|ie for North 
lV)lar exphiration. 

An under-ice submarine of the type illustrated, fitted 
\% ith large .storage-lottery cafiacity, would t>e able to average 
one hundred miles |>cr day under the ice and almut two hun- 
dred and fifty miles \kt day in o|>en water. Starting from 
Spitzljcrgen, therefore, and going over Nansen's route, if the 
same conditions were met as he <lescril»es. the round trip to 
the Pole shouM t>e nude in alwut ten days* time and in 
ficrfect ctnnfort. as. no matter how fold the weather is above 
the surface, the temjierature i>f the water is always above 
the free/ing-iMiinl Inrlow the lie 

l^ter I \%as avke<I to submit to the chief engineer of one 
«•! the (\inadian rail way ^ plans for an un<k*r-ice cargi>- 
carr\ing submarine to enable them to transport |»assefigcrt» 
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mail, and freight from their mainland tcnniiul at Vut- 
couver to an open harbor on the island of Victoria, 

Cargo-carr} ing submarines fitted to under-run ice fiddt 
wilt shorten trade routes by opening up to nAvigation Uie 
Northwest Passage, and will also open up new ports n 
northern Europe and Asia, and provide an outlet for 
Siberian-grown wheal and other northern productK 
which are not now utilized because of lack of transpor- 
lation facilities. 

Investigation of the geological formation of sea-bottan^ 
the flora and fauna of the sea, wtll be greatly assisted by 
bottom-creeping submarines. Fitted wilh powerful seaid^ 
lights and moving-picture cameras, actual sca-bottora cm- 
ditions may be reproduced up to depths of one thousand fcrt 
or more. The author, in 1898, succeeded in taking pboco- 
graphs through the windows of the Argonaul by means of 
an ordinary kodak, and last year tiic WilliainMxi bnjthen 
showed in moving-picture houses throughoul the coaoto' 
some wonderful submarine moving pictures ihcy ha<l securr^J 
by the use of their collapsible submarine tube. 

One of the greatest pleasures in life so far denied to 
most men is to witness the constantly changing scenerj- of 
under-sea life in tropical waters. It has been one of the 
great desires of my life to explore the bottom of the southern 
seas. All of my submarine work has been in the more 
northern waters, covering the Giesai>cake Bay, Long Island 
Sound, on the Atlantic coast north of Virginia Beach, and 
in the Baltic Sea and Gulf of Finland. The range of vision 
in any of these waters did not exceed forty feet, but that has 
been sufhcicnt to create a zest for more. The beauties of 
under-sea life can be described only by a poet. It is impos- 
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sible for me to convey to the imagination the wonderful 
l)eauty of <onie of the undcr-siM j^anlcns when scon througli 
the windows of a submarine automol)ilc. Imagine, if you 
can. ilu-sc undiT-sra gardens with masses of vegetation, 
swaying to the current and waves of the sea, of a great 
variety of form and color and willi myria«ls of many lieauti- 
ful and \ariou>l> colored fishes swinmiing among tlicm, witli 
fierhaps a background of a wonderful conil reef of fantastic 
shajKTS. with the octopus, or dcvil-r»>h, lurking at the mouths 
of clark caverns, and the long, gray man-eating shark. like 
a ghost turw and then flitting within one's range of vision. 
Instead of the sky aU>ve you, you si*e a scintillating mirror 
whidi reflects the sun's rays as they i>enetrate the clear blue 
waters and strike tlie white san<ls an4l are rellected back to 
this under surface of the water an<l are then re-reflected 
luck in multitudinous rainlii>ws of color. 

Sih'h sijfhts aw. lit the t<iurist of the future who visits 
s4Mnr of llie southern seas, with the further privilege of 
M'cing '^Hue of the old wrecks, many of which have licen 
lost since the days of the Siani^h galleons b\ striking on 
some of these same coral reefs, anil who>e skeletons now lie 
at their base*. I have l»uilt for mv own um- a combination 
house-tioat and exploring sul»marine automobile, and h<»|>e in 
the near future to exjJore some <»f the southern waters along 
the Klorida coast and in the Caribln-an Sea; also, later to 
IniiM larger sulmiarine automobiles to enable " sight -seeing " 
parties to see some i»f the l»caut:es of ** I)a\v bmes* l«K'ker ** 

ITiC WilliamMin brothers I'me-t and < ieor;:e W'illiam- 
Min liave, bv the usi- of i!u' W illi-im^Mi « xtetisible and 
tb'xil>le collapsible tulK*. in\entril l»\ tin ir f.ither. ('apt 
Charles Williamson, and fitted with an oliscrvation chamlicr. 
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succeeded in taking some wonderful moving pictuns of 
under-sea life, which have been shown throughout ihe world 
and have thus given pleasure to millions of people in tim 
country and abroad. 1 am indebted to the \Viniainioa 
brothers for the loan of sotne of their wonderful ander-9e2 
pictures taken in the vicinity of Nassau, in the \Vc*t India. 
where the waters are particularly clear, and the under-sea 
floral gardens, noted for their beauty, have been \-i5tted by 
tourists for many years, who view them through the gUw- 
bottom boats. This method discloses some of Uwdr bcanty. 
but does not begin to do them full justice, as compared witfa 
a view from under the water in their natural |>crspectivc. 
When viewed from above it is much like judging of the 
beauties of architecture of a city from a balloon, as ooe oo 
only get a plan view. 

The Williamson brothers commenced tlieir cx|>criniC!nb 
in submarine phote^raphy during the sunmier of 19I}. 
Thdr first experimenls proving satisfactory-, the toUow- 
ing year, 1914, Ihey fitted out an expedition ami vistcJ 
the West Indies and there took several thousand feet of fihm 
of submarine motion pictures, showing some of Ihc stdma- 
rine gardens, divers fighting with sharks, an old wreck, etc. 
These were the first moving pictures of under-sea life tlxat 
had ever been produced. " Still " under-water phatugrapfaj' 
had been done by Dr. Francis Ward in a jxjnd on his estate 
in England and by several odiers, but none of these Ob- 
pcrimcntcrs liad ever succeeded in getting the wondcrftti 
results such as those secured by the Williamsuas la 
their 1914 expedition. 

Since 1914 the Williamsons have produced many r- 
markable submarine scenes in the film productions known as 
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" Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea," " The Sub- 
marine Kye/' and other photoplays. 

As it is of historical value to record some of their experi- 
ences, I quote from Mr. Ernest Williamson's notes: 

" Ihirinj; the first experiments in Hampton Roads, I 
fiiund the condition of the water to be such that objects 
could be seen clearly for a distance of about six feet, an*! 
tlic photographic results showed that the fish and other 
objects photographed clearly at about four feet through the 
water. My theory, judging from the experiments, was that 
it would t>e iK>ssible to photograph through the water at 
almost the distance you could see clearly with the eye, and 
if it were |>ossible to see through the water a distance of one 
hundred feet or more, as we were informed could lie done 
in the West Indies, I reasone<l that we could {possibly get 
gocxl photographic results at a ilistance of seventy-five feet. 

" The latter proved to U- corrrct, altlK>ugh in the middle 
(»f the cx{ierimental work I was a little bit concerned aliout 
a published record at that time of tlie ex|>enments made 
by a Dr. Francis Ward in England. This Doctor Waril 
had built a cement well in the eil^e of a |)ond in his estate, 
and through a plate-ghss window in the side of this well, 
under water, he had photr>grnphe<l fiOi and water-fowl. 
The Illustrated London .\V:i*j dr\x)trd four or fivr (la^^es to 
his photographs and technical description of hi<i work, an<l 
he made a fxiint, in drawing his conclu<»ions. that he Ix'lieved 
that un«ler the most favorable conditions it wouM lie fiossible 
to photograph through water at a distance not exceeding 
three feet. None of his photographs showed any more than 
this, and he serme<l to have technical reasons for believing 

that three feet was the limit. 
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" During the extensive work we have carried tMl^H 
the West Indies, making scenes for our various productiM^I 
I have been clown in the operating chamber at tlic base of 
the Williamson tube, when the water was so clear at tina 
I have seen objects at a distance of two hundred feel — 
possibly more. At such times we have made motion pictum 
showing objects clearly at a distance of one hundred aod 
fifty feet. These results were obtained at a depth of tiurtj 
feet. I have been down sixty feet in the diamhcr, and, of 
course, the greater the depth the less the sunlight under water 
and naturally the photographic results are not »o good, but 
with the banks of Coopcr-Hcwilt lamps, whidi 1 loectl*- 
fully encased in watertight containers for the purpOK of 
illuminating the under-sea. wc obtained excellent resohi 
within a radius of the greater volume of this arli6cia] IJgbL 

" For exploration and scientitic work the arti&cta) Ugtiu 
are a valuable adjunct, as they make it possible to plwto- 
graph at any depth and at any time; but, there being w 
many other details to be taken care of in the taking of i 
scene under water, we try to do them all in the daytime. 
With as many as five divers operating in a scene, the diver* 
wearing self-contained suits with no connection with the 
surface, having the tide and wind and the photographic 
apparatus and other things to be all worked at the same 
time, it is better to be working in the daylight, when >o'j 
can keep your eye on the sharks and take care of the Jivers." 

The reproduction of under-sea photographs shown in 
this book will give the reader some intimation of the " won- 
ders of the deep," but unfortunately the wonderful colors 
and the play of light and movement cannot be reproduced 
268 
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Similarly, for scientific purposes as well as those of 
safcgiurding navigation, submarines equipped for hydro- 
graphic work will prove of immense value. My work with 
submarine boats, both in the United States and foreign 
countries, has taught me that most charts arc ver>' unreliable, 
so far as their recorded depths arc concerned. While they 
n)ay be fairly accurate as to the average depths, they do not 
record many of the peaks or depressions that exist, especially 
where the water-bed is formed over a rock foundation. 
Silt an<i sand may fill in the depressions between peaks so 
that the average depth is fairly constant, yet here and there 
are outcropping peaks or humps that have, in many instances, 
proved fatal to shipping. 

The method of charting our coast lines and the estuaries 
of the sea has been by the use of the sounding lead, taken 
at i>oints a greater or less distance apart. The <iepths re- 
corded at these [)oints are plotted by the triangulation metho<! 
of location from trijKxIs or known structures, or objects on 
shore, and shown on the chart. These jwints woul<I need to 
\k taken every few feet to give an accurate toj)OKraphy of the 
l>ottom, the cost of which, in time and money, would Ik* 
prohibitive, .\ssuniing that out coast waters were sounded 
and depths recorded, at pointN only fifty feet apart in all 
directions, even such close soundings would not guarantee 
that some jjcak might not project aUne the lx>ttom and prove 
disastrous to some ship. 

I remcmljer sotne few years ago the l>attles)iip Missouri 
struck such a peak in New York Hartnir. seriously injuring 
her tiottom. Thousands of shi|»s f»f equal <Iraft had pa^M:*! 
this vicinity. Init none of them had hapjienetl to strike 
this particular s[>ot and no one sus|)ected that such a ruck 
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existed in this much- frequented highway. In 1900 ilv 
steamer Rio de Janeiro struck an unknown rock in e nt cr i iy 
the harbor of San Francisco, witli a loss of 00c hundred 
and thirty-one lives and over two million d<dLtrs in propeny. 

In Long Islajid Sound we found, during a fJeep tab- 
mergence trial with one of our submarines, a dcptb of t«o 
hundred and tift>'-six feet, whereas the chart indicated k 
depth of only twenty-seven fathoms (one hundred lad 
sixty-two feet). 

In one instance io Russia we were conducting nA- 
merged trials on the official trial course of the Rnanaa 
Government in the Gulf of Finland, this being the counc w 
which they tried their surface torpedo boats, and wc were 
assured that there was not less than sixty feel of water ob 
the course, yet we struck rock peaks twice on this coone m 
less than thirty feet depth. The record of ships that h»»e 
been lost, due to striking uncharted rocks and shoals, b i 
large one, and a more correct topography of tlie watcr-lpcA 
of our coast and inland waterways should be worked «* 
In 1899 and 1901 considerable time was spent in expen- 
mental work with the submarine boat Argonaut in locatinf 
sunken ships and recovering their cargoes. To find a sanka 
ship it was necessary to search the bottom thoroughly, aoJ 
many experiments were made and success attained to sod) 
an extent that we could search thoroughly an under-wattr 
area of from ten to twenty square miles per day. It is tbe 
result of this experimental work that has led to the deajn 
of the herein-described apparatus, whkh will gi\-e retr 
accurate contour records of the bottom within snch dq)d» 
as would prove of interest to navigators of either surface 
vessels or submarines. The advent of the submariDe \ai 
270 
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made it more important to know where obstructions exist, 
as they require at least seventy feet depth to navigate at 
speed entirely submerged and to enable them to keep below 
the bottom of surface ships. This method of water-bed sur- 
veying consists of using two or more submarine boats of 
my bottom-navigating type, with access tubes extending to 
surface vessels. Instead of using two bottom wheels 
arranged in tandem, as is used on n)y militar)* submarine, I 
use a single pair of t(x>thcd driving wheels ca{>able of being 
swivelled and driven to pro{K*l the submarine in any desire<l 
direction over the bottom. Tlie submarine vessel contains 
also a diver*s compartment, so that examinations of the 
lx>ttom may l>e made and a record kept of the materials 
and conditions foun<l, which are reconled as frequently as 
may lie <lesired directly on the contour sheet, on which the 
soundings are Inring automatically recorded. 

Navigators of surface vessels are interested {>rincipally 
in knowing the anK>unt of water they have t>eneath their 
keel and the nature of the bottom, so that they may judge 
of their location by soundings, es{)ecially in time of fog. 
It IS not essential, therefore, to know every foot of the 
bottom, but it is essential to know that no obstructions 
exist extending nearer to the surface than their keel. It is 
also essential for submarine commanders to know that there 
arc no obstructions nearer the surface than their depth of 
submergence, if they arc running submerged at speed It 
is possible that collisions with sulmierged obstructions 
may have been responsible for unnt of the mysterious 
submarine fatalities. 

This method of IxXtom investigation permits of very 
accurate contour lines being run as close together as may be 
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desired for harbor work. On the coast, in depths cxceedia{ 
fifty to seventy-five feet, if contours were run one-half ai3e 
apart, it would probably be satisfactory if a gturan^ voaU 
be given that there were no obstructions over five or six tett 
in height which lay between such contours. Two « 
herein described are capable of automatically 
parallel contours at the rale of two or three miles per hov 
and to guarantee that there are no dangerous obstmcriooi 
lying between them. 

Referring to page 267. a surface vessel is ^uini widi 
a well which extends from under the ptiot-hoasc and <Mt 
imdcr her stem. An access tube extends from thi» wtS 
forward to a small submarine vessel. The upper end of tfci* 
access tube is pivoted to strong liearings secured in the skfei 
of the well, and is further secured by tension rods exten&v 
from part way down the tube to bearings secured to tbe 
outer skin of the ship in line witli the bearing in tbe «vA 
Large bearings with stuffing boxes in the submarine boM 
end of the access tube permit of access tbrougb a door n 
an air-lock compartment, and a second door leads from the 
air-lock into the diving compartment, a sliding door in tbe 
bottom of the diving compartment permitting the door to be 
opened for inspection of the bottom. By donning a divins 
suit members of the crew may also leave or enter the vessel 
when on the bottom. The water is kept from entering the 
diving compartment by air compressed to the same pressw 
as the surrounding water pressure, corresponding to dx 
depth of submergence, the same as is done in my militarr 
submarine boats. A motor, drawing its power from 1 
dynamo on the surface vessel, drives through suitable gor- 
ing the tractor wheel arranged near the bow of IJK 
373 
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submarine. This tractor wheel may be turned by its 
vertical steering post so as to propel the vessel in any 
desired ilirection. 

The weight of the submarine upon the bottom is regu- 
lated !iy water ballast. A flepth-reconling device operates 
in connection with a distance-recording apparatus, so tliat 
an exact contour of the lK>ttom is repro<luccd on a roll of 
pnjjer, the rcconi Inring made by the revolution of the tractor 
whrrls. Cornxtions of errors are made by taking obser- 
vations fnmi the surface vesseU from known jwints on 
sliore by the usual trLinguIation mcthocl. 

A drum is mountcil on the submarine on which is wound 
a ilouble wire. The xi\v\k'T wire is an insulated wire and 
is u«^-d to telephone )>etween the two sutmiarine vessels, 
llir lower wire is a liare wire and is used to locate ulistruc- 
tions. The two wires are secured together as shown. Suit- 
able recording devices in the interior of each vessel give the 
amount of wire unwound from its drum. A tension regu- 
lator holds a certain desired strain or pull u|Min the sweep 
lines, and another indicati>r gives the direction of lead of 
the wires during the ** sweeping ** oj»crations. Tlie surface 
vessel has a propeller in her skrg ofierating athwartship in 
addition to the usual stem proficller. 

The methoil of o|ieratian U an follows: Two vessels are 
required, which procee<i to the location to \k clurte«l. In 
surface navigation the submarine, carried at the forward 
end of the access tul>e. is emptied of her water ballast and 
floats on the surface in front of the surface vessel, being 
pushed ahead of the latter vessel by the access tul>e. the 
pivoted bearings at each end of the tube giving suflScient 
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flexibility to prevent any damage to the tube I 
strains set up by the waves. 

One of the vessels takes her station at the ijoint of bepa- 
ning the day's survey and anchors; the other vessel tin 
comes sufficiently near to secure the end of the sweep li« 
from the anchored ship and then moves over to her scutioc 
point, which might be only a few yards away or as mudi u i 
mile. I bave found, in wreck-sweeping operations, that it 
is practical to go as much as a mile apart, dependins upM 
how close together the contours are desired. These tirttf 
lines of the two vessels are then joined together and ibe 
submarines sink to the bottom, on which they are aUovsi 
to rest with sufficient weight to prevent their bein; drifltd 
out of their course. 

We will assume that their starting points are ooe-fnli 
mile apart, and that they are to run contour lines doc west 
from their respective staning points. The boats shooM 
therefore lie due north and south from each other, and tbt 
sweep lines should lead at right angles from each towird 
its companion boat. The dynamo is now started in the 
surface vessel to supply the motors in the submarines wilii 
power. The two submarines now start ahead. 

The surface vessels, by means of their athwartship prth 
pellers, are always kept headed due west, therefore the 
course must also be due west. Each operator in the sob- 
marine keeps watch on his indicator, which records the 
amount of line paid out, and also enables him to be kef* 
advised, by frequent inquiry through the telephOTtc. of ibe 
amount of Hne his companion vessel has out. The oper- 
ators also keep each other advised of the distance dieir 
respective vessels have travelled and the directioo of loi 
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of swccp^ line. Thus they can always keep each other on 
lines due north and south. If now an obstruction is struck, 
sucli as a rock, a sunken ship, etc., tlic strain on tlic sweqi 
line lK-i'(»infs greater than normal, and the line commences 
to run oti its drum. After ninniii); a short distance the 
sweep hne will In-gin to lead aft in>tcad of at rif^ht angles 
to the course. 'Hie two (i|K:rat(jrs then stop anil advise 
each other uf the lead of the line. The one wliose line 
leatls tlie greater iiuuiIkt of degrees otT from riglit angles 
to the course is nearest the obstruction. lie now turns 
his tractor wheel in the direction of the lead anil wheels 
over to t!ie obstructicm, taking in his sweep lines as fa>t as 
he g'KS. The characteijstics of the obstruction arc noted, 
and its |Mj>ition accurately located by tlie triangulation 
method and recorded on the chart. In practice this sweep 
line extenrls a few feet atiove the lMitt«»m so as not to pick 
up s:iiall Umlders, stones, etc., and would Ik* caught only 
on t!ie larger sulHucrged objects. In taking oiT tlie readings 
from thr ciintour sheets, when pintting the de]»ths on the 
charts, tlie assurance can lie had that no obst met ions exist 
lictvicen the surface and the depth nf thr >\veep line, a^ the 
depth and contour recording gan;^'e i^ IiK-atel at the height 
of the sweep line. The actual eiint«iur deplli wnuld be the 
distance In'tween tlir ^weep line and the \\atiT-l»i'il. which 
could \ic a<lded if desired. 

.\s the sulnnarinr may In* iiM-d f'»r ]tiiriMisrs uf making 
na\igation more safe, .mi also may it be uM-d fur the recovery 
of ships' cargix-s an«l for salvaging >hi]><i uliich have had the 
misfortune to lie smik. 

In searching for sunken vessels tv\o Uiats are u^ed, ul 
the same general tyjie as the " h\drogra[ihic subnurinc " 
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When a wreck is located divers go out and examine it If ii 
h concluded that she has cargo on board worth salving, hct 
location is plotted on the chart and then the recovery booli 
are sent out to remove the cargo. I have done much c^irn- 
mental worlc in locating sunken wrecks and recovering Ihdr 
cargoes. In 189S, 1899, and 1900 tlic Argonaut aod qiecial 
wreck-finding apparatus were used in this g x p criniCTla l 
work. Numerous wrecks were found and a imraber of 
cargoes were profitably recovered, notwithstaDdtng tbe 
fact that the apparatus used was crude and cxperimoi&L 
In 1901 I was called from this line of work to take np tbe 
construction of submarine torpedo boats, and have bcm tno 
busy ever since, building for the United States and forcigB 
governments, to find the time and opportuni^ to podb on 
this very interesting phase of sutnnarinc work. 

Searching for sunken vessels is, perhaps, the most iufeCF- 
esting of all submarine work. It Is like fishing. One b 
always on the qui imy for a " bite." There is hanfiy a lo>»- 
tion along our coast or in Long Island Sound lliat doc* rn:* 
have a tradition about lost treasure ships, and e ver y time 
one gets a " bite " — that is, our lines get fast to some snnkts 
object — excitement runs high tn the expectation of tcmt 
valuable iind. In my experimental work in the 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, we located sixteen s 
sels, the great majority of them containing coal, whidi «e 
recovered at a cost of about fifty cents per ton. Mott of 
Aiese vessels had been sunk a long time. Only a few of 
them were known by name, and some had evidendy beo 
sunk many years. One that we searched for during sn'cnl 
months had a cargo of copper ore and copper matte whicb 
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THE SUBMARINE IN TIMES OF PEACE 

was quite valuable. We finally found her several miles away 
from where people testified they saw her disappear. 

Somewhere off Bridgeport lies the wreck of the old 
Sound steamer Lcxinyton. Legend has it that she has a 
fortune in her safe. Many a ship has been sunken in the 
waters about Hell Gate; search was carried on there for 
years for the old British frigate Hussar, which struck on 
Pot Kock and sank <Iuring the Revolutionary' War. Tra- 
dition has it that she had four million dollars (£820,000) 
in gi)l<i on board to [tay off the British troops, and that she 
carried this treasure to the l)ottom with her. There is a 
cargo of block tin somewhere in a sunken barge off the 
Batter}', and tnany a ship with valuable cargoes lies along 
the coa*»t from Newfoundland to Key West. The yearly 
los^ in ship'* antj cargo<*s throughout the world has always 
nm into many millions of dollars, and since the war this has 
Ixxn multiplied a hundrc<l-fold. and amounts to billions. 
Thr lime will come when many of these ships will be fouml, 
and ^Ui'h of their cargo as is still valuable will \>c salvaged. 
Salving a sunken cargo i:» not a difficult engineering feat, 
pnniding thr jTroj>cr apparatus i«% at hand. It is the novelty 
of thr cnifrpriNC and the mystery surrounding submarine 
work that make it ^o difficult to the layman. Diving, as here- 
tofore conducted, has l)cen difficult aihl dangerous work, 
and only the strong could stand the hardOiips connected 
with it. The a«lvcnt of submarine salvage vessels fitted 
with \)W\icT machiner>* and in the a{>{>lication of scientific 
metho<ls, however, will clear away many of the hardships 
and ilanger-i connecte«l with salving a sunken cargo, and 
more experience and proffer api^ratus will prove that cer- 
tain cargoes may be renwved from sunken ships in moderate 
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THE SUBMARINE IN WAR AND PEACK 

depth with almost as mucli rapiiJity as tlicy can be Gfttd 
from the hold of a vessel alongside of a dock. Take antfan- 
cite coal, for instance. With a six-inch pump, on the oM 
.■irt/oHout, I have transferred fifteen tons of nut coal fiam a 
sunken barge to a sunken freight'carr)-ing submarine ia nne 
minutes. A turn of the air valve theii sent the oailta 
freight boat to the surface. The coal was transEcrmi wfdk 
alt the boats were submerged in seven fathoms of wato'. 
It was this kind of experimental work which hat eoaUed 
me to devise apparatus which will undoubtcOljr opente 
successfully on a much larger scale, as explained in the 
illustrations. 

The crucial feature of diving operations lies in the ttoK 
required in decompression, which, if hckl within the linnu 
given by Fleet Surgeon Mourilyan, would practically Unil 
diving operations to half the present depth of »ubrocr^peiioE 
and greatly increase the cost and the lime ileinandctt for hkA 
undertakings. Strange as it may seem, the human bo^ 
will stand an immense amount of compression, hut At 
greatest care must be taken to make the recovery to nonml 
a very slow and deliberate process. Doctors Lconanl 1131 
and Greenwood, of the London Hospital Medicine CoDcge. 
have conducted a scries of scientific investigations rejanfilf 
the physical limits of a normal man (o compression wi tl — I 
risk of strain or ultimate injury. Remarkable as tt seetat. 
they have shown that it is possible to submit to a pressurr 
of seven atmospheres — the equivalent of a submergence !» 
a depth of two hundred and ten feet, a depth coftsidenfalj 
in excess of the best diving records up to the tinte of tbtir 
experiments. These gentlemen proved conclusively tlain- 
munity from serious consequences could be assnred, 
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TIIE SUBMARINE IN nMKS OF PKACE 

the [icricxl of decompression was sufticicntly loii^. The 
t \I>erirnent«i were not macle ihhIit water, luit were ina«!e in 
an exjHTiinrnlal air-clianilKT e-jHcially fitte«! uji for lliein 
by one of \hv l)ij; I''nj;lish suhtn.iiine enj^ineerinj; eonijianic^. 
I'mler the con<htiims iisuall) jirrvaihn;^ in the tieM> 
wherein ili\ers are eniploye*!, it i^ nnt jK>ssiliK», with the 
^^ -items nf workini; i^enerally a<l<i|»ltMl. to provi«le this |>ericHl 
of fleoonij»ression nor to work with thi> sln«lie<l <Iehheration 
\%!ien (le«H*en'lin>j from or when ascemHn^ to t!ie onlinary 
'^urface \e><**I. The suit of a «!iver weijjlis oxer two hun'Ire*! 
I"'iin*I-. ar.'l \\hv:\ inllateil the hnlk is consjilt-rahle. A «liver 
Iniri;; lowrn <1 fmtn a \fss<-l i> s\\iin;j to ami fro hke a penthi- 
lu::i. an<! if t^err i^ anv sra <»n the oin-n sia is never entirely 
still till- *;ir;:r natnrall) aftecls llir •livtr '»«» that it is 
lK'\Mn<I iiuman iHiNsilnhlv l«i limit his tU-sci-ni to a nicetv 
• •r t'» take thi- lime either in ;:«'inj; down or coming uj» 
lliat ^« iriici- !:as ;"T«»\e«l nece^'^arv to his j»hysical wi-ll- 
l>rinj; m thr m'»st j^enrmns s«-n^e 1 he j^'reater tlio depth 
the >:rratrr the ditViriilties, and t-i reaih a sn!>mer;jeiue 
of one hnndrefl and lifty feet is nt»w juactiially pro- 
hibitive except nnder ideal eonilition^. The ^emi-Mih- 
merj»ihle li«»a' lias, liowr\rr. met tlie j>ro!»lem xpiarely and 
has ovrrmme manv of ilic «!iiVicnltie^ heretofore ileemed 
insujKTa!»le Tlie simplicity and thr praititahility of thr 
uorknif^ piim ipie involved are );ra]»}n(al1y ^hown hy thr 
ai*i''»mpan\m^ ilrawinjjs. 

I his iiimhination consists of a tnU* whuh mav Ix- huilt 
f>f any drsired len^jth «ir s/i Ci>n<>trni te<l that this may !■- 
incrrasrd hy the insertion tif a«ldi!ional snij.iii, 'I his lulu- 
i> proMdol with an nj>cratipjj t '»mp.irtm«-ni or \\ firkin^ 
chaniftcr at the free end, and \\aterd>alla^t tank^ arc dis- 
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THE SUBMARINE IN WAR AND PEACE 

tributed throughout the length of the tube so that die 
structure can be placed in equilibrium with the water wbco 
ready for submergence. In the working chamber there are 
also water-ballast tanks by which that cn<i of the tube cut be 
sunk and caused to rest upon the bottom with any desired 
pressure or dead weight. Ihis operating chamber has a 
hatch and door located in its biHloni. This bottom door 
can be opened when nee<Jed— the whole compartment becooi- 
ing then a virtual diving bell, so that divers can be sent oat 
if so wished, or operations through this open passage to 
the water-bed can be pursued by means of tools and ap- 
pliances controlled from within the compartment. Tben b 
also an air-lock or equalizing chamber. Its purjiose is to 
enable the operalors to become gradually accustomed to 
ch;mge of pressure when entering or when leaving tlte wori- 
ing chamber when the latter is being used with the botioni 
door open; the air pressure withiu the cunijiartmcnt would 
be maintained in constant accord with the water presstm 
corresponding to the particular depth at which this tube 
would be in use. The tube itself may have its upper end 
attached to the side of a surface craft, but preferably it 
floats in the well of a craft especially designed to work in 
combination with it, as shown. 

The general method of operating upon a submerged 
wreck is as follows : The vessel carrying the tube is brought 
to the place of operation ; it may be carried there either by 
towing or by its own power. The carryii^ vessel is moored 
over the wreck by quartering lines; anchor lines conned 
with anchors run out abeam on each side of the vesftl. 
These hnes are controlled from within the operating cham- 
ber, when once the anchors are planted, so that the lower 
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THE SUBMARINE IN TIMES OF PEACE 

end of the tube, when submerged, may be swung through the 
arc of a circle within the pivotal ix>int at the buoyant end 
attached to the surface vessel. 

The ojKTating chamber and tu!>c are lighted electrically, 
ant! electricity also supplies jwwcr control within the cham- 
l>er. Compressed air is led into this compartment to supply 
the chamber when oi>erating under pressure and also to 
supply any divers sent out therefrom at such times. 

The surface vessel In-ing projnrrly moored, the ballast 
coin|}artments are lloo<led and the working end of the appa- 
ratus allowed to settle near enough to the wreck to iwnnit 
of tn5i>rction through the ** aquascojie/* or the ix)ttom door 
may Ik* ojK-ncd and divers sent out for more intimate in- 
s|iecti(m, and instructions may then t>e telephoned to the 
surface vessel so to change her |)osition tliat the working 
com|>artment nuy \k hnratcd in tlie place most convenient to 
act as a base for carrying on the ojK'rations of recovering 
cargo, making repairs, etc., as the occasion may demand. 

The i>osition of the o|>erating chamlnrr may !>e over the 
hatchway of a ship, or, in the case of an old and worthless 
hulk, tlie decks may t>e blown off and the working end of the 
ai»|>aratus lowered right down through and on to the cargo 
itself. Sufficient additional water luillast may now be intro- 
duced to hoM the working chaml>er securely to the liottom, 
or it may \k held fast to the hulk itself, if that course be 
preferable. It will thus Ik: •^cen that communication is 
now established Inrtween the surface and the submerged ves- 
sel at the point where it is desired to carry cm the oj>erations, 
and it will !k» realized tluit this can \>c accomplished without 
the uve of clivers am! in abNi»hite safety throughout the 
range or reach of the ai*fiaratus. The operators are pro- 
as i 



THE SUBMARINE IN WAR AND PEACE 

tccted by a strong steel tube, which now (onus a ahdtend 
passageway to and from the surface under aormal atmos- 
pheric pressure, and no more skill is required to go down 
within working reach of the sunken ship than that required to 
go up or down a Sight of stairs. It will also be seen, by refci^ 
ring to the sketch, tliat the operators arc where the)- are pro- 
tected from the currents, and even quite a severe »tonn on the 
surface would not interfere with work below, so long as Ae 
surface vessel could be held to her inoorir^. 

The illustration shows a wrecking plant of the " Lake" 
design as it appears when operating on a sunken steamship. 
The case taken for illustration is that of a vessel that bad 
been sunk for some lime and where it had been considcrrd 
advisable to blow a^vay Uic decks in onler to ciuMe the oper- 
ating conipartnicnt of the tube to be lowered right down 
into the cargo hold. The ship's hold is lighted up eleo 
trically, and the work of removing the material foDows. 
A light down-haul tine leads from tlie lower block of each 
set of derrick falls, and is led through a block secured coa- 
veniently to the diver's station. This line is handled fay 
an electric winch in the operating compartment. Its pur- 
pose is to return the hoisting line with its sling to the divers 
after each load has been discharged upon the surface craft. 
As the divers operate only a few feet from the working 
chamber, they are protected from the surge of the surface 
boat, with its attendant pull on air-hose and hfe-line, and 
also from possible aggravation by currents ; and, as the 
handling of all lines is done by mechanical power, work of 
recovery may be carried on in a very expeditious manner 
with a minimum of stress upon the operator. 
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In many waters the divers would tw engaged in plan 
view of their tenders in the operating compartment, who 
would handle the down-pull lines and transmit signals by 
bell or telephone to the control station on the boat above. 
Work is thus carried on continuously hy relays of divert wfao 
are thoroughly conversant with the progress ol the uikIct^ 
taking and the circumstances affecting pcrformaBcc- 
Through the medium of the equalizing room the diren 
who leave their helmets, shoes, and weights in the opcraliof 
chamber, are able to undergo slowly and comfortably citber 
decompression or compression after or before each shift 
They can remain in the equalizing room as long as neceuary 
to effect this in the way most conducive to their physical 
well-being. This compartment is well lighted, is fitted with 
seats, and provides every reasonable convenience for the 
diver during this intermediate stage. 

Statistics have been published to show that practkaOjr 
the entire commerce of the world sinks in every twrat^-fivc 
years. In the present w.ir the rate of sinking Ki* beefk. 
of course, enormously accelerated, and millions of tons of 
ships have been sunk, with billions of dollars' worth of carg'>. 
Many of these vessels were sunk in the North Sea or the 
English Channel, where the water is comparatively shallow, 
and where many of the cargoes can undoubtedly be recovered 
with the proper apparatus. The loss of ships in peace time* 
is such a common occurrence that little attention is paid 
to them except when their loss is accompanied by great los* 
of life, as was the case with the Tilantc, the Monroe, the 
Empress of Ireland, or the LusUania. There are there- 
fore great opportunities for devices of this nature to 
operate profitably. 
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THE SUBMARINE IN TIMES OF PEACE 

Another use to which the submarine may be put is the 
recovery of shellfish from tlic sea bottom. For such work 
as this adaptations of the submarine vessel are well fitted. 

A sulnnarinc vrssel of the ** I^ke " bottom-working type 
has tK*cn (lcsi|ip)C(i and is now Xni'm^ built for the location 
of and the recovery of shellfish on a large scale. Shellfish 
aliriund on tMith the Atlantic and Pacific coasts in great 
quantities. Thoy are aliout the most delicious and nutritious 
fcKxl known to man. The most common shellfish are the 
oyster, the rouml or hanl-shell clam, the long-neck or soft- 
shell clam, the scallop, and, on the Pacific coast, the abalone, 
which is valuable both for its mother-of-j)earl shell and its 
meat, which is a great delicacy, the most of which is sent to 
Ja|ian, cither dried or canned. 

My o\%'n sea-tK>ttoin investigations, combined with the 
sea-lKittom investigations of the I'nited States Fish Com- 
mission, have led me to the conclusion that edible sliellfish 
alxnind along our coast in such great quantities that they 
can liecome an irn(>ortant rival to our meat-growing and 
packing industries. provide<l the i>roj>er apparatus is used 
for their recovery. I have, when ** wheeling ** along the 
lK)ttom, foun<l l>eds of the nmnd or hard-shell clam in such 
great quantities that there nnist have Iteen thousands of 
bushels to the acre. This was in waters too deep to be 
recovered by the usual clammers* ap|>aratus. It is impossible 
to dredge for the siift-shell clam, as the Oirll is too delicate, 
and to jHill them out of their l»ed would crush them. The 
abalone attach them'i<dves to rock*, and it requires con- 
si<lrrable force to break thrir hnld. so there is no known 
means tu recover them with surface shi|)S. 

ass 
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The oyster industry is the only one that has tbas ttr 
been developed by planting and cultivating methods, so that 
it is now a great industrj-, employing thousands of steam, 
internal-combustion, and sail boats in their cultivalioD am] 
collection for the market. The method employed by the 
largest growers is by the use of power boats which draff 
dredges. These arc rakes with a meshed bag •Ira^ging on 
the bottom back of the tootli bar of the dnrdgc Id coltecl 
the oysters after they are raked or torn up from tbeJr beda. 
This is not a scientific method, for the reason that mm/ 
of the oysters are killed by the heavy <lrcdge b^i^ draflgeil 
over them. It is largely a Iiit-or-miss or graI»-io-the-d»rk 
method, as it is impossible to clean up the ground id this 
manner. Some oyster grounds will produce from three W 
four thousand bushels of oysters to the acre. Wlicn dredp- 
ing is started it is only necessary to drag the dredge a few 
feet before it is filled; then, as the oysters become thinDcr. 
the drag becomes longer. They drag in all directions acTMs 
the grounds, but, as they cannot see ihe bottom, there vt 
places they never hit, because the wind and currents pre- 
vent a systematic covering of the ground. 

The design of a submarine oyster-dredging vessel is 
such that the vessel goes down to the bottom direct and the 
water is forced out of the centre raking compartment so that 
the oysters may be seen by the operator in the ctMitrol depart- 
ment. With only a few inches of water over them, headway 
is then given to the submarine and the oysters are then auto- 
matically raked up, washed, and delivered throu^ pipes 
into the cargo-carrying chambers, as shown. Centrifugal 
pumps are constantly delivering water from the cai^ com- 
partments, which induces a How of water through the 
386 
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THE SUBMARINE IN TIMES OF PEACE 

pipes leading from the " rake pans " with sufficient velocity 
to carry up the oysters an<l deposit them into the cargo 
holds. In this manner the bottom may be seen, and by 
** tracking ** back and forth over the bottom the ground 
may be cleaned up at one operation. 

The author's design of vessel illustrated has a capacity of 
gathering oysters from goo<l ground at the rate of five thou- 
sand bushels i>cr hour. The use of the sulnnarinc will make 
the recover}' of oysters more nearly like the method of 
rcai»ing a fieM of grain, where one ** swath *' systematically 
joins on to another, and the whole field is cleaned up at 
one operation. 

In manv other fields of industrial and commercial enter- 
prise the submarine is qualified to render \'aluab1e ser\'ices. 
In general submarine engineering work ; in the construction 
.of breakwaters, lighthouses, driving piles and buiUling abut- 
ments, ami in the deepening and improvement of waterways 
and harbors, the submarine will t)e utilized. In prospecting 
for. and the recovery and se|>aration of. gold from river- 
beds and sea-coast bottoms submarine devices have been 
found to be very efficient and economical. A new method 
of laying tunnels under water has liecn jjroposed in which 
adaptations of the submarine l>oat will play a great part. 
However, these latter develoimients of the submarine are 
so highly specialized and a description of them would l>e 
so very technical that mere mention of these jjossiliilities 
will be sufficient for the puqK)'irs of this liook. 

Thus it IS evi<lent that the submarine luis a utility entirely 
apart from that of a military weapon. It* unique qualities 
fit it for the lal)ors of peace as well as for thos<» of war. 
Of coune, in both cases, either as a naval weapon or as 
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an industrial mechanism, it is the unique capacity of s 
gence possessed by the submarine which makes it of viJtK, 
and in cither case it is the question of acccssibilitj- which b 
all-important. In the war use the chief function of the 
submarine is to make itself inaccessible lo the foe It ti 
immune from attack because it cannot be seen. It ii afak 
to strike at its foe with success because its presence b aot 
detected by him. It is thus able to make use of its destnictiTC 
energy in perfect safety. On the other hand, the chief vsIof 
of the industrial submarine lies in the fact that it conslitutef 
a means of access to places otherwise inaccessible to men. 
It is very desirable and very profitable for men to go clom 
into the depths of the sea. There arc things well worth doii^ 
on the bed of the ocean. Travel may be made »afe, goodi 
of great value may be brought up, foodstuffs of the first 
order may be obtained there ; with submarines men may 
prosecute their labors beneath the sea with verj- little dan- 
ger and at a minimum of cost. The diver's profession will 
become, through the use of this mechanism, a 
factor in the economic affairs of the world. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE DESTINY OF THE SUBMARINE 

Sti'dies of the submarine which <lcal with the subject 
solely from the engineering or military standfXMnt, or which 
treat of the development of this weapon simply in the light 
of its strategic value, fail to recognize the human aspects 
of the pro!)lem. 

I have stated in the Forewonl that at the present time the 
submarine is a tremendous factor in the political and indus- 
trial economy of the world, ami I believe that a treatment 
of the submarine which gives no consideration to it in this 
broader relationship to the life and welfare of humanity is 
altogether incomplete. In my opinion, just as the sub- 
marine is to-day a power to be reckoned with in the world — 
an agency the pro<ligious capacity for destruction of which 
we realize but too well — so is it to \k in the future an instru- 
ment the influence of which upon the progress and safety of 
the nations of the earth will be well-nigh incalculable. Tem- 
porarily, it presents itself as a power for evil, as the weapon, 
the bludgeon, as it were, of either a misguitled people or of 
an overbearing and jiower-thirsty aristocracy: permanently, 
I believe, it will prove to l>e destined to work for the highest 
good of humanity, and will ser>'e the noblest and most inti- 
mate interests of men; for. as I liave asserted al>ove. the 
suiimarine luis by no means lieen brought to its fullest meas- 
ure of develojiment. The limit of its capabilities has not 
been approached by modem ship constructors, even remotely. 
It will have a future ; it has a destiny ; it will «er\e nunkiml 
t9 '^ 
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There have been many criticisms and attaclcs dirccicd al 
the submarine am] against the designers of submannes 
within the past few years. These may be clMsified in genenl 
into two main categories : lirsl, those which discrcdil Ik 
submarine on the basis of its mechanical limitabons, and, 
seconijly, those which assail the submarine on moni tai 
humanitarian grounds and condemn the uk of the weapoa u 
piratical and murderous. For people who criticise the wib- 
manne on the grounds hrst slated I have little sjrmpultT; 
they are those " who have eyes and sec not, antl h»riat 
ears, hear not." They disavow the very tcstimooy of the 
senses. 1 can. however, fully sympathiie with thme who 
attack the submarine on the latter basis; the rvcots of th« 
past three years may have borne this conviction upon them. 
Yet they also fail to realize that the submarine, in the en4 
will render ijreat benefits and service to the world. Tbej 
judge too much from the present and look too rarely into 
the future. By way of answering these criticiims I will be 
able to present the facts concerning the future of the sob- 
marine as they appear to me after years of thought and 
experimentation in this field. 

There are many who believe that the submarine is limited 
in its power because of the inherent nature of its operatkn. 
These are the people who erroneously conceive that the sub- 
marine designers in some peculiar and miraculous way 
manage to get around the laws of the universe. They think 
that the activity of the submarine is in defiance of the law 
of gravitation; that it performs unnatural feats. People 
with such views, of course, are inclined to believe that Ate 
submarine by now must have reached the height of its 
development, and that in any case it is an unreliaUe median- 
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THE DESTINY OF THE SUBMARINE 

ism. Criticism from such sources is worthy of notice solely 
because of its jiositivc stupidity. Inventors never i>erfonn 
miracles and they never defy nature. Man can never master 
nature nor override her dictates. The inventor, rather, is one 
who comes to know the laws of nature with intimacv, and 
devises wavs to turn them to his use. He works in hannonv 
w ith nature, periiaps a little more closely than ordinary men ; 

^|y^ t^Krv iw>c» Lnr^tK- \\{\^^• tn rfW;|M»raf^ n'j|)j uaturg. Just SO 
the submarine, as we have seen, acts in resj)onse to the laws 
of gravity, hydraulics, pneumatics, and other natural sciences, 
and is in complete accordance with nature's dictates ; it has 
no limitations set by nature ujnm its oi>eration. ( Hijectors 
on these grounds are in the same class with those who 
asserted some years ago that an iron ship could not float. 

There is also a very numerous class of j>crsons who hold 
that the submarine is a ver}* risky and dangerous mechan- 
ism ; they feel that the principles of its (){>cration have not 
yet lieen brought to a jwint of s;ifcty or certainty. The facts 
ujKin which they Ikisc this judgment are found by them in 
the accounts of the many accidents which have occurre<l 
to sutmiarinos in recent years. As a matter of fact, tliesc 
accidents have l)een due, as a rule, to cither of two causes: 
namelv. faultv constructi<»n <»r carelessness. There is not 

9 

a case on rcconl <»f a pro|>crly constructed, well-handled 
subtnarine coming to grief througl) any cause relate*! to the 
principle of her operation. Thr principles of successfully 
navigating under the water uere discovered tvsenty years 
ago. an«l have l)cen applied with jHrrfect safetx ever since. 
Many cjcsigners since that tinie liave failed to recognize the 
correct principles, and their incorrectly built boats luve 
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given trouble ; hence accidents have occurred. To-day, how- 
ever, the true principles of constniclion are universally ncOf- 
ntzed. The modern submarine has passed the stap: of 
experimentation. 

Another source for notions of this same sort, as to the 
unreliability of submarine navigation, is the constant repe- 
lition in the daily press that our submarines arc no! operatic^ 
satisfactorily. These complaints also lead people to condmlc 
that the mechanical demands of under-water navigatioa 
are not completely fulfilled. Now, submarine veMCb may 
be constructed to-day which are a great deal more trust- 
worthy in their operation and considerably less dangcroiu 
to go about in than are certain well-known United States rail- 
roads. Nearly every submarine in use in the navies of the 
world at the present day is capable of functioning in perfect 
safety, so far as submergence and emergence arc coocerned- 
They may be operated with almost exact preci^on while 
located many feet beneath the surface. If given sufficient 
static stability, there is no danger that they will dive to the 
bottom or that they will not come up again. 

The cause of all these complaints about our submarines 
is traceable to a single difficulty. The reader by this time 
realizes that the difficulty is with the engines, and not with 
the principles of submarine construction. The modem 
submarine builder cannot find an engine of sufficiently light 
weight to install with safety in a submarine hull which will 
give all the speed which the government demands that his 
boat should produce. On attempting to attain speed much 
engine trouble has developed, due to experimentation and 
trial, and from this source have sprung all the criticisms of 
the operation of our vessels. There is no such natural limi- 
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tition to the possible utility of the subnuu'ine as many 
people believe; the only limitation is that of speed. Our 
boats are safe, they are seaworthy, they are capable of a 
tremendous radius of action. Sooner or later a reliable 
engine will be developed which will meet the needs of mili- 
tary submarines and which will deliver power sufficient to 
give the submarine battleship speed. This is at present the 
only limitation upon submarine development, and it is not 
an insuperable obstacle. 

Those critics of the submarine who base their opinions 
upon moral and humanitarian notions arc as self-deceived 
as those who disparage the mechanical success of the under- 
water vessel. People in this latter class, however, are not 
alHictcd with a distorted vision of the truth, as are those 
of the other group, but rather, we may say, they suffer from 
nearsightedness. They do not look far enough ahead to 
judge as to the [jcrmanent utility of the submarine. They 
base their inferences entirely upon the use which one of 
the belligerent iK>wers has made of its submarines. It is 
true, indeed, that the activities of a great many submarine 
commanders, and the policy of fright fulness which has been 
so consistently maintained throughout the course of the war 
by a certain group of autocrats, have temporarily put a 
moral stigma upon the submarine as a justifiable naval 
wea[>on. They have made it appear that the submarine can- 
not play a humane and legitimate part in warfare. While 
I have firmly maintained, and still believe, that a submarine 
blockade is a legitimate use of this weapon in warfare, I do 
regrrt that many acts committetl by the submarines of one 
of the belligerents in the present war have been little short 
of outright piracy. 
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Strange to say. from the time when I first went into 
submarine work a fear has always possessed mc that Ae 
submarine might l>e turned to piratical uses. I have often 
tliought that some unscrupulous and adventurous group of 
men might terrorize the commerce of the world in lintes of 
peace by taking advantage of the invisible qualities of sub- 
marine vessels. Such a group of men with the use of sndi 
a weapon might make submarine attacks on peaceful mei^ 
chant vessels and escape detection and capture for jrean. 
I did not. however, nor did any other submarine inveotor. 
anticipate that any of the worlds rccognieed govemmeDts 
would sanction piratical and barbarous actions on the p»ft 
of their naval officers. In fact, it has been the aim of 
submarine inventors, from Fulton's time to the present, to 
--" Revise a weapon that would ultimately bring war between 
maritime nations to an end. They have not had in muni 
the murderous designs which have been accredited to them 
from the ver\- outset. It is my firm conviction that it is the 
destiny of the submarine to put an end forever to the prt«i- 
bility of warfare upon the high seas, and to eliminate war* 
fare between nations which have no other access to each 
other except by sea. This is the wonderful opportuniri- 
of the submarine, and the submarine Inventor has been 
and will be a laborer in the cause of peace, and not the 
cause of war and bloodshed. 

Robert Fulton pointed out this possibility when he 
■was working upon his own devices. In a letter upon the 
subject he stated: 

" All my reflections have led me to belie\c that this 
application of it (the use of the mines placed by submarines) 
will in a few years put a stop to maritime wars, give that 
»94 
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liberty on the seas which has been long and anxiously desired 
by ever)- goo<l man, and secure to Americans that lilierty 
which will enable citizens to apply their mental and coqKjreal 
facuhies to useful an<l humane pursuits, to the improvement 
of our country, and the hapj>iness of the whole |»fople." 

I-ater on it was Josiah L. Tuck who recofjnized the same 
fact, and entitled the vessel of his construction The 
Pciicemakcr. 

The reason which underlies tlii> conviction held by sub- 
marine inventors was succinctiv expressed bv the late 
Mr. John V. Holland. He |)ointe«l out the fact that ** sub- 
marine** caim<»t fijjht submarines." the >ubmarine inventors 
have lon^ >ince pras|)e<l the sijjnifieance r)f this fact, realiz- 
injj as they have that the submarine eventually was to drive 
the liattleshi]) from the sea. 

When the day comes that submarines arc equipi>etl with 
engines c»f battleship s[K*ed. and thus take away from the 
battleshif>s the ofily mc:ins of defence which they now have 
namelv. the abilitv to run awav fn»:n tlie submarine the 
submarine will «Iominate the surface of tfie high seas. Sub- 
marines may Ik- built of almost any conceivable size, an<l 
carry large-calibre disapi>earing gun*; ami ten, fifty, or one 
hundred loq>e<loe*i. The l>attle*«hip will Ik* jK>werless l>efore 
the submarine of the future; the advantage will always l»e 
with the submarines, as they are invisible. 

Wlien every count r)* with a sea-**oast is efiuipjied with a 
sufficient numlier of defensive ♦submarine;, even of ver>- low 
»|>eed, attacks by invasion of their sea-i*oasts will liecome 
imjiossiblr. In case two ntaritime nations go to war. the 
submarines Ijclonging ti> each will effectively blockade the 
ports of the other. Conunerce w ill come to an end, but there 
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will be no invasions and no naval batllcs. The subnurioei. 
not being able to sec each other, will not W able to fight 
The worst that can happen is a deadlock, and a conunmial 
deadlock of this sort will soon be ended by [iiutual agnc- 
ment. The smallest of countries may fear no couDtry. 
however large, whose sole access to her is by way of mter. 
With a few defensive submarines she may adequately pro- 
tect herself from invasion. Her shipping may be bottled S9^ 
but she needs to stand in no fear of invading hosts and of 
rapine by amiies from across the ocean. She standi pre- 
pared, with a fleet of a few tiny submarines, to stand for bef 
rights and for her liberty. 

OtTensively the subtnartne will be of little value wbcn 
brought to its highest point of development, fur when cnrj 
nation is fully equipped with submarines the mciucc of 
these vessels will keep enemy surface ships from ventaring 
on the sea. There will be nothing for the submarines tn 
attack except ships of iheir own kind, and that, of coitnw, wtB 
be impossible. Thus wars between maritime nation<; wilt 
come to be nothing more than a mutual check; no surface 
ships or transports will dare to move in any direction. Offen- 
sive warfare will thus end. and each nation will be playing 
a waiting game, relying upon her submarines for defence. 

This is the destiny of the submarine. This has been 
the aim and the prophecy of the pioneers in submarine de- 
velopment. There is nothing which will stand in the way 
of the accomplishment of this happy result. The success 
of the submarine in the present war has at last forced ibose 
in power — and among them many who bitterly opposed in 
development — to recognize the value of this weapon. SuV 
marine designers and submarine inventors will from now 0:1 
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receive the encouragement and the attention of naval authori- 
ties throughout the world. Hence we may expect to see 
the submarine develoiied and improved until it lias many 
times ihr rfficiciicy, sjKrcd, and ticstructive power which is 
possessed by it to-day. We may also expect to see the 
industrial {possibilities of the submarine developed to a 
high degree within a few years. Travel will be made safer, 
rich cargoes will tie rccovere<l, and the ocean will be forced 
to give up its wealth and its prmlucts to the uses of man 
in greater <iuantity than ever liefore. Thus, instead of 
following a career of munler and of {nracyj the submarine '^. 
is clestineil to protect the weak, to >trengthen the strong, and V 
to scr\-e humanity in general as an agent for prosperity 
and fur peace, f 
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